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CENTEAL AFEICA. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TOILING BY TANGANYIKA. 



Pambetj^ will be ever memorable as the spot where 
Livingstone first reached Lake Tanganyika, after his 
long and dangerous march from the coast. There he 
rested six weeks among the kindly and hospitable 
natives, to recruit his shattered health, and thence he 
set out to explore the great lakes to the west. At 
that time (April, 1867) Pambet^ was a thriving and 
prosperous village, with its well-cultivated fields, its 
grove of oil-palms, and its fisheries. 

When the East African Expedition reached it in 
the end of 1879 a blight seemed to have fallen upon 
the village, and it had almost dwindled out of ex- 
istence. Ruined huts were its principal features. 
Those still habitable were occupied by a few old men, 
myriads of hateful insects, and innumerable rats. 
The chief, or headman, old and tottering, was 
wandering about in his second childhood, but still 
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2 CP:NTRAL AFRICA. 

cherishing- some recollection of the great white man 
who first visited Pambete. 

Few oil-palms now remain ; those trees having 
either been ruthlessly cut down during some war- 
raid, or killed by the rise of the waters of the lake — 
of which more anon. There is still, however, a little 
fishing" done, as the natives are remarkably fond offish. 

The scenery around Pambete is picturesque in the 
extreme. Seen from a distance the place has the 
appearance of a pretty landscape modelled in relief, 
and set in a niche cut out of the surrounding moun- 
tains, which rise, with their lower rugged talus and 
crowning precipices of red jointed sandstone, with 
much romantic effect. Over these mountains comes 
tumbling the river Eise in a beautiful cascade. At 
their base is a small plain, formed by the detritus 
brought down by the stream, and varied by clumps 
of tropical forest, dense jungles, and open glades, 
dotted with fan-leaved palms. Here buffaloes, ante- 
lopes, and monkeys, roam or gambol unmolested. 
In front lies the lake, with its bordering fringe of 
dead trees, killed by the recent rise in its level, and 
then left standing out in the water on its subsequent 
subsidence. 

Notwithstanding its picture^ue position, however, 
the place is entirely unhealthy, and by no means a 
desirable residence. It forms a perfect oven, into 
which a cool breeze never enters; and from the 
swampy surroundings a constant malaria hangs 
over it. 



A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 3 

On my arrival at this place, I was, like my great 
master, Livingstone, very much done up with fevers 
and hardships. I also, therefore, foolishly resolved to 
rest a few days to recruit myself, when I ought to 
have done so on the mountains. Preferring the cool- 
ness of the native huts to the flimsy tent, I bribed 
the chief to turn out of his for my benefit, and 
installed myself therein. 

After getting my *^ traps " comfortably arranged, I 
went out to have a good splash in the cool water of 
the lake — a proceeding which resulted in an exciting 
sensation which I did not anticipate. Wading out 
a considerable distance, but not out of my depth, I 
observed what appeared to be a log of wood floating 
a short distance from me. Taking no notice of this, 
I went on laving the cool water over myself with 
great enjoyment. Looking up after a few minutes, 
I observed that the apparent log had floated nearer 
to me. Getting interested in its movements I exa- 
mined it more closely. I made out the outlines of 
aerocodile^s head, with its ugly snout, wrinkled skin, 
and glittering eyes. Fascinated by the sight, I stood 
for a moment motionless, and still it floated nearer. 
At last with a violent effort I threw off the enchant- 
ment, and regaining my presence of mind I made the 
welkin ring with a shout of " Mambo ! mambo ! " 
(crocodile). A considerable number of my men were 
near at hand, and my shout made them instantly 
aware of my position, when they saw me plunging 
desperately to reach the shore. Seizing their guns, 
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4 CENTRAL AFRICA. 

they rushed into the lake in a body, making the 
water boil most furiouely. When they reached me, 
the crocodile was within a few feetj and would have 
seized me in another minute. But seeing the porters 
in such numbers, yelling and shouting and firing ofi' 
their guns, it evidently thought that an empty 
stomach was better than a feaat of bulletsi and 
wisely disappeared, leaving a trail of blood behind. 
If I had been out of my depth at the time, my 
chance of surviving the rencotUre would have been 
a poor one. 

A more pleasing incident, however, marked my 
first day at Pambcte, and effaced the unpleasant 
savour of my frigbt. While lying in a half-feverish 
condition, trying to doze awuy the hot noon hours, I 
was much surprised to hear a strange hubbub. Yelling 
and shouting and firing of guns suddenly became the 
order of the day. Thinking that the village had been 
suddenly attacked by some enemy, I rushed hastily 
out of my but, gun in hand ; and there to my infinite 
amazement stood a white man ! If he bad been a 
ghost from the tomb 1 could not have been more as- 
tonished, and I seemed like one paralyzed. Smilingly 
the " great unknown " came forward, and accord- 
ing to the African salutation & la mode be touched 
his hat, and said, "Mr, Thomson, I presume?" 
Recovering myself somewhat, I replied, " Yes, that 
is my name ; but, good gracious ! who are you ? " 
"My name is Stewart." Ab I thought I, a Scotch- 
man, of course I But what ou earth is he doing here ? 






A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 5 

And how did he come so unexpectedly?* Can he 
have been sent by some one to bring me back, and, 
fearing that I would run away, determined to take 
me by surprise ? 

These and similar notions which flashed through 
my bewildered brain were soon dissipated. I learned 
that he was no such unwelcome emissary, but an ex- 
cellent and energetic lay missionary from Living- 
stonia, at the south end of Lake Nyassa, who had 
come to explore the country between the two lakes, 
and to open up communication with the agents of the 
London Missionary Society, who were expected to 
be at the south end of the lake. On this errand he 
had followed my footsteps for several days, and had 
arrived only one day after me at the south end. I 
may mention as a pleasant coincidence, that exactly 
a year afterwards, on the anniversary of our meeting 
at PambetS, I had the extreme pleasure of accidentally 
encountering Mr. Stewart in London, without having 
been aware that he had left Africa. 

The effect of such a meeting upon me after my 
long weary months of isolation from civilized society 
cannot be expressed in words. With breathless in- 
terest I hung on every word he had to say ; and the 
newspapers he brought with him were more exciting 
than any three-volume novel. I felt as if I had 
received quite a new lease of life. 

It now became necessary to consider seriously what 
my future movements were to be. I had completed 
the task entrusted to Mr. Johnston, and which after 
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his death had devolved on me ; and with all honour 
I might now have returned to home and civilization. 
But from this step my mind entirely revolted. To 
have reached after a hard battle the very centre of 
the unknown, and then to retire, while there was the 
possibility of increasing our knowledge, seemed to me 
the height of folly. Moreover by having carefully 
husbanded my resources, I found that still sufficient 
remained to allow me to do more work. 

My thoughts turned longingly towards the Lukuga, 
the disputed outlet of the lake. The conflicting state- 
ments of Cameron and Stanley had only made the 
mystery more fascinating. Here was a problem 
which I could not leave unsolved. So I braced 
myself for this new effort. 

My observations about the extreme south end and 
at Pambete had led me to two conclusions : first, that 
the lake had risen with great rapidity after the visits 
of Cameron and Stanley, and had attained its greatest 
height in the wet season previous to my arrival, 
flooding large tracts of land, and killing the trees 
which fringed its shores. From this I concluded 
that Cameron's statement as to the Lukuga being the 
outlet at the time of his visit must have been wrong ; 
otherwise the level of the lake could not have risen 
in the very rapid manner in which it certainly had 
done after that visit. My second conclusion was 
this : On the waters of the lake having attained their 
greatest height, a sudden lowering had taken place, 
to the extent of eight feet in as many months. 
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ONWARD FOR THE LUKUGA. J 

Everything seemed to me to indicate that it had 
suddenly found an outlet — probably the Lukuga — 
and by the rapid rush of waters had cut the channel 
deeper, thus lowering the level of the lake to the 
point at which we had found it. To verify this 
theory was now my greatest desire. 

There was, however, another reason why I desired 
to go north. I had received no letters from the time 
of my leaving the coast. I was quite ignorant of 
what the Royal Geographical Society were thinking 
of my movements, and I was anxious to learn what 
instructions they had for me. My only chance of 
getting any communications was by going to Ujiji, 
to which I had directed letters to be sent. 

After writing with diflSculty a few notes while ill 
with toothache and fever, I prepared to leave for the 
north. Mr. Stewart occupied himself with taking a 
most valuable series of lunars, by which the longitude 
of the south end of Tanganyika has been satis- 
factorily fixed. On the 10th of November, after 
Mr. Stewart had generously supplied me with a few 
European luxuries from his own scanty store, we 
separated on our different roads — he for Nyassa, I for 
the Lukuga. 

Crossing the river Eis^, our party commenced the 
ascent of the bordering precipices of the lake. The 
first part of my way led up an extremely rocky talus, 
formed of the fallen debris of the jointed sandstone 
cliffs, where we had to jump from boulder to boulder 
at the imminent risk of broken legs or sprained 
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ankles. As we ascended^ the path became steeper 
and more rugged^ till hands and knees had to be 
employed — the men alternately putting up their 
loads on some resting-place above them, and then 
clambering up themselves. 

Half way up the ascent a sad spectacle met our 
eyes — a chained gang of women and children. They 
were descending the rocks with the utmost diflSculty, 
and picking their steps with great care, as, from 
the manner in which they were chained together, 
the fall of one meant, not only the fall of many 
others, but probably actual strangulation, or disloca- 
tion of the neck. The women, though thus chained 
with iron by the neck, were many of them carrying 
their children on their backs, besides heavy loads on 
their heads. Their faces and general appearance told 
of starvation and utmost hardship, and their naked 
bodies spoke with ghastly eloquence of the flesh- 
cutting lash. Their dull despairing gaze expressed 
the loss of all hope of either life or liberty, and they 
looked like a band marching to the grave. Even the 
sight of an Englishman raised no hope in them ; for, 
unfortunately, the white man has more the character 
of a ghoul than of a liberator of slaves, in the far 
interior. 

Saddest sight of all was that of a string of little 
children, torn from home and playmates, wearily 
following the gang with bleeding, blistered feet, 
reduced to perfect skeletons by starvation, looking up 
with a piteous eye, as if they beseeched us to kill them. 
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FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 9 

It was out of my power to attempt releasing them. 
The most I could do was to stop them, and give the 
little things the supply of beans and ground-nuts I 
usually carried in my pocket. I, however, mightily 
enjoyed giving the rascally Mnyamwesi leader a 
good scare as he came fawning up to me. I looked 
unutterable things, and tapped my gun. He was 
out of sight in a twinkling. 

Truth compels me to say that this was the first 
slave caravan I had yet seen in Africa, though that 
is to some extent accounted for by the fact that, till 
our arrival at Tanganyika, we had been travelling 
away from the usual routes. In Mahenge, I saw the 
warriors return from the mountains to the north of 
Zungomero or Kisake with one slave captive ; and 
in the same country I heard of one or two Arab 
slave caravans making a d6tour to keep clear of us. 
Then while at SombeX to the south of the lake, 
there was a band of slaves hidden in the town, but 
driven off during the night that I might not see 
them. About the lake, however, we had come upon 
the very centre of the slave-trade ; and our after 
experience showed that all its well-known horrors are 
still prevalent, though not to the same enormous 
extent. 

Resuming our climbing after a battle with my 
porters, who began to get tired and wanted to camp 
among the rocks, we reached the bottom of the 
sandstone cliffs. Taking advantage of the dried 
channel of a cascade, where numerous roots and 
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creepers grew conveniently, we gained the top after 
several hours' hard work, and were rewarded by a 
magnificent view of the south end of the lake, lying 
like a great picture 2000 feet beneath us. 

The view to the west, however, was not so cheering. 
The country stretched out, apparently forest-clad, with 
few irregularities to vary the scene, till it reached the 
hills of Ueraba in the east. The soil was sandy and 
barren, and too well drained by the underlying, 
much. jointed sandstones, to allow the growth of any- 
thing but the scantiest of vegetation. The apparent 
forest also proved to consist of nothing but stunted 
shrubs and trees, none of whose stems were more 
than eight inches in diameter. After two hours' 
marching in the hot sun through this uninteresting 
brush-land we entered the village of Setchb, where 
we encamped. 

I sent a small present to the chief, according to 
custom ; but it was returned, with the observation 
that 1 was probably not aware that he was a great 
chief, and that 1 must have made a mistake in sending 
such a paltry present. 1 represented that we were 
quite aware of his greatness, and were proportionately 
ashamed at being compelled to send such a small 
present, but we had travelled far, and my goods were 
dwindling fast away. 

In reply, I was informed that the times were hard, 
and the late harvest had been very bad. He was 
extremely sorry to say that, in consequence, there was 
no food in the village for the white man's caravan. 
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ARRIVAL AT lENDWE. II 

Thereupon the porters raised a howl of dismay, as 
they thought of their empty stomachs ; and bad 
names and unpleasant looks began to circulate. 

Rather alarmed^ and taken aback at this unexpected 
answer, I once more took the question of the present 
into consideration. I found, very much to my relief, 
that after all I could gladden the chiePs heart with 
a suitable cloth. This immediately proved an "open 
sesame '^ to the granaries of Setche, from which 
poured abundance of food, as if the misfortunes of 
the late harvest had been suddenly remedied. 

Next day we continued our march along this 
dreary Plateau, camping in the fertile district of 
Mkombola, and on the following day we once 
more descended to near the level of the lake, at the 
important Arab settlement of lend we, situated near the 
mouth of the river Lof u, where it forms a pretty lake- 
like expansion, bordered with richly cultivated plains. 

lendwe lies in a deep depression of the Plateau, 
densely inhabited by Walungu and Arab slaves 
gathered from various quarters. To the south the 
sandstone rocks rise in almost sheer cliffs 2000 feet 
in altitude. To the north there is a marked falling 
off in altitude, the hills being only some 400 or 500 
feet high. Towards the lake this depression is further 
surrounded by low hills, through which the Lofu finds 
an exit by a deep, narrow, and tortuous gorge into 
Tanganyika. 

We entered this important place with all the 
barbaric pomp and circumstance attainable in an 
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African caravan. A new English flag replaced for 
the time being the torn and tattered Union Jack 
which had led us from Dar-es- Salaam. The men 
donned their best, while in front I myself marched, 
surrounded by a brilliantly-dressed body-guard of 
head men, each carrying a handsome spear in his hand, 
and a gun slung on his back. In the centre of this 
assemblage of dazzling colours and imposing turbans, 
I presented a considerable contrast in my sober, free- 
and-easy suit of Tweeds and pith hat. I had only a 
stick in my hand, and I carried my azimuth compass 
at my side, instead of guns and revolvers. The 
caravan band, with its native drums, clarionet-like 
zomiri, and barghumi, or antelope horn, made an 
appropriate amount of noise as an accompaniment to 
the recitative of the fantastical ly dressed Kiringosis 
and the chorus of the rest of the porters. 

Crowds of astonished natives lined the path ; and 
at our camping-ground there stood a group of Arabs, 
in snow-white shirts and ponderous turbans, ready to 
welcome me with their " Salaams '' and " Yambos.^' 
They were dying with curiosity to know where I had 
come from, and what my objects were. As the tents 
were being pitched, and the goods stacked, I sat 
down in the cool shade of a tamarind- tree, with an 
interesting circle of Arabs around me, while a crowd 
of natives surged excitedly about, in their eagerness 
to see the wonderful white man. 

In deference to the polite questionings of the Arabs, 
I related the story of my wanderings, and many were 
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A CHAT WITH THE ARABS. 1 3 

the looks of aetonishinent and wonder with which it 
was greeted. Another such march they had never 
heard of. Countries had been traversed which they 
themselves had abandoned for years, as being too 
dangerous to pass through ; and yet everything had 
been done so quickly, without death or desertion 
among the porters, and without fighting with the 
natives ; and, what was to them strangest of all, I 
had walked every step of the way, and had neither 
ridden donkeys nor been carried by my men. Hearing 
all this they stroked their long beards, looked won- 
deringly at my embryo whiskers struggling into 
existence, and unanimously concluded that God was 
great, and that I was a ^^ Mzuugu hodari sana'^ (a 
very strong and lucky white man). 

"When I next unfolded to them my plans for the 
future, and announced that I intended to go along 
the west side of the lake, a chorus of disapproval met 
the scheme. It was not to be thought of! No one 
ever accomplished it ! One assured me that the 
mountains were impassable, and drew dark pictures 
of the misfortunes which had attended those who had 
been foolhardy enough to try the feat of crossing 
them. A second described the fierceness and un- 
governable savagery of the natives, especially those 
of Marungu. A third declared there was no food, 
and we would all be starved. Not even the natives 
dared go such a road; and, moreover, the rainy 
season had already commenced, and the streams and 
rivers would be unfordable. 
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Though rather taken aback by these ominous 
assurances^ I was not convinced, or turned from my 
purpose. " See," said I, '' these good men of mine. 
With them I have scaled great and dangerous moun- 
tains. I have passed unhurt through tribes that you 
yourselves dare not go amongst. We have together 
crossed countries hitherto unknown. And yet there 
they all stand, without a break in their ranks. Shall 
I then be afraid of this new work ? No ; I am deter- 
mined not to be baulked ! If the mountain be diflS- 
cult to traverse, I shall take light and easy loads. If 
there is little food to be got, I will take few men with 
me. And if the natives are dangerous, I shall make 
them my friends, and let them know that the white 
man comes with a diflferent purpose than to make 
them slaves, and destroy their villages and food." 

Upon this harangue of mine the Arabs only looked 
at each other in silence, amazed that I should insist 
upon such an aimless and useless waste of energy. 
With many ejaculations of " Allah ! '' they rose to 
depart, protesting with kindly warmth that whatever 
they had was at my disposal. 

This interview shaped ray plans at once. lendwe 
was a populous place, with unlimited supplies of food. 
I therefore determined to leave all my men, except 
thirty, under the charge of Chuma; and then, taking 
only absolute necessaries in light loads, push on by 
forced marches to the Lukuga. 

The prospect of real difficulties and an adventurous 
march quite animated and excited me, making me 
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commence at once the needful preparations. So^ on 
the following morning, the men were collected by 
beat of drum, and my intention declared. 

The rains had already shown symptoms of com- 
mencing. It would be necessary, therefore, to build 
a substantial waterproof house for our goods; and 
that was at once commenced. A suitable spot was 
selected, and a number of men began to prepare 
the ground. The rest of the caravan, headed by the 
drummer and piper, set off to the woods, to cut poles 
and make bark ropes. At midday they returned 
loaded, but singing lustily all the time. 

The men entered into my schemes most heartily, and 
they worked as if it was a matter of life and death. In 
two days they had erected the largest house in that part 
of the country, and we were ready to start. The loads 
were speedily prepared, and it only remained that the 
versonnel of the travelling party should be determined. 

As this trip was to be manifestly a dangerous one, 
I resolved to take only volunteers. The men were 
called up, and the question asked, " Who would go ? " 
On the one side were perils and hardships ; on the 
other, idleness and ease. The latter alternative 
was tempting to dispositions like the Waswahili. 
Yet no time was lost. First one, then another, and 
another, cheerfully offered himself for the enterprise, 
until it became almost a matter of competition who 
was to go. From the best of the caravan I was able 
to select the required number — thirty. Of this party 
Makatuba was made the leader, Chuma being left 
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behind in sole charge of all our remaining goods and 
men — a very tempting position to one who enjoyed 
acting the great man, and who was so well known for 
his gallantry to the ladies. 

The district of lendwe is, with the exception of 
Ujiji, the most important if not the most populous 
place on Lake Tanganyika. It is formed of twenty 
or thirty villages, lying along the rich alluvial plain 
which borders the lake-like expansion of the Lofu. 
The people are Walungu, and, like the rest of the tribe, 
are of a peaceable and industrious nature. An old man, 
now probably dead, named Chumanganga, was the 
chief of the villages. His heir to the chieftainship 
is a young man named Kapufi, who developed a great 
friendship for us, and rendered us much assistance. 

The importance of the place, however, arises mainly 
from its connexion with the Arab and Wanyamwesi 
merchants, who have made it their headquarters, 
from which they prosecute their trading among the 
countries to the west — Uemba, Kabuire, the neigh- 
bourhood of Lakes Moero and Bangweolo, and away 
to Katanga, from which a large amount of copper 
is brought, and bartered all over the tribes of the 
interior, who use it for ornamental purposes. 

The traders are all in connexion with Unyanyembe, 
working either independently for themselves or acting 
as agents for the big Arab merchants of that important 
centre. Their mode of working is to settle down for 
a certain time at lendwe with their wives, slaves, &c., 
cultivate the gr6und around their settlements, and 
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despatch trading and hunting expeditions to the still 
rich ivory and slave countries to the west. When 
sufficient of these has been collected to form a caravan, 
they are despatched to Unyanyembe by way of 
Ulungu, Fipa, and Khonongo. The settlement is 
left under the charge of a confidential slave till the 
return of the party from Unyanyembe. 

A very large and important trade is thus carried 
on. Of the great arteries which meet at Unyan- 
yembe, there are now but three of any consequence — 
the Karagwe and Uganda route to the north ; the 
Manyema route to the west by way of Ujiji and 
Uguha; and lastly, the Kabuire and Uemba route, 
by way of Fipa, Ulungu, and Tend we. 

The fact that the trade in ivory and slaves now 
almost entirely depends on the distant countries to 
which these routes lead, suggests a woeful tale of 
destruction. Twenty years ago, the countries between 
Tanganyika and the coast were rich in ivory. Trade 
routes ramified through every part. Caravans came 
laden from Mambwe, Ulungu, Urori, Ubena, Ugogo, 
and Unyanyembe, and the more distant regions were 
scarcely known. Now these countries are completely 
despoiled. Over that vast region hardly a tusk of ivory 
is to be got ; and as the slave-trade does not pay by 
itself, even that has dwindled .down into insignificant 
proportions. To supply the demand for the precious 
article, the traders have to push further and further 
each year, and now only the most remote and central 
partsof Africa yield ivory in any abundance — if indeed 
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it can be said to be abundant anywhere ; for be it 
understood the ramifications of the trade are enor- 
mous. No one country yields much ivory. R is by 
a process of infiltration, as it were, from a vast area 
that ivory finds its way to some common cenlre, such 
as Nyangwe in Manyema. 

This ruthless destruction of elephants cannot con- 
tinue long. They cannot be bred in a year or two, 
and when once destroyed in any region can never be 
replaced. The area in which they are still found is 
being gradually reduced. An iron band of ruthless 
destroyers is drawing round it ; and it may be safely 
predicted that in twenty years the noble African 
elephant will be a rare animal. 

I found it to be quite impossible to form the 
slightest estimate of the amount of trade in slaves 
and ivory which finds its way through lend we. The 
Arabs, jealous of my intentions, would give me no 
information ; and I could gather no data from my 
own observations to give me any reliable clue. In 
all probability 1000 slaves and from 30,000 lbs. to 
40,000 lbs. of ivory would be rather over than within 
the mark. 

Of the horrors of the slave traffic I saw no sign, 
beyond meeting an occasional delinquent in chains. 
In every settlement I visited I saw only contented, 
well-fed people, leading an idle, lazy life. 

The Arabs during my three days' stay at lend we 
were extremely hospitable, and loaded me with 
presents of fish, pounded rice, fowls, and eggs. 
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Coming from so many different donors, these presents 
were rather troublesome, as, in order to keep up my 
character, I had to give larger p^sents in return. 
Still 1 believe that their hospitality was genuine and 
not mercenary. These Arabs struck me as the most 
gentlemanly and courteous of men. They were never 
rude or intrusive, and always ready to anticipate my 
wants. 

On the morning of our* departure, they all arrived 
in a body to conduct us part of the way, bringing as 
a farewell present further supplies of food. It 
threatened rain, and I tried to dissuade them from 
coming ; J)ut this they would have considered rude, 
and go they would. Followed b}'' my little band, we 
stepped out gaily, headed for a short distance by our 
musicians. All the other porters rushed along beside 
us, and would not be content till they had shaken my 
arm nearly out of its socket. 

We had not gone above two miles when a thunder- 
storm came on, accompanied by heavy rain, which 
soon drenched the unfortunate Arabs, whose thin 
white garments clung like loose skin about their 
bodies. They, however, persisted in conveying me 
to my first camp, which was at the settlement of an 
Arab some distance up the Lofu, where we had to 
cross the river. This we at last reached, and got 
comfortably housed. 

Early next morning the *^ Agnes " was unfolded, and 
in an hour we were all safely landed on the other side 
of the Lofu. We felt that at last we were fairly off*. 

c 2 
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It is impossible to describe the pleasant feelings of 
exhilaration which took possession of me on finding* 
myself on the march with so small a band. I felt as 
if, free and unfettered, I once more roamed alone on 
my own Scotch hills. I revelled in the sense of 
deliverance from the soul-wearying cares and troubles 
of a large caravan, which, like an incubus, hangs round 
a traveller's neck, and stifles all pleasure by the anxiety 
it gives rise to. When he would prefer knocking 
about unfettered in this place and in that, in search of 
something new or fascinating, he must ever keep on 
beaten tracks, always suspicious, always watchful of 
his men, while endeavouring with as much, minuteness 
as possible to comprehend his surroundings. But 
now, with only thirty good men and true, I seemed to 
have no anxieties or cares. So light of heart did 
this feeling make me, that I was tempted sometimes 
to execute a good Scotch dance for the benefit of the 
natives, in order to reduce the eflfervescence of my 
spirits. 

On crossing the Lofu our route led up the face of 
the low hills, and struck away N.N.W. over a pro- 
jecting headland to the inner termination of Cameron's 
Bay. I may here mention an incident which, though 
trifling in itself, threw a pleasant light on the 
character of the oft-reviled Waswahili. In my eager- 
ness to get on, I had been walking too quickly for 
the loaded men to keep up with me. At last I halted, 
and fearing that they might have taken a different 
road, I began shouting most lustily, and firing off* my 
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gun. In a short time I was surprised to see three of 
my best men coming rushing to the place in great 
excitement, with loaded guns, and looking as if they 
were pursued by an enemy. On inquiring what was 
wrong, I learned that they thought I had been 
attacked, and they had at once thrown down their 
loads, and run to my assistance. 

In the afternoon we camped beside a long creek - 
like extension of the lake, beside a village which had 
been burned down by the Arabs for some oflTence. 
We had no food with us, but we contrived to make 
ourselves comfortable over two large antelopes which 
we shot. 

Next day we reached Cameron's Bay, and camped 
at a place called Sumbi, the large settlement of an 
Mlima Arab. As I felt somewhat feverish, I took up 
my abode in a hut which \yas being built. Though 
roofed and thatched, the walls were only formed of 
poles, set a few inches apart like the bars of a cage. 
While such a shelter admitted the breeze and warded 
off the sun, I soon regretted the step I had taken : 
for throughout the entire day, the hut was sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd eager to see me. A 
circle of eyes hemmed me in on all sides, noses pushed 
through the bars, in the eagerness of their possessors 
to get a good view of me. Greasy black hands were 
thrust in to feel the texture of my blanket or my 
clothes. In my feverish condition this was the 
height of irritation and misery. I asked them to go 
away, as I wanted to sleep ; but it was of no use. I 
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yelled at them to ''get out;" but they would not, 
and only laughed. I got ray men to send them 
off; but they instantly returned. I became furious, 
and threw my boots and camp-stool at the intru- 
sive noses; but these being tiraeously withdrawn, 
received no harm, and only a roar of laughter 
greeted my action. I then became sullen and re- 
signed. I thought of myseU" as a wild animal caged, 
and wondered if creatures in the Zoological had the 
same feelings as myself, when surrounded by a crowd. 
Deep in such reflections, I covered my head with my 
blanket, clutched it convulsively, and finally fell 
asleep, exhausted by my excitement. 

The Mlima Arab at the head of the settlement of 
Sumbi had been many years in the country, and 
being deeply in debt at the coast, could not return 
till he had amassed sufficient ivory to pay his cre- 
ditors. He had come to Itawa (the country we were 
now in) by a somewhat unusual route, having passed 
through Khutu to Mahenge, then struck west 
through Urori and Fipa to Tanganyika, crossing 
by canoes to Pamlilo, the chief town of Itawa, from 
which, after staying a few years, he had removed to 
Sumbi. 

About Cameron's Bay there were numerous evidences 
of the marked rise of the lake and its subsequent sub- 
sidence. The Arabs confirmed the truth of what we 
had been elsewhere told, that the rise had continued 
till the previous wet season, and then the water 
had suddenly fallen away. To observe the numerous 
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dead trees still standing out in the lake it might be 
imagined that the water was still above its normal 
level ; but a more careful examination shows that the 
fact is due to the washing away of the soil about 
their roots. 

Three very arduous and difficult marches along the 
rocky shores of the lake, up mountain sides, among 
rocks intruded through the sandstones, which they 
have smashed and broken till almost unrecognizable, 
'across deep ravines, and along the top of a part of the 
Plateau, brought us to Pamlilo, the chief town of 
Itawa (the Akalunga of Cameron). On these marches, 
and at the places where we camped, we had various 
opportunities of observing the natives. They proved 
to be exceedingly interesting in their appearance and 
habits, they have remarkably well-made figures, and 
faces which were frequently very pretty, with small 
features, straight well-shaped noses, and thin lips, 
not at all like the negroes we usually see in England. 
Many of the girls were decidedly good-looking, with 
a certain piquant cast of countenance; while their 
colour was of that pleasant and agreeable shade which 
made dress appear quite superfluous. 

Such enthusiasts as delight in muscular and well- 
developed limbs would find among these people much 
to draw forth their admiration ; for in that particular 
the Waitawa are unrivalled among African tribes. 

They shave their hair back from the brow, round 
which they wear a band of variously-coloured beads, 
with much tasteful effect. They either leave the rest 
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of their hair alone, or work beads iuto it. The men 
frequently dress it into various fantastic devices, 
such as antelopes' horns. The women wear enor- 
mous cylinders of wood in the lobes of their ears, and 
copper pins stuck in the most uncomfortable manner 
through their lips, and in the sides of their noses- 
Tlieir dress consists almost solely of a flap of skin 
behind. The absence of this would be considered 
highly improper, although to me its only use 
appears to be as a protection from damp when 
sitting on the wet ground. As ornaments they wear 
copper rings and triangular bits of ivory. 

When in ihe moodj it was one of my most pleasant 
entertainments to hold an evening reception, seated 
on my camp-stool, under the shade of a tree or the 
eaves of a hut. Hound me would gather the old men, 
withered and worn, gazing with latk-lustre eye at the 
strange phenomenon before them. The young men 
and warriors would express their astonishment by 
eager looks, but trying to put on a certain air of 
brr.vado and carelessness. 

Here and there the children, frightened and awe- 
struck, would shelter themselves behind the adults, 
and peer between their legs. As one thing and 
another was shown, my watch, compass, revolvers, 
portraits, &«., the excitement usually became intense. 
But tlie climax was ouly reached when, turning up 
the sleeve of my shirt, I showed them my white skin 
where not browned by exposure. 

The most amusing part, however, was the behaviour 
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of the young girls — many of them perfect graces. 
These usually were to be seen in pairs, with arras 
placed lovingly round each other's necks or waists. I 
encouraged the approach of such with a paternal 
smile. Nudging each other, and giggling, they 
would advance with affected timidity to get a nearer 
view, every 4iow and then starting off like frightened 
deer, to burst out in laughter and hold their hands 
over their mouths, as is their custom when astonished. 
Soon they would come back, and getting more con- 
fidence begin to examine me in detail. A wink, or 
perhaps a poke in the ribs, would bring our interview 
to a close, and they would bolt away, screaming with 
amusement at the intense humour and jocularity of 
the Mzungu. 

Not to chronicle in exteiiso our movements through 
Itawa, let me describe our reception at Pamlilo, the 
village of the chief who is called Mlilo. 

On the fifth day of our march from lend we I was 
as usual considerably in front of my men, who with 
their loads were not able to walk as fast as myself. 
The sky threatened a storm, which made me push on 
hastily to get under shelter before it broke. On 
approaching the village nobody was to be seen, the 
natives having taken refuge in their houses out of 
the rain, which by this time had begun to fall heavily. 
The place was by no means inviting, situated as it 
was on a point of land protected by a very high and 
strong stockade. This was grimly ornamented by a 
few hundred human skulls in all conditions, from the 
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freshly stuck up head to the bleached cranium, and 
all apparently snapping their jaws with enjoyment at 
the thought of a new companion, as the wind wheeled 
them backwards and forwards in their high perch. 
The ground outside was strewed with human bones^ 
and it seemed as if the place was a veritable Golgotha. 
The weird effect of the scene was heightened by the 
absence of any living thing, the dark hue and 
threatening aspect of the sky, and the great stillness, 
broken only by wind among the trees and the sullen 
roar of the lake. My men were far behind, and for 
a moment I stood wondering what I should do. The 
rain, however, was falling fast, and there was no use 
being squeamish. So into the village I marched 
unnoticed, and finding out a hut with a broad over- 
hanging eave I took refuge from the storm, waiting 
unseen till my men came forward, in order that I 
might appear with appropriate pomp. 

I had been thus ensconced nearly ten minutes, when 
suddenly the stillness of the village was broken by a 
loud peculiar shout. This was almost immediately 
taken up from every quarter, until the very stones 
seemed to yell out the strange cry. Drums added to the 
uproar, while the women screamed, and the men were 
seen to hurry towards the gate, shouting and bran- 
dishing their spears. I was very much astonished at 
this ; but, supposing it was simply the fashionable 
mode of receiving a caravan I remained still, expecting 
my men every minute. However the uproar continued 
without abatement, and my men did not appear. 
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Thinking there must be something wrong, I at 
last emerged from my cover. To my surprise and 
dismay I found the gates closed, and the stockade 
and crows' nests manned by an excited multitude, 
shaking their spears apparently at some enemy out- 
side. It instantly flashed upon me that I was a 
prisoner, and cut off from my men. Clearly, how- 
ever, my presence in the village was not known ; for 
on my appearing among them so suddenly and un- 
expectedly every voice was hushed, and the once 
excited multitude stood still as if petrified. For a 
few moments we looked at each other, and not a word 
was uttered. I saw at once that I was supposed to 
be a ghost. Taking advantage of this superstition, 
and somewhat recovering my presence of mind, I 
struck an attitude, and like Hamlet's spirit moved 
forward with slow deliberate strides, and a severe 
expression of face. At each step the warriors recoiled 
in front of me. Struck with awe, they looked at me 
with staring eyes and open mouths in breathless 
silence. This was too much for me, and unable to 
keep up the character, I burst out with an irrepress- 
ible roar of laughter. The effect of that laugh was 
most astonishing. The amazed savages recoiled still 
further, and, but for the fascination which held them, 
they would have fled. The gate, however, was now 
free, and I was within a few steps of it. With one 
bound I reached it, and before they could recover their 
senses it was open, and I was outside, to the unbounded 
joy of my men, who were trembling for my safety. 
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I immediately despatched messengers to demand 
why they had received the great white man in this 
inhospitable manner, and I gave free vent to terrible 
threats. They were soon brought to their senses^ 
apologized humbly, and explained the matter. My 
men were supposed, when seen, to be a war-party, as 
the custom of sending notice of our approach had 
not been attended to, and they had in consequence 
shut their gates. It afterwards appeared that some 
years previously a notorious Arab, named Kanenda, 
had introduced himself with a party into the village, 
under professions of friendship, and when fairly 
inside had treacherously attacked the people, killing 
many, making others slaves, and exacting a large 
ransom of ivory from Mlilo. 

On these matters being mentioned, my feigned 
wrath was appeased. To show that there was no 
ill-will I went into the village, though the in- 
habitants had evidently not got over the feeling of 
trepidation with which I had inspired them. 

I was rather surprised to find a tamed ostrich 
running about the village. It had been brought all 
the way from Unyamyembe, but for what purpose 
it would be somewhat difficult to say, as the natives 
rarely trouble themselves with the taming or rearing 
of animals. 

Cameron speaks of Pamlilo (Akalunga) as the 
largest village he had seen in Africa. Between his 
visit and mine its glory must have departed from it, 
as I found it to be only a third or fourth-rate village. 
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A short time previous to the arrival of the East 
African Expedition, the Wa-emba from the west 
had invaded Itawa, and 'had besieged Pamlilo. This 
may account for its decay, as it certainly accounts 
for the numerous skulls which strew the ground and 
ornament the stockade. 

As Mlilo was a potentate of some note, I gave him 
a handsome present. I was received for that purpose 
under the eaves of a huge circular granary, the roof 
of which was so large in proportion to the house it 
covered that it looked like an umbrella with a short 
and thick handle. 

The reception was very imposing ; indeed, it was 
the only case I had seen in which a measure of war- 
like display and discipline was observed. The chief 
reminded me very much of his royal brother Mlilo, 
of Inyamwanga. I was, however, treated very 
scurvily, and, as in Cameron^s case, I got no return 
present In fact, it was only with difficulty I got a 
guide. 

The next two marches from Pamlilo led us through 
an unusually well populated and cultivated tract lying 
along the side of the lake, the high mountains here 
receding from the shores. On the third day we 
began the ascent of the higher ground once more. 
We were pleased to note the signs of a more 
abundant vegetation. The forests which covered 
the high grounds were formed of trees rising tall 
and straight. The rains, which were now of daily 
occurrence, were causing the fresh green grass and 
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buds to sprout forth, and the country had a 
character of fertility we had not observed since 
leaving the coast region. 

We now approached the boundary of Itawa. Tlie 
fact was abundantly indicated to us by the absence of 
inhabitants, the deserted villages and fields, which, for a 
distance of forty miles, marked the limits of the debate- 
able ground. These marches were excessively severe, 
owing to the necessity of pushing on as fast as pos- 
sible,the rains having fairly set in, and threatening to 
stop all progress. Rising at break of day we partook 
of some cassava, or Indian corn, accompanied by 
sugarless coffee. Then ofi" we trudged in the chilly 
morning, pushing through grass from four to ten feet 
high, laden with cold dew which kept us thoroughly 
drenched for three hours each day. In marching 
we required to go with our arms held up before our 
faces, to ward off the blows of the rebounding stalks. 
Then a precipitous ascent would test our limbs and 
lungs, till, reaching the height of 2000 feet above our 
morning's camp, we would commence our descent on 
the opposite side, slipping and falling, ever in danger 
from rolling stones behind, which required us to 
exercise the utmost care and caution. Two men 
had been sufficient to carry our collapsible boat all 
the way to Lake Tanganyika, while, on this part of 
the march, it required eight men, and even then it 
proved such a killing load that twice I had my hammer 
out to destroy it. 

Arrived at the bottom, we would vary our march 
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by plunging through a foul ree<ly swamp by a hippo- 
potamus track, full of treacherous holes, into which we 
would unsuspectingly sink, with an electric shock to 
our nerves, squirting the foul contents on every side ; 
then wading through a marshy stream, not unfre- 
quently up to the breast or neck, we would commence 
the laborious escalade of another mountain, requiring 
the mutual assistance of the men to get their loads 
up. This was something like a fair specimen of the 
day's routine in Itawa. The strain told on the men 
very severely. Out of our thirty porters, there were 
never less than five hors de combat. 

On the 25th of November we reached the river 
Runangwa, which forms the boundary-line between 
Itawa and Marungu. 

We were very much amused at the number of 
wives our guide had scattered over the country. 
First one, and then another, was picked up by the 
way, till he became a man of much importance with 
his numerous following, carrying his mat, cooking 
pot, or other belongings. It appeared that this was 
his principal object in becoming our guide. 

After three very trying marches over uninhabited 
mountains, rising to a height of from COOO to 
7000 feet, we reached the first village of Marungu, 
situated on a small stretch of level ground gained 
from the lake by the debris brought down by a 
large stream called the Lumbezi. The name of 
the place was Kapampa, from the chief of that 
name. We were all glad of two days' rest here, to 
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recruit ourselves, for every one of us was about dead 
beat. We were very hospitably received by the 
people, and, though food was not very abundant, it 
was at least cheap. 

The chief, who had heard through our guide how 
badly we had been received by Mlilo, resolved to outdo 
him by giving us a very large present. This included 
a large fish, which was too oily to be eaten by me, 
but which supplied the men with capital material. 

Much improved by our rest, we resumed our way 
northward. And now commenced a piece of work 
which for hardships, difficulties, and dangers, far sur- 
passed anything we had as yet encountered — though 
we had had our share of hard work — and probably 
equalling anything recorded in the history of African 
travelling. AVe had now no gentle undulations and 
rounded valleys, but savnge peaks and precipices, 
alternating with deep gloomy ravines and glens. 
Ridge after ridge had to be crossed, rising with pre- 
cipitous sides, and requiring hands and knees in the 
ascent. Now we would go up 3000 feet, to descend 
as far, rei)eating the process perhaps three times a 
day, and never getting half a mile of moderately good 
walking ground. 

The rainy season had fairly set in with all the fury 
characteristic of the tropics, and the very floodgates of 
heaven seemed to have opened to deluge the land ; yet 
through the remorseless downpour we must march, 
hour after hour, and day after day. The huge 
rolling thunder-clouds overspread the heights, and 
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the thunder, with appalling roar, echoed and re- 
echoed on every side. Now it was above us — the 
lightning flashes ever and anon splitting the clouds 
open with their awful power. Then we were in the 
midst of it, with view circumscribed by the enveloping 
darkness, while the ground shook, and we instinctively 
cringfed with dread as the gloom was ever and anon 
dispelled for an instant with blinding effect. 

Pressing upward, we would next stand triumphant 
upon some savage peak, and look down on the incessant 
war of elements. And with what a wild exultant ex- 
citement did we watch the grand scene beneath ! The 
rugged mountains and valleys, with the murky clouds 
rolling in dense masses around them ; the swollen 
headlong torrents adding their monotonous roar to 
the ever-renewed thunder-peals; while the resistless 
wind whistled through the trees, bending them like 
straws. 

In passing some of these streams we had to 
exercise the utmost caution to prevent being swept 
away, ropes having to be fastened on the opposite 
bank. On one occasion, a village boy crossing with 
us after dark lost his footing, and was never seen 
again. I shall always remember the strange scene 
this gave rise to. The news spread during the night 
among the mountain villagers, who poured out in 
crowds with the strangest half-cry half-laugh that 
can be imagined, till every valley and hill-top in the 
darkness seemed to give forth the weird chorus of 
lament^ition. 

VOL. n. D 
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Yet the savage and awe-inspiring grandeur of tlie 
mountain scenery we traversed in Marangu was not 
without its relief. Here the sun, darting his rays 
through a rift in the overhanging cloud-bank, would 
glorify as if with a golden crown some conspicuous 
peak, or smile upon some pleasant glade ; and there 
glimpses of Tanganyika would be obtained, 2000 feet 
beneath us, its waters in the distance seeming as calm 
and undisturbed as the sleep of innocence. Tlie 
atmosphere at this period of the year was remarkably 
transparent, so that the opposite side of the lake could 
be as clearly discerned as if only a few miles off, with its 
peaks, glens, and valleys sharply defined against the 
sky, even the very shades and colours being brought 
out distinctly. During the dry season, so dull and 
hazy is the atmosphere that not the slightest trace of 
the opposite side can be obtained. 

The people of Mainingu are in every respect diffe- 
rent from the Waitawa, partaking much of the wild 
and savage character of the scenery. They are black, 
sooty savages, with muscular figures, thick everted 
lips, and bridgeless noses. Clothing was for the most 
part eschewed ; and what there was of it was chiefly 
native-made bark cloth. There was no such thing as 
imported European cloth, at least among those living 
in the mountains — those down on the shores of the lake 
having a small trade with the Wajiji, who occasionally 
cruise round the west side for slaves and ivory. 
Goat skins, however, are most commonly used, worn 
simply over the back and shoulders. 
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The Marungu keep considerable flocks of sheep and 
goats^ but do not milk the latter. Fowls also are 
abundant ; and as the soil along the river side is 
usually good, and rain falls almost incessantly^ vege- 
table food is raised to a large extent. 

In most respects the existence of these natives 
must be of a truly miserable character, living 
as they do among grassy heights 7000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The soil is cold and clayey ; 
and as the mountains, except where facing the 
lake, are entirely devoid of trees, fuel can hardly 
be got, so that they are compelled to eat their food 
generally uncooked, and they have to warm them- 
selves as best they can. Necessity, however, constrains 
them in this matter to organize for the common 
benefit. As every family cannot afford a separate fire, 
there is a common meeting-house or shed in each 
village, with a fire always kept burning for the 
comfort of the men, the women not being admitted. 
In spite of these disadvantages the high mountains 
of Marungu are the most populous parts I have seen 
in Africa, probably owing to the fact that they can 
raise food throughout the entire year. 

A curious fact relating to these Marungu natives 
is the prevalence of huge swellings in the throat 
among those dwelling in the high mountains, while 
those beside the lake are not afflicted with this 
disease. It is said that any one so troubled becomes 
cured in time by simply living on the lower level 
near the lake. Some even go so far as to say that 
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the patient only requires to look into Tanganyika to 
get cured. 

The most notable characteristic of the Marun^n is 
their extraordinary excitability. This was shown 
under various circumstances, and it placed our lives 
in constant jeopardy, from which we escaped only by 
the exercise of the utmost coolness and self-possession. 
It is specially noticeable among the mountaineers, 
who, broken up into small parties, live in continual 
danger of attack from their neighbours, or from the 
slave-hunting tribes around them. This fact, together 
with the hardships of their lot, and their entire 
isolation from all communication with traders, pro- 
bably explains the annoying trait. Even the existence 
of the white man was entirely unknown to them. 

My first acquaintance with their peculiarities was 
sufficiently alarming. It happened on the second 
day of our march from Kapampa. We had crossed 
the path which separates the deep gorge or valley of 
the Masensa from the more open valleys of the Lovu, 
and had attained an altitude of about 7000 feet. I 
was marching along in front with only my gunbearer, 
through an open country, with grassy undulating hills 
surrounding me,my thirty men being some distance be- 
hind. Suddenly a clear startling cry rang through the 
air from a distant height. No one was to be seen, and 
I stopped in surprise. Then another and another cry 
was utteredfrom difl^erent peaks, till the country echoed 
and re-echoed with the unwonted sounds. We had no 
difficulty in recognizing them as the Marungu war-cries. 
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We were not kept long in doubt as to the mean- 
in<^ of all this. From every mountain top, and in 
every valley armed natives sprang into view as if 
by magic, running from place to place and con- 
gregating at diSerent points. Down from the heights 
the warriors came dashing at headlong speed, brandish- 
ing their spears and axes, and still filling the startled 
air with cries as if in great agony. It became only 
too apparent that we were the objects of their intended 
attack. At first my impulse was to take to my heels 
and get back to my men, but on second thoughts 
I refrained. They, however, seeing what was coming 
began to hurry up to my assistance. But before they 
could reach me, one party, headed by a warrior 
apparently mad with excitement, came dashing for- 
ward with axe uplifted, evidently intending to make 
short work with me. It was a critical moment, but 
I did not move. Opening my arms to show that I 
had no weapons, I shouted out the customary saluta- 
tion, and declared ourselves *' Wazungu " and friends. 
The leader of the band, now almost within arm's 
length of me, let drop his uplifted axe in amazement. 
He clearly had either not observed my appearance 
before, or if so, had taken me for an Arab, whom 
they had heard much of, but had never seen. As I 
stood there, apparently unconscious of danger, and 
without weapons of any kind, they seemed quite 
astounded, and doubtless concluded, as at Pamlilo, 
that I was something unearthly and *' uncanny/' 

Before they quite recovered themselves my men 
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arrived, in great anxiety for my safety, and preparin<T^ 
to use their guns. I at once ordered them to put 
the boxes, &c., in a ring, and sit down ; to keep cool 
and quiet, but to be ready for any emergency. The 
natives now crowded round ns in hundreds, all still 
under the belief that we were Arabs, come to fight and 
make slaves of them; and yet with me walking between 
my men and themselves they felt they were facing 
an enigma and a problem beyond their comprehension. 
This, however, did not allay their excitement, though 
it prevented them from commencing the fight. With 
demoniac faces they yelled and shook their spears and 
bows and arrows. Dancing round about us with the 
wildest gestures, they incited each other to the attack. 
It almost seemed as if they were on red-hot plates 
of iron, so much did they writhe and wriggle like 
men in torture. Now and then some of them would 
go rushing away for some distance, and dashing 
themselves down on the ground, would roll about and 
bite the earth in the agonies of their frightful pas- 
sion. . 

In such a pandemonium it was quite impossible to 
get a word in ; and as it would evidently be some 
time before they were sufficiently calm to be spoken 
to, I told my cook to make some coffee, to console 
myself in the interim. At last our coolness had the 
desired effect, and we managed to make ourselves heard. 
I asked them if they had never seen or heard of the 
white man before. We came to make friends with 
them, and not to fight and get slaves. Did people 
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come with boxes and bales when they wanted to 
fight ? If war was our intention, why were we now 
sitting peaceably among them ? We were not Arabs, 
and had no dealings with them. " Are the Arabs of 
this colour ? '^ cried I, showing my bare arm. That 
proved to be the finishing coup. I felt quite flattered 
at the shout of admiration which greeted the sight 
of my white skin, where it had not been browned by 
African heate and damps. 

Matters being thus amicably arranged, we ad- 
journed to the village after our three hours' detention, 
and were most hospitably treated. 

Two days later an incident of a similar nature 
occurred, which placed me in even a more peri- 
lous position. We had had a long march, and 
as the day was considerably gone, we were com- 
pelled to camp at a very small village, in which 
we found only two old men left in charge. Their 
fears we soon allayed, and apprehending no evil, we 
settled ourselves down for the night. As suflScient food 
could not be got in the village, the men went oflF on 
a foraging expedition, leaving only four to guard our 
goods. While they were away, the villagers, having 
got some notice of our appearance, returned, and 
under the impression that we were Arabs, again 
enacted the scenes of the Lovu valley. This time 
we were only four against twenty — not a very large 
number if we had been inclined for fighting. But 
that was utterly opposed to my policy, and once more, 
unarmed^ I stepped in front. For a moment the 
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clamour ceased. I looked steadily at the leader with 
my hat off, and said we were friends. He stood with a 
fierce and passionate face, in advance of his men, with 
his bow drawn to the utmost. A slip ! — and a poi- 
soned arrow would have been launched at me from 
within ten feet. Meanwhile the two old men whom 
we had at first found in the village did not cease inter- 
ceding for us. The chief's face relaxed. He unstrung 
his bow, and I breathed freely once more, for the 
danger was past. We only required an opportunity 
to remove misconception as to who we were, to feel 
ourselves as safe as in any town in Britain. 

In all their actions the Marungu showed the same 
excitability. They were always rushing to extremes. 
Their conversation was usually one continued scream, 
at the pitch of their voice, and an argument could 
never be carried on without the yelling and shrieking 
of half a dozen men at one time. On one occasion, 
when I was irritable through an attack of fever, 
they made such an unbearable din, that, unable to get 
them removed from the door of my tent by mild 
means, I scattered them by throwing my boots, water- 
bottle, and camp stool among them. 

In all our marches through Marungu, I found it 
was necessary for our safety that I should be at the 
head of my men. My appearance usually so amazed 
the natives that we got an opportunity of talking to 
them, while if I had been behind or out of sight, 
they would have attacked us without parley. I 
found also here, as indeed with all the tribes, that 
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my strong point was to show complete confidence in 
the natives, and never to appear suspicious. It may 
seem paradoxical when I say that my immunity 
from personal attack arose from my ha^bit of walk- 
ing about alone, and without arms. This might be 
highly dangerous in a half-civilized country, but 
not so in a savage one. As savage tribes are ever at 
mortal feud with one another, and in constant fear of 
attack, they are compelled on all occasions to carry 
arms as an absolute necessity. Consequently, when 
they saw me walking about unarmed, sometimes 
actually miles from my men, they imagined I was 
something more than human, and had a great charm 
or " medicine '^ about me, and therefore that I had 
better be left alone. To appear suspicious, is simply to 
engender suspicion in the natives, and when suspicion 
exists there can be no mutual understanding. 

During this journey I had an extremely nasty 
attack of fever, which stuck to me for three weeks. 
It was brought on by the severe mental and nervous 
strain, the constant drenchings and other hardships 
producing a disorganization of the entire system. 
Its worst symptoms were frightful headaches, which 
left me neither night nor day, and which were fre- 
quently accompanied by palpitation and difficulty of 
breathing. I became so ill and reduced, that I 
could have walked into the lake with the most philo- 
sophical resignation. Still I pushed onward, letting 
no amount of agony or weakness stop my daily 
marches. But L went like an automaton : I had 
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worked up my machinery to convey me to the Luku<ja, 
and mechanically I moved towards it. I almost felt 
that in spite of death itsolf my boues must go 
marching along to the goal. 

On the 6th of December we descended once more 
from the high mountain to a large open tract, which 
extends like an acute triangle into the Plate«au^ 
owing to a change of the geology — the low valley- 
like area being of soft friable sandstones^ surrounded 
by the felspathic and granitic rocks of the mountains. 
At the village where we camped, namely, Kwamanda, 
there rises a very eurious quadrangular hill of red 
sandstone, with perfect walls, or cliffs, on all sides, 
and topped with trees. It stands about 600 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country, and forms 
a marked feature in the landscape. The name of this 
curious monument-like hill is Malumbi. 

As at Kapampa, we were compelled to stay and 
recruit a day or two. One of the men had become 
so ill with haemorrhage that he had to be carried down 
from the mountain, and two days after he died. 

A few hours after our arrival Man da, the chief, 
came to interview me. He interested me very much 
by his appearance and intelligence. His features 
showed very little of the negro, and he might have 
passed for an old Indian Nabob. When he sat down, 
or rose, he was saluted by a ringing shout from 
all the people. He made a lengthy speech, speak- 
ing in short sentences, at the pitch of his voice, 
making long pauses, throwing his arms about like a 
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windmill^ and slapping his hands and thighs. He 
commenced by setting forth his greatness. Many 
caravans^ he said^ came to him to trade^ and be 
received them like a king, giving them houses, food, 
and everything they wanted ! He showed himself 
much interested in whatever was shown him, saluting 
each new object with a shout of admiration. 

We found bark cloth still to be the common ar- 
ticle of clothing. We were very much interested in 
some specimens of native handiwork, more especially 
their axes, which they ornament most artistically 
with brass and copper wire. The head of the axe- 
handle is very frequently carved, with wonderful taste, 
into the shape of a man's face. Their hoes are very 
large, and certainly not equalled in workmanship by 
those of any other tribe. 

From Kwamanda we obtain a view of Ras Tembwe 
and Kungwe Mountain. 

After being delayed a day by the death of Nasibu, 
the porter, we once more pushed ahead. Passing along 
the shore of the lake, we arrived in two marches at 
the base of a very high range of mountains, named 
Tchansa. In these marches we had crossed with 
difficulty three very considerable streams. But so 
adept were the men at fording such dangerously 
Bwift and swollen torrents, that on no occasion had I 
to record the loss of a single article, except once after 
leaving Kwamanda, when the cook lost the lid of our 
kettle, which he himself always carried as a mark of 
his office. 
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In scaling the Tchansa Mountains, rising to an 
altitude of 6000 feet, we passed through a most 
terrific thunderstorm. When in the midst of the 
cloud it became almost dark. So thick was the murky 
envelope that my men were perfectly appalled, and 
entreated me to go back. The guides, out of their wits 
with fear, fled precipitately ; and, but for the fact that 
we were almost at the top of the mountain when the 
cloud suddenly descended on us, I myself would also 
have incontinently bolted, for I was thoroughly 
frightened, and expected every minute to be struck 
down. But it would have been as dangerous to return 
as to go forward ; and though quaking at every blind- 
ing flash I pushed on, and soon, immensely to our 
relief, the cloud blew past and we were safe. 

We camped that night at a small village, and 
once more had the difiicult and dangerous task of 
enlightening an excited chief and his people as to 
who we were. As soon as that was done, everything 
went, as usual, '^ merry as a marriage bell.'' 

During the night I enjoyed the excitement of a visit 
from a lion. Tliere was no space in the stockade of the 
village for pitching my tent, so I had put it up out- 
side, and gone to bed fearing no evil. During the 
night I was awakened by a peculiar sound, which I 
at last made out to be an animal snifiing. I listened 
breathlessly, and the sni filing was repeated, accom- 
panied by a low growl, which froze the very blood in 
my veins. It could be nothing but a lion ! I thought 
of defence, but alas ! my revolver was — I knew not 
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whero, and my rifle was not loaded, while all the 
men were sound asleep in the village. I was per- 
fectly at the creature's mercy, and each moment I 
expected to see the tent rent to bits, and to find 
myself in the lion^s jaws. I dared not shout for assis- 
tance, and I dared not move. I could hear my heart 
beat, while the cold perspiration stood in great drops 
on my forehead. In the intense darkness I fancied I 
saw its eyes peering eagerly at me, and I am certain 
I could hear it breathing. Convulsively clutching 
my clothes, I held myself ready to spring for my 
empty gun the moment the lion should tear open the 
tent, resolved to do my best in the unequal fight. 
In this homd suspense I lay for an indefinite time, 
though it seemed ages. The lion was apparently un- 
ceriain what to do, and sniffed and growled, but could 
not make up its mind. At last, with feverish impa- 
tience I saw the first signs of dawn, and slowly — oh so 
slowly ! did it advance. It seemed like a messenger 
with a reprieve from death while I was on the scaffold 
with the rope round my neck. The light came. The 
sniffing and the growling ceased : but I still lay 
quiet, till at last hearing a stir in the village, I tore 
out of my tent almost fainting. The soft ground 
around was beaten into a distinct track by the lion, 
the footprints of which were easily identified. Think- 
ing that I ought to have grey hair after such a night, 
I examined myself in the glass, but found to my 
satisfaction that its hue was unchanged. 

My midnight visitor, however, did not go without 
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a good meal that day, as a few hours afterwards an 
unfortunate native was carried off to the mountains 
by a lion, which probably was the same that peram- 
bulated round my tent. 

The Tchansa Mountains form the northern boun- 
dary of Marungu, and on passing them we enter 
a district inhabited by a race of people widely dif- 
ferent in character, appearance, and customs from 
those to the south. These are the Waguha, who 
occupy a strip of low-lying country along the side of 
the lake, extending as far as Mtowa or Kasenge, in 
latitude 5^ 40' S. Seldom or never making war, they 
live in the utmost comfort, in possession of an extremely 
fertile region, which yields food in great variety and 
abundance with almost no labour ; and as they dress in 
cloth of their own manufacture, they have not a want 
which they themselves cannot supply. 

The first important village we arrived at in Uguha 
was Mpala, on the river Lofuku. This village is 
memorable as the place where Livingstone returned 
to the lake almost dead, after his dreary detention in 
Kabuire and his dreadful march through Marungu. 
Formerly Mpala was a place of much importance as 
the principal starting-point of the caravan route 
adopted by the Arab traders from Ujiji to Lake Moero 
and Katanga. Now that is stopped by the Wanyam- 
wesi, who have settled themselves in Kabuire on 
the line of route, and completely prevent the traffic. 
The only route left to the Ujiji traders is by way of 
Manyema and Urua, while the traders from Unyan- 
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jembe pass round the southern end of the lake, and 
reach Katanga, by way of lendwe and Uemba, But 
there are diflSculties also in this route, and as the 
way by Manyema is extremely circuitous, the trade 
in Katanga copper has languished considerably, and 
is now almost entirely in the hands of Wanyamwesi. 
Mpala is situated at the mouth of the Lofuku, 
which we found to be unfordable, though only eight 
yards broad. We had to cross by means of the 
" Agnes/' 

We were well received by the chief, who, however, 
insisted on our honouring him by staying a day. I 
protested against being stopped in that manner ; but 
he silenced all arguments by asking me if I did not 
know that he was a great chief. Were we to pass 
him without stopping to eat his food, after having 
remained three days at Manda ? He would consider 
himself insulted by such summary proceedings, and 
would infer that we were wantonly stepping on his 
corns (figuratively speaking). 

From Mpala the country changes very much in its 
aspect. The higher altitudes of the Plateau recede 
from the lake, and take the form of a low range of 
hills, extending north and south, and at distance of 
from four to eight miles from the lake. The low 
ground between consists of rounded hillocks and 
shallow valleys, with flat alluvial tracts along the sides 
of the numerous streams, which wind lazily through 
dense jungles, impenetrable sedges, or cleared and cul- 
tivated fields of indescribable richness, producing 
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wonderful crops of Indian corn, millet, ground-nuts, 
sweet potatoes, voandzia, beans, and numerous other 
kinds of vegetable food. 

Leaving Mpala on the 16th of December, we 
marched a considerable distance along shore, thread- 
ing our way with much difficulty among the boulders 
and rocks. Striking more inland, we passed over 
much broken ground. We crossed three streams of 
moderate dimensions, flowing in deep glens over soft 
shaly and micaceous sandstone, and distinguished by 
profuse vegetation. Several miles to the west we 
could descry a magnificent range of bare rocky 
mountains, evidently more than 7000 feet in altitude. 

We camped after midday at a deserted and burnt 
village — the first ocular evidence we had of the 
existence of a person who, from being an insignifi- 
cant Uguha chief, had suddenly emerged from his 
obscurity in the west, descended like an avalanche 
upon the more peaceably disposed inhabitants near 
the lake, and swept off the entire population of 
thirty or forty thriving villages, turning the country 
into a perfect desert. 

Next day, after a long tramp in a drenching rain 
through a charming piece of country, we reached the 
village of Tembwe, situated on the prominent neck 
or headland of the same name, and almost surrounded 
by the lake. Not suspecting anything, we entered 
the stockade without formal announcement of our 
approach, and ran ourselves into some danger in conse- 
quence. The place was packed with refugees from the 
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destroyed villages, and we had barely got inside when 
they turned out, en masse and threatened to kill us, 
under the impression that we were some slaving party. 
The hubbub was too great for our voices to be heard, 
though we yelled at their highest pitch, and made 
vigorous signs that we were friends. They crowded 
round us, and began hustling and pushing, using 
their weapons in the most suggestive fashion. With 
difficulty I kept the men from using their guns, 
though twice I had to make a show of shooting, to 
keep the angry natives off. 

Fortunately we had command of the gate; and 
finding that bloodshed would result from a longer 
stay, we retreated to a neighbouring village, which we 
found deserted. We then sent our guide (who was an 
Mguha) to explain who we were. This at once put 
matters right, and the chief, Fungo, came himself 
to explain the blunder and beg pardon. I was very 
much pleased with Fungous appearance, and we soon 
became the best of friends. 

While fraternizing with the chief over a pot of 
pombe, I very much scandalized the natives by offering 
him a cup of the muddy mixture. He seemed per- 
fectly thunderstruck at the idea, and a shout of dis- 
may rose from the crowd, as if I had offered him a cup 
of poison. Very much surprised at the horror ex- 
pressed, I asked what was wrong. I then learned that 
there could not be any greater breach of custom than 
for a chief to drink pombe in the sight of his people, 
more especially in the presence of women. I, how- 
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This sanguinary potentate has established himself 
beside Terabwe, on a small bay, into which a large 
stream called the Luhanda falls^ after passing 
through a rich plain. He has here built a large 
stockaded village, called Baliolima. 

The day after our arrival at Tembwe we visited 
this redoubtable chief. We expected to find a typical 
royal warrior; but instead, a tall lubberly-looking 
native appeared, who suggested more the idea of a 
cowardly overgrown boy, than of a military leader who 
had depopulated the whole surrounding country with 
a very insignificant band of men. We stayed two 
hours with him, as he would not allow us to depart 
till he had prepared a suitable present for us. We 
learned that he had visited Unyanyembe, and had 
there learned the value of trade in slaves and ivory. 
To get a proper market for these, he had descended 
from his inland mountain and established himself on 
the lake, so that he might have uninterrupted com- 
munication with traders. But having thus opened a 
way for trade, he found that it was going to be of 
little advantage to him without something to traffic 
with. So taking whatever came to hand first, he 
made an onslaught on the surrounding villages, 
killed the useless old men and women, and made 
slaves of the others, thus establishing a lucrative 
*' business " without much trouble, though the con- 
sequence was the depopulation of 200 square miles 
of the most fertile land in the interior. 

In the afternoon we renewed our journey, and, con- 
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ducted by Lusinga himself, passed round the little 
bay and camped at a large village called Luhanda, 
from the stream of the same name. Our self-im- 
portant guide enjoyed himself immensely, pointing 
out the wide area of rich Indian corn-fields he had laid 
waste and left to the wild beasts. He then accom- 
panied us through the village, the inhabitants of 
which he had either killed or made slaves of, though 
he had left the huts untouched. Many of tliese huts 
were of large dimensions, and crammed full of Indian 
corn, which the spoilers had not thought worth touch- 
ing. Through all the place lay the broken pots and 
other domestic utensils which they had amused them- 
selves in smashing, by way of recreation after their 
more bloody deeds with the people. 

Two more marches over pleasantly-wooded and 
picturesque country, and we entered the large Uguha 
village of Wanangia. The chief, Marutuku, paid us a 
visit soon after our arrival, and appeared as a jolly- 
looking and remarkably stout personage. Much to 
my alarm Makatubu offered him my slender camp 
stool to rest on ; but fortunatelv he knew his own 
weight better, and did not accept it. It would cer- 
tainly have instantly collapsed if he had sat down on it. 

A hot spring occurs a few miles from Wanangia, 
but I was too wearv and ill to visit it. 

Next day, as I was unusually prostrate I remained 
to gain a little strength. Feeling wonderfully improved 
on the 23rd, I prepared to set out again, when I found 
that the men laboured under some grievance, and 
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refused to march that day. I had, however, set my 
mind on reaching the Lukuga not later than 
Christmas, and finding them obstinate I told them 
that they could just please themselves, but that I 
should go, though alone. Without more ado I made 
a small parcel of necessary articles, and prepared to 
depart. The men seeing that I was not to be in- 
timidated by their threats gave in, and feeling very 
much ashamed of themselves picked up their loads 
and started. 

A hard day^s toil brought us to the village of Maka- 
goya, where we camped after passing the tembe of an 
Mlima Arab, who, with a want of courtesy and hos- 
pitality that a pure Arab would have been ashamed 
to show, told us to move on when we proposed to stop 
there for the night. In the evening, however, the 
Arabs came to see us, and were then all smiles and 
pleasant words. We forgot their treatment in the 
excitement of the news they brought us. Four white 
men, described as French padres, were said to be at 
Kaseng?, and one had died. Who these could be I 
wfts at a loss to understand, but I concluded they 
must be Belgians with Captain Carter. 

Next day we were all in the utmost excitement ; 
for my interest in the Lukuga problem had become 
imparted to the men, and now we were to settle it, 
as we thought, before the sun set. We were, how- 
ever, disappointed; for the men broke down with 
fatigue after a very quick march over delightfully 
varied country. We camped beside a small stream 
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among fanpalms^ Upindu or Brab, screw pines, tall 
treec, and tangled creepers, among which we noticed, 
for the first time since leaving the low grounds on the 
coast, the mbungo, a species of landolphia, or East 
African Tndiarubber-tree. 

We had rain during the night, but the morning 
broke clear and bright. It was Christmas Day, 1879, 
and we celebrated the event by having a feast as 
good as circumstances would allow, and far superior 
to anything we had indulged in for many days. We 
had tasteless fish and sweet potatoes, cassava damper 
and a fried egg, honey in the comb, tasting very 
watery, and finally sugarless cofiee. 

But there was a greater feast in store for me, 
and such material joys seemed only a drag on its 
realization. After toiling for an hour over humpy, 
rounded hills, covered with tall trees and borassus- 
palms, we emerged on the edge of a hill ridge, and 
there at the bottom sped a noble river. 

I stood fur a moment as one in a dream. I had 
come primed certainly with the idea of finding the 
Lukuga an outlet to the lake, but expecting to see a 
swampy, lazy stream, winding imperceptibly among 
huge sedges, papyrus, and jungle tracts, the haunt of 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus, the breeding-place 
of innumerable waterfowl, ibises, storks, cranes, herons, 
kingfishers, &c. Instead of all this, I found an indis- 
putable river, unusually free, for an African stream, 
of all vegetable obstructions, sweeping along between 
clearly cut banks and in a deep channel. I looked for 
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sand-bars, but there were none. I scanned the river as 
far as I could see for any signs of papyrus barriers, 
or reedy obstructions. Nothing was to be detected. 
The swift, resistless current and the sullen roar of 
cataracts appealed to my ear and eye with convincing 
power. There was no need of observations with port- 
able levels, or of noting the course of straws^ to prove 
that a fine volume of water issued from the lake, and 
hastened away westward to join the Congo, and 
finally the Atlantic. 

When once I had fully realized this fact, I gave a 
hearty '' Hurrah ! '^ which was taken up by the men 
until the whole country echoed and re-echoed with 
our shouts. Then, unable to restrain myself, I tore 
down the steep bank through the dense vegetation, 
tripping and stumbling, until I stood at the edge of 
the river, panting, but triumphant. I realized that I 
had gained a prize worth all the trouble and hardship 
I had gone through. 

Our next business was to get to the village of 
Manda, on the opposite side. It was manifest that 
the " Agnes " could never take us all over that day, 
owing to the breadth and swift current of the river, 
and its numerous swirling eddies, which made the 
working of . any craft one of great difficulty and 
danger. We made signals for canoes tlierefore to the 
people of Manda. Two large ones came, and in two 
hours we were all safely landed on the opposite bank. 
I myself crossed over in the '^ Agnes -/^ but, though 
the sensation was somewhat novel and exciting, I 
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would not have cared to tempt Providence by making 
another similar venture in the same craft. 

I had had some hope of being able to reach Kasenge, 
to enjoy my Christmas among white people, whether 
French, Belgian, or English, but I found that to 
be impossible. I therefore determined to get a canoe 
and descend the Lukuga a few miles. A suitable one 
was soon got, and off I joj'ously started. 

The mouth of the Lukuga is in the shape of an 
acute angle, with the apex to the north and inland. 
Near the apex the river makes a sharp bend round 
to the west for a quarter of a mile, through a narrow 
gorge of soft, friable sandstone. It then widens to 
double the breadth of the gorge, with the banks 
shading gently from it, and turns away about N.W. 
The village of Manda is situated on the very edge of 
this gorge, with the houses looking as if they were 
attached to a precipice. 

In our cruise down the river we had to keep as close 
to the banks as possible, as the men had no command 
of the canoe when once they got fairly into the 
current. All along the banks the evidences of the 
former level of the lake were abundantly shown in 
the marks on the dead trees. These marks are quite 
ten feet above the present level. On both sides were 
seen numerous traces of the former existence of a per- 
fect sedge and papyrus jungle, which has been utterly 
swept away, leaving nothing but the roots, which, how- 
ever, were rapidly springing up again in young shoots. 

At last we arrived at the place where l>oth 
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Cameron and Stanley found papyrus stretching com- 
pletely across the river. The former represents it as 
simply floating vegetation, beneath which a current 
existed^ forming the Lukuga river. The latter de- 
scribes it as a barrier, blocking in the waters of the 
lake, which, however, had already risen to near its 
level, and were already beginning to trickle over, 
though in insignificant quantities. With a bold eye 
he looks away back, and sees that at some remote 
date, the Lukuga had existed as the outlet of the 
lake and that from some natural cause an inter- 
ruption in the communication had taken place. With 
prophetic words he foretells that once more the Lukuga 
was about to resume its original function. The mud- 
banks, the sand-bars, the papyrus and other vegetable 
barriers, would be swept away, and a noble river 
would issue from the lake, and find its way to the 
Congo. He was too soon to see this consummation, 
and I was as much too late ; but I arrived in time to 
realize the truth of the prediction. 

All my observations lead to the conclusion that 
Stanley's examinations were accurate, and that he 
described the Lukuga as he found it. There is now 
ample evidence to show that the vegetation was not 
simply floating, but that there was a real mud barrier, 
which the waters of the lake rose above and ran over, 
and finally cut into a deep and narrow channel. 
Through this channel the Lukuga, with a rapid 
descent, roars like a mountain torrent, and not for 
any reward would the canoe-men venture into it. 
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Satisfied with what I had seeD^ We now commenced 
our return. We found it to be a work of difficulty, 
as the paddles proved quite useless in making head- 
way against the stream. We had to pull ourselves 
along the edge by overhanging branches, wading 
where the water was not too deep. Once or twice we 
were caught by a swirl and swept round, only regain- 
ing the side after a hard struggle. I was much asto- 
nished at the vast shoals of fish to be seen in the river. 

On my return to Manda I made every inquiry 
possible among the inhabitants regarding their know- 
ledge of the Lukuga. They were unanimous in de- 
claring that on the previous wet season the lake rose 
rapidly, and swept away the papyrus barrier and the 
sand-bar. Many of them had crossed the mouth of 
the present river on dry land. Some even spoke of a 
village which had been built in its very channel^ but 
had to be deserted, owing to the rise of the water. 

Reserving for the next chapter our consideration of 
the remaining problems regarding the lake's outlet, 
let us complete the story of our journey along the 
west side to Mtowa. 

Passing round the Lukuga to its mouth, where it 
is marked by a broad level strip of dead trees on 
either side, some still standing, and others torn up 
and lying about in indescribable confusion, we struck 
more inland, passing through a pleasant country with 
numerous villages, each of which sent forth its quota 
of wild natives, who ran along beside us yelling with 
amusement and wonder. 

From this we passed on to the magnificent alluvial 
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plain of the Lagumbu, crossing the river by a sus- 
pension bridge of poles and creepers. From the 
river to the hills near Raanda we traversed acres 
upon acres of splendid fields of Indian corn, with rich 
uncultivated ground sufficient to feed the half of 
Africa. The rain fell in drenching showers, and 
made the fetid, slippery mud-paths almost impassable. 

At noon we passed Ruanda, the capital of Uguha, 
and the weary men wanted to stop. But I was in- 
exorable. On we went, up the steep outlying spurs 
of the Goma Mountains, and over a beautiful crystal 
stream, with beautiful ferns and curious screw-pines. 
At last we stood on the crest of the ridge, and a 
lovely view burst upon us, of islands and bays, villages, 
mountains, and plains. Altogether it was a sight 
such as is seldom seen in Africa. 

With weary feet, but gladdened hearts and eyes, 
we continued our way. As we crossed the very 
summit the men stopped to gather grass, to cast on 
the already large heap thrown down to propitiate 
some evil demon and ward off harm. At last we 
reached the village of Mtowa. The men fired their 
guns, and yelled and shouted like madmen. I left 
them there, and inquiring my way to the " Nyumba 
wa Wazungu,^^ I hurried forward. As I ascended 
the ridge on which the house is built, three people 
were seen descending. One was unmistakably a 
French Roman Catholic priest, in snow-white gar- 
ments ; but the other two could hardly be foreign. 
Uncertain how to salute them I simply raised my 
bat. Indeed I could hardly have spoken, as my 
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feelings were too much for me. My perplexity was 
soon pleasantly dispelled A hearty shake of the 
hand, and a " How do you do ? '* told me that I had 
fallen into the hands of Englishmen, though who 
they co7ild he very mueli puzzled me. I concluded 
that they must be Captain Carter's party ; while they 
imagined that they had realized the dream of many 
people, and that they had " found '' Stanley, fresh 
from the West Coast. 

Thus mutually labouring under erroneous impres- 
sions, we began asking each other the most enig- 
matical questions, giving and receiving the most 
unintelligible answers, until we mentally concluded 
that there must be some mistake. Then, for the first 
time, I became aware that I was speaking to two 
excellent agents of the London Missionary Society; 
while they learned that, although I had apparently 
come from the west to Mtowa, I was not Stanley 
after all, but only an unknown individual, brought to 
that place by fortuitous circumstances, in command 
of the East African Expedition of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 

The names of the missionaries were the Rev. Mr. 
GriflSths and Mr. Hutley The latter had come up 
the country with Mr. Hore, of Ujiji, in the first 
missionary expedition to the lake; the former had 
started under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
in the third expedition, leaving Zanzibar about a 
month after the departure of the East African Ex- 
pedition. On the road Mr. Griffiths buried his leader, 
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and then pushing on with remarkable speed, reached 
Ujiji without further mishap. Here a council was 
held with Mr. Hore to determine their future move- 
ments. It was decided as the result of that conference 
to establish a station in Uguha. No sooner thought 
of than put in action ! The " New Calabash " was at 
once fitted out, and goods embarked, and off they 
started, reaching Mtowa in safety. Friendly rela- 
tions were entered into with Kasenge, the chief. A 
piece of ground was acquired, a commodious house 
was built, and gardens were laid out ; and there when 
I turned up I found everything as if occupied for years. 

All these particulars I learned while sitting at a 
capital dinner, thoroughly enjoying the ample remains 
of a Christmas pudding, which the ingenuity of Mr. 
Hutley had contrived to produce. I also ascertained 
that the French priest was one Pere Denaud, the head 
of a Catholic Mission in Ujiji and Urundi, who was 
at that time over at Mtowa on matters connected 
with the affairs of the Abbe Debaize, of whose dis- 
astrous expedition and unhappy death I then for the 
first time obtained the history^. 

And now, as we have got comfortably settled in 
the genial and civilized society of these hospitable 
missionaries, we may with profit pause in the course 
of our narrative and review th^ question of the lakers 
outlet. For while we have satisfactorily settled that 
such a thing exists, yet the explanation of the fact 
that there has at least been a suspension of circulation 
remains still in the region of debate and inquiry. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TAB LUKUGA. AND UJIJI. 



On the 13th of February, 1858, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society's East African Expedition, under 
Captain Burton^ stands on the shores of Lake Tan- 
<^anyika. With a power of collecting and sifting facts 
which has perhaps never been equalled by any traveller, 
Captain Burton lays down with surprising accuracy, 
from native and Arab information, the general cha- 
racter and features of the lake. He mentions the 
principal tribes inhabiting its borders, the largest 
rivers, the trade routes, and indeed foreshadows most 
of the discoveries of later explorers. 

An interesting problem, however, faces that tra- 
veller. Here is a vast body of water without an 
outlet, and yet almost fresh to the taste. How is 
this to be explained ? The salts carried into the lake 
by the numerous streams and rivers must accumulate 
as the water evaporates. In the nature of things 
one would expect, as in the case of the Dead Sea, 
that a lake under such conditions must become 
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saline. How comes it, then, to be otherwise with 
Tanganyika ? 

That the Lukuga did not exist as the lake's 
outlet at that time, may be accepted as a fact beyond 
dispute. Burton never appears to have heard the 
name. The Arabs seem to have been equally ignorant, 
which we cannot believe they could have been if 
there had been any outflow existing; for one of their 
trade routes to Marungu passes its very mouth, and 
another from Kasenge to Urua and Katanga crosses 
the bed of the Lukuga, about four days west of the 
lake. This route Burton himself describes, without 
mentioning the crossing of any large streams flowing 
west. 

But though Burton notices the fresh taste of the 
water, he also points out that the natives do not care 
to drink it if other can be got, as " they complain 
that it does not satisfy thirst.^' In addition, it 
is spoken of as "corroding metal and leather with 
exceptional rapid ity.^' To account for a case so un- 
usual, he observes, '* May not Tanganyika maintain 
its level by the exact balance of supply and evapora- 
tion ? and may not the saline particles deposited in 
its waters be wanting in some constituent which 
renders them evident to the taste ? ^' 

In the year 1867, Livingstone also reaches Tan- 
ganyika. He, too, is puzzled by this curious problem 
in physical geography. On his return from Lake 
Moero to Mpala, on Tanganyika, he sails along the 
coast, camps for a night near the mouth of the pre- 
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sent Lukuga^ skirts it in his canoe on the following 
morning, and yet hears nothing of it. Again he 
starts from Ujiji on his way to Manyema, passes 
within three miles of the channel of the Lukuga — and 
still it is not mentioned. 

He stays long weary months among the Arabs at 
Ujiji, and with the problem still before him, doubtless 
makes frequent inquiries of his travelled hosts if 
they have never seen water flowing from the lake ; 
but all in vain. Thinking that it may perhaps drain 
away to the Nile, he examines the north end in 
company with Stanley, only to find that there is 
no outlet there. In his eagerness to get some ex- 
planation of a matter so perplexing, he clutches like 
a drowning man at straws. Curious rumbling 
sounds are heard, as if proceeding from great caves, 
in a district near Goma (called by him Western 
Kaboga). These sounds he imagines to be pro- 
duced by the water of the lake rushing through 
subterranean channels. But neither the caves, the 
sounds, nor Western Kaboga have ever since been 
heard of. 

Thus Livingstone leaves the question where he got 
it, only making it still more certain that the lake had 
no visible outlet. 

We next find Cameron on the pathway of discovery. 
Before he reaches the lake he is impressed with the 
idea that there must be an outlet somewhere to the 
vast amount of rain which falls in drenching torrents, 
forming large swollen rivers ; and under this con vie- 
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tion he commences his detailed survey of the lakers 
shores. He observes at the outset that the water has 
a decidedly peculiar taste^ though it is not quite 
brackish. 

Before he has well left Ujiji he is peculiarly 
favoured by the natives, who point out to him on the 
opposite side the position of the Lukuga, and describe 
it as the outlet. He sails round the greater part of 
the lake, and according to his own account discovers 
ninety-six rivers, besides torrents and streams. At 
last he gets to the Lukuga, and guided by a neigh- 
bouring chief, he goes down the creek till stopped by 
a barrier of vegetation. Observing, however, some 
waifs and straws setting towards the barrier from the 
lake, he somewhat precipitately throws his cap in the 
air, and concludes without further investigation that 
here at last is the outlet of Tanganyika. 

Stanley is soon on his track. He, on the other 
hand, concludes that the Lukuga could not be the 
outlet, as the Arabs knew nothing about it. With 
this preconceived conviction in his mind, in spite of 
the assertion of Cameron to the contrary, he also 
reaches this interesting spot. Making a somewhat 
more satisfactory and minute survey than his pre- 
cursor, he shows that though the Lukuga might have 
been, and probably would be in the future, the outlet, 
it was certainly not so at that time. 

Both of these gentlemen, however, had noticed a 
new and puzzling phenomenon. The lake was rapidly 
rising in level ! 
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In 1879 Mr. Hore, of the London Missionary 
Society^ is stationed at Ujiji, and in the summer of 
that year the Arabs inform him that at the Lukuga 
water is actually running out of the lake. To verify 
this information Mr. Hore at once sets out in his boat^ 
the " Old Calabash/' and beyond doubt he finds a 
perfect outgoing torrent. The great question is thus 
once for all satisfactorily and indisputably settled. 

I arrived myself to witness the genuineness of 
Mr. Hore's discovery at Christmas of the same year. 
By that time the level of the lake had fallen no less 
than eight feet. 

Thus one great mystery had been unravelled. But 
there were other questions, quite as clamant, to be 
faced and answered. To the following three queries 
therefore I now turned my thoughts : Has the lake 
found an outlet for the first time ? Or is the out- 
flow intermittent ? If so, what is the cause of this 
interruption in the outflow ? 

The first two questions are easily disposed of. I 
twice examined the bed of the Lukuga near its mouth, 
and, as the course of this narrative will show, I 
passed along its banks for six days — a distance of 
sixty miles or thereabouts. My observations have 
decidedly led me to the conclusion that a river of 
equal magnitude to the present Lukuga has formerly 
existed, and that consequently the lake has not found 
an outlet for the first time, but that there is an 
intermittent or periodical outflow. 

The third and most difficult question still remains 
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to be dealt with : What is the explanation of this 
intermittent character of the Lukuga ? 

At present two theories have been propounded. 
Stanley (whose ideas have all the dash and decisive- 
ness characteristic of his actions) suggests that at 
some temote time only that part of Tanganyika 
existed which lies to the south of a line drawn from 
Cape Kahangwa in Uguha to Cape Kungwe on the 
opposite side. At that period, he supposes, the 
Lukuga existed as the outlet. A wonderful convul- 
sion, however, took place, and a huge yawning gulf 
was formed, adding the northern half to the lake. 
Into this abyss, of course, the waters of the southern 
half poured, thus reducing the depth of the water one 
half, so that none could run out. Up till 1877-8 the 
numerous streams draining into the lake gradually 
raised it to its original level, and the Lukuga, when 
he (Stanley) visited it, was once more about to resume 
its old character of an effluent. 

•The theory is unquestionably bold and striking. 
But unfortunately the arguments with which he sup- 
ports it are far from being either sufficient or satis- 
factory. His main argument simply amounts to 
this, that about the Lukuga the hills and sur- 
rounding country are very low compared with the 
rest of the lake mountains. This, however, is 
fully accounted for by the fact that that part is 
formed, of exceedingly soft and friable sandstones, 
flanked to the north and south by hard and compact 
metamorphic rocks. The sandstones being more 
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easily denuded have been thus very much lowered in 
comparison with the flanking metamorphic rocks, 
giving the place the appearance of a gap. 

The only other argument he brings forward is the 
existence of wonderful detached l)locks of rock lying 
in chaotic confusion all along the east^ide of the lake. 
His brilliant imagination can only see m such the 
evidence of some great convulsion, rupturing the 
solid earth and producing indescribable chaos. A 
more sober mind perceives, even in these striking 
phenomena, nothing more than the slow hand of 
time, working by rain, wind, and rapid radiation. 

I have examined both sides of the lake, and I 
must confess that I have seen not the slightest 
geological evidence to support the theory of the 
formation of the lake at two distinct periods. 

The second theory, or rather suggestion, is that 
by Mr. Hore of Ujiji, who, writing about the 
frequency of earthquake shocks at Ujiji, asks if 
some variation of the level of the mouth of the 
Lukuga might not be produced by an ej^rthquake. 
This I need not discuss here. 

After a careful consideration of the questions in- 
volved, I have been led to conclude that under 
ordinary conditions the rainfall and the evaporation 
nearly balance each other ; that there may occur a 
series of years in which the evaporation exceeds the 
rainfall, thereby lowering the level of the lake below 
that of its outlet ; that a long period may elapse 
before it regains its former position ; and that possibly 
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it may have to rise even higher than its former 
level before finding exit, owing to the rapid growth 
of vegetation in the marshy watercourse — thus pro- 
longing the time when the outflow is suspended. 

There are many facts which point to such a solution 
of the difficulty. 

In the first place, since the Arabs settled at 
Ujiji there had been no outflow, and till within 
the last few years no marked rise in the level 
of the lake. To Burton the Arabs spoke of it as 
fluctuating simply with the seasons. Livingstone 
seems never to have noticed any rise, as he does not 
mention it. But from the year before Cameron^s 
visit till 1878, the rainfall, according to native and 
Arab accounts, was much in excess of the normal 
amount. The consequent rise appears to have been 
very rapid, until the accumulated water burst through 
the vegetable barrier formed at the mouth of the 
Lukuga. Thereafter the lake fell nearly ten feet, and 
there was a proportionate diminution of the volume of 
water passing out. Indeed, so markedly was the 
amount of the outflow diminishing when I visited it, 
that between my first sight of it, and my second on 
my return from Ujiji, I saw a considerable difference. 

In the second place, according to the observations 
of Mr. Hore, the normal rainfall in this region is 
remarkably scanty, considering its position in the 
tropics. Certainly it does not exceed an average of 
fifty inches per year. The very fact that I was able 
to travel during the whole of the wet season of 
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1879-80 without being stopped a single day by rain, 
affords ample corroboration of that statement. We 
can easily understand then that it can only be in 
exceptional seasons that the evaporation will be ex- 
ceeded by the rainfall so as to permit a perceptible 
rise of the lake's level. 

In the third place, let the reader examine the map 
accompanying this book^ and he cannot fail to be asto- 
nished at the remarkably small area of land which this 
huge lake drains. Cameron indeed declares that in his 
sail round the south end, he discovered no less than 
ninety-six rivers, besides innumerable streams and 
torrents. It would be interesting to learn how that 
traveller defines a river ; aslhave walked all round the 
southern half, crossing all the rivers and streams, and 
yet haver been unalJe to make out more than an insig- 
nificant fraction of the number he mentions. Those 
that I thought worthy of the name are the Ruche, 
Malagarazi, Luguvu, Musamwira, Kilambo, Lofu, 
Lofuku, and Lugumbu, and with the exception 
of the second they are all very small rivers. The 
other '^ rivers '' of Cameron are simply small streams 
or mountain torrents draining the lakeward face of 
the mountains, and dried up, or almost so, during the 
dry season. The average size of the rivers mentioned, 
with the exception of the Malagarazi, is about twenty- 
five feet broad, and six to twelve feet deep. In the 
dry season the measurements will not be half so 
much. 

With these facts before us, the necessity of Tangan- 
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yika having a regular outlet is not so apparent as it 
seems to have been to Cameron. Neither need we, like 
Stanley, invoke the aid of great convulsions to account 
for the interruption or intermittency of the outflow. 
The phenomena are suflSciently accounted for by the 
facts I have enumerated, viz. (first), that since the 
Arabs settled at Ujiji till within the last five years 
there has been no very marked rise in the level of the 
Igke; (second), that the rapid rise of the lake after 
that time was due to unusually wet seasons ; (third), 
that the normal rainfall is less than fifty inches in the 
year; (fourth), that Tanganyika drains a remarkably 
small area of land, and has only a few insignificant 
rivers, torrents, and streams falling into it ; and (fifth), 
that the volume of water passing out by the Lukuga is 
diminishing so rapidly as to be markedly noticeable in 
two months, even in the cpurse of the rainy season, 
so that quite possibly the next traveller may arrive to 
find little or no water leaving the lake. 

These considerations, then, as well as all my inquiries 
and observations, lead me to conclude (first), that 
under normal circumstances, the rainfall and evapora- 
tion nearly balance each other ; (second), that many 
years ago a series of unusually dry seasons reduced 
the level of the lake below that of its outlet ; (third), 
that it remained suflSciently long without circulation 
to become charged with salts, which have given the 
water a markedly peculiar and unpleasant taste, 
unlike that of ordinary fresh water, and also an 
exceptional power of corroding metal and leather; 
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(fourth), that unusually wet seasoDS set in some five 
or six years ago, rising the level of the lake; (fifth), 
that it rose above it« normal level, owing to the 
formation of a barrier in the bed of the Lukuga by 
rapid vegetable growth, and the depositing of ai- 
luvium by the small streams descending from the 
slopes on either side ; and (sixth), that the lake having 
once overflowed the harrier, soon removed it entirely, 
thus regaining its original channel and level. 

After this digression, we may now resume the 
narrative of our journey. 

When I left lendwe it had been my intention to 
go to the Lukuga and return directly. I carried with 
me such goods as I calculated would he required for 
such a journey. Our progress was much slower than 
we had expected, owing to ihe enormous difficulties 
we encountered among the mountains. Hence when 
we arrived at the intended terminus of our march 
our stores had run short, and would not suffice to 
take us back. It therefore became necessary to go 
on to Mtowa or Ujiji, to lay in further supplies. This 
I was all the more anxious to do, as I expected letters 
from the coast via Ujiji.) 

On reaching Mtowa, I found that the missionaries 
themselves were but poorly supplied with stores, and 
could not assist me. I therefore determined to visit 
Ujiji. Such a trip promised to give me much plea- 
sure, connected as the place is with every memorable 
expedition of discovery which has left the East Coast. 
I heard also that the men I had sent to Zanzibar from 
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Ubena had arrived with letters for me. A boat was 
every day expected from Ujiji, and I waited its 
arrival with impatience. 

Camped at Mtowa, we found a huge caravan of 
ivory and slaves from Manyema, awaiting, like our- 
selves^ means of transport across the lake. There 
were about 1000 slaves, all in the most miserable con- 
dition, living on roots and grasses, or whatever refuse 
and garbage they could pick up. The sight of these 
poor creatures was of the most painful character. 
They were moving about like skeletons covered with 
parchment, through which every bone in the body 
might be traced. It would be difficult to say what 
appearance they might have had if properly fed, but 
as we saw them they looked most ugly and degraded 
savages, not one whit more prepossessing than those 
we had met among such tribes as the Wakhutu, the 
Wapangwa, or Wanena. Livingstone describes the 
fine appearance of the Manyema in glowing terms. 
But assuredly the specimens we saw at Mtowa little 
deserved to be highly spoken of. Pjcobably, however, 
the slaves were the riff-rafiP and criminals of the tribes, 
sold to the Arabs for some misdemeanour. 

We learned that they had had a frightful march 
during which two-thirds fell victims to famine, mur- 
der, and disease ; so that out of about 3000 slaves who 
started from Manyema, only 1000 reached Mtowa. 
Of those remaining, 600 belonged to the renowned 
Tippu Tib, mentioned by Cameron and Stanley. The 
poor wretches were carrying ivory to Ujiji and 
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Unyanyembe, to be there disposed of, along with 
themselves, for stores to be taken back to Nyangwe. 

It was reported that Tippu Tib, with his enormous 
accumulations of ivory and slaves, was about to com- 
mence his return to the coast as soon as the necessary 
stores reached him. He proposed to march by force, 
sweeping everything before him, and taking what- 
ever he could lay his hands on. He would pass 
through Urua by the eastern side of the Lualaba, 
through Kabuire, round the south end of the lake, 
and then cross Usango and Uheh^ to the coast. It is 
highly improbable that ever this bold scheme will be 
carried into effect. Ruin and destruction would be 
the fate of such an expedition, if attempted. It is 
more than likely that Tippu Tib will never leave 
Manyema. 

I was very much pleased with the Arabs at the head 
of this caravan. They certainly were not the brutal 
monsters we would be inclined to imagine on learn- 
ing that they left their slaves to die of starvation, or 
to live on roots and grasses. At the risk of being 
misunderstood, I cannot but describe them as most 
courteous gentlemen, with as humane and kindly 
feelings on the whole as are found in the average 
European, but who have been accustomed from boy- 
hood to a most abominable traflSc, in which their tra- 
ditions and customs said there was no harm. They 
looked upon such of their slaves as they bought and 
sold, simply as an European would look upon pigs or 
horses. If the latter was unable to give his animals 
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food, he would naturally regret to see them die of 
starvation, but would feel the loss to his pocket more. 
And so it was with these Arabs. They regretted to 
see their slaves perish of hunger ; but as food proved 
to be so dear, they could not aflTord to buy them any, 
as it would have absorbed more than their money 
value. Hence they were left to starve, without the 
slightest idea that an inhuman action was being 
committed. 

During my residence in Africa I never saw an Arab 
cruelly ill-using any of his slaves. He may leave 
them to die ; but he never (I refer, of course, to the 
better class of Arabs) condescends to murder, or com- 
mit the savage cruelties which we sometimes hear so 
much of. With his domestic slaves he errs rather on 
the other side. They are kept more for show than 
work, so that they grow up like so many lazy, 
pampered puppies, who do very much as they please, 
and speak to their master with a very considerable 
amount of republican freedom. 

With the Arabs at Mtowa we had many interesting 
conversations. Like those we met at lend we, they 
were very much surprised at the strange road by 
which I had come. They showed a most compre- 
hensive and intelligent knowledge of the geography 
of a very wide area. From them I learned that the 
first outburst of the Lukuga had produced a great 
flood in the Congo, sweeping away villages and 
drowning the inhabitants. 

New Year's Day, 1880, was marked most appro- 
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priately by a very cheering circumstance. My long- 
looked-for letters arrived — ^the first I had received for 
eight months; and as they contained nothing but 
pleasant news, I felt proportionately delighted. In a 
letter from Dr. Kirk a g^eat weight was taken ofiP my 
mind, by the expression of the Royal Geographical 
Society^s approval of my movements after my leader's 
death. I had had grave doubts of what they would 
think of the step I had taken, but I could now breathe 
freely. 

The men who brought the letters had a strange 
story to tell. They had been attacked by robbers in 
Ugogo, who carried ofiP all the cloth and articles of 
barter which they had, leaving them, however, the 
letters and their guns, one of which they had to sell 
to buy cloth to bring them to Ujiji. This was rather 
trying to many of the porters, to whom they were 
bringing articles from the coast. 

The true story we heard on our way back to Zan- 
zibar, and it reveals the murderous character of tlie 
"Waswahali when under no control. After leaving 
Mpwapwa, the mail-men were joined by an Msagala 
and his wife, who wanted their protection in passing 
through Ugogo. One of my men took a fancy to the 
woman, and indignant at the idea of an Mshenzi 
(wild man) having a wife to do his work, while he, 
an Mgwana (free man), bad no one to carry his mat and 
cooking-pot, resolved to become possessed of her at any 
price. So, one day, on the confines of Ugogo, he be- 
guiled the husband into the forest and coolly shot him. 
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Some Wagogo, hearing the Bhots, ran to the place, and 
found the M sagala, who told them what my man had 
done. They at once seized him and his comrades, 
and as blood had been shed on their ground by 
strangers, and without their consent, they confiscated 
all their goods, and — strange justice — made the 
murdered man^s wife a slave. 

The boat which brought my letters was about to 
return next day with Tippu Tib's headman. Bin Ali, 
and a cargo of slaves. This pleasant young Arab 
oflfered us a passage, which we at once accepted, as 
our own boat had never arrived. 

At noon of the 2nd January, accompanied by 
Pere Denaud and my servant — the rest being left 
behind under the care of Makatubu — I went down to 
the shore. The sight of the loaded boat rather made 
us regret our decision. Its dimensions were about 
twenty feet long, eight feet broad. It had no deck, and 
only a little boarded space at the stern. Into this insig- 
nificant craft eighty slaves were crammed, between and 
beneath the seats and into every odd corner, until it 
became one frightful seething mass of human flesh, as 
solidly packed as tinned meat. On the top sat six or 
seven favoured women slaves of Bin Ali. The seats 
were occupied by Waswahili and Wajiji boatmen, who 
in rowing set their feet against the slaves. On the 
boarded space at the stern, where there was comfort- 
able room for three persons, eight of us were packed. 
We had to sit bolt upright without the possibility of 
moving, and under a broiling sun, not the slightest 
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awning being interposed to ward off its fierce rays. 
The odour from the sweating and groaning mass of 
slaves was most sickening, and I wondered how many 
would be dead before we reached Ujiji, or what the 
consequences would be if a squall rose and produced 
a panic among them. 

Somewhat dismayed by these reflections, yet not 
liking to draw back, we went on board, got squeezed 
into our places at the stem, doubling ourselves up 
for the purpose, and there we reflectively sniffed our 
knees and resigned ourselves to our fate. When we 
got outside the islands we found the wind unfavour- 
able, and as a crossing is rarely attempted except 
under the most propitious circumstances, we put back 
into a long narrow inlet in the island of Kivala, where 
we stopped for the rest of the day. The good Father 
and I tried to look cheerful over some Indian-corn 
porridge and cold fowl ; but seeing Bin Ali preparing 
some savoury curries, we ate as little of our own poor 
fare as possible, under the expectation of enjoying the 
hospitality of the Arab. Nor were we disappointed. 
A huge basin of rice and a bowl of capitally curried 
fowl were sent to us, which we discussed with much 
enjoyment and profit. 

About midnight, the wind having become more 
favourable, the slaves were once more repacked ; we 
resumed our own awkward position, the boatmen 
pulled out from the charming inlet with the intention 
of crossing the lake. 

On losing sight of the islands in the darkness our 
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captain also '' lost his head/' and having no compass 
he steered he knew not where. After some diflSculty 
a light was struck, and on our pocket compasses being 
examined we found that we were going due S., 
instead of E. or N.E. The captain, trying to put 
matters right, went as far the other way, and when 
next the compass was examined we were going N., 
then W. Pere Denaud became wrathful at the 
stupidity of the steersman, and invoked the anathe- 
mas of various saints on that black individual's head. 
He in turn likewise became angry, and finally gave 
up all attempts to go forward ; so we lay-to till the 
morning. When day broke we found ourselves still 
close to the islands. 

Abandoning the plan of steering straight for Ujiji, 
they now turned the boat's head to the opposite con- 
spicuous peak of Kabogo. During the day the wind 
fell calm, and as the sky was cloudless we had a 
wretched experience, stuck up in our cramped position, 
unable to move. What the poor slaves felt it is 
impossible to conceive. 

About three p.m. we reached the harbour of Mshe- 
hazi, notable as the point from which both Speke and 
Stanley started to cross the lake. Here we landed to 
prepare some food. We made a great show of cooking 
again, but prudently refrained from eating much, our 
abstinence being again rewarded by more savoury 
messes from our good friend Bin Ali, on whose head 
we invoked blessings. 

We were hardly well landed when a capital breeze 
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sprang up, but with the characteristic carelessness 
of the native mind they never thought of taking 
advantage of it till it began to grow dark. On going 
down to the boat we were much alarmed to find that 
the boatmen had occupied their time loading the boat 
with firewood for Ujiji, where it is rather scarce. 
With much swearing and thrashing the slaves were 
stowed away, now in a worse position than before. 
The boat was dreadfully overloaded, and the sea was 
rising, while the sky portended a storm. The Father 
said a prayer and told his beads before going on 
board, and full of gloomy forebodings we started. 

As soon as we were fairly outside in the swell of 
the lake, the old boat began to rock in a manner 
which every moment threatened a capsize, the Man- 
yema, who had never experienced anything like this, 
showed signs of fright, and but for the fact that 
they were sat upon and threatened with sticks, they 
would have risen in a panic. Bin Ali's sallow visage 
betrayed terror; Pere Denaud groaned, and told his 
beads ; some of the women screamed ; while I gave 
myself up for lost, but kept my thoughts to myself. 
The boatmen lost their wits. They could not put 
back to Mshehazi, and there was no other shelter for 
some distance. So we were compelled to go on. 
After two hours' sailing we at last reached a somewhat 
sheltered nook, into which we pulled, and anchored 
for the night. Every one, with the exception of three 
of the crew, the Father, and myself, went on shore as 
being the safer place. We then stretched ourselves 
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comfortably oil the half-deck, and thinking every- 
thing safe we went to sleep. 

At midnight we were awakened by a terrific hurri- 
cane. The wind had shifted, and from a brisk breeze 
had changed into one of those frightful squalls so 
characteristic of Tanganyika, and now it was blowing 
us right on shore. It was pitch dark, and the beach 
and forest could only be descried during the brilliant 
flashes of lightning, which came in quick succession, 
accompanied by appalling roars of thunder. The 
breaking of the huge waves told us that we were too 
near the rocks for our safety. The sailors on shore 
could not come off to assist in keeping the boat 
right, and their cries came only inarticulately to 
our ears. 

The storm increased, and the anchor began to drag, 
and in a few minutes we were bumping among the 
rocks as the huge waves passed through beneath, 
broke, and receded. Every moment we were threat- 
ened with destruction. But fortunately the constant 
gleams of lightning revealed our position to those 
on shore. They at once perceived, that the only 
hope of saving the boat lay in meeting it with their 
whole strength as each successive wave came rolling 
in. The lightning showed each wave as it approached. 
Into the waters then ran the eighty naked savages, 
their wild yells harmonizing with the scene. As 
the advancing wave caught the boat and appeared 
to hurl it on the rocks, the full energy of the men 
was put forth to keep it back. Then as it passed 
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beneath, it caught the negroes/and, as if in revenge 
for being frustrated in its destructive design, swept 
them off their feet and rolled them over and over. 
Thus the grand battle between man and nature went 
on, with varying success. Now the waves, anon the 
men, seemed to get the better. Those on board had to 
devote all their energies to keep the boat from being 
taken broadside, as there would have been no hope for 
her safety if such a thing had even once occurred. 
Several times this nearly happened ; but in every 
case she was caught at the proper moment and 
righted. 

The combat, however, could not continue long, as 
the men were getting exhausted, and many were 
much bruised and cut by being dashed among the 
rocks. The boat also was fast filling, from the 
successive waves which broke over her. There was 
not much fear for myself, but I was in utmost 
anxiety for the safety of my maps and diary, which I 
had in a box. I sat clinging to this as a miser would 
to his bag of gold, as I saw no hope of saving it if 
the boat went to pieces. At last, when all hope of 
safety failed, I got a brave fellow named Juma, well 
known as Cameron^s personal servant, to tiy to rescue 
it. Taking advantage of a slight lull and the reces- 
sion of a wave, he made a gallant rush for the land, 
just narrowly escaping the next roller. A flash of 
lightning revealed him w^ith the box on shore, and I 
then felt composed in the consciousness that il at 
least was secure. 
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For another hour the storm continued^ but, after 
that, gradually the wind fell away, and the sea became 
less rough. Of this we gladly took advantage, and 
with one grand united push the boat was got into 
deeper water and once more anchored. 

Throughout the whole night the thunder and 
lightning continued without abatement. The rain 
descended in torrents, and there we had to sit^ like 
drowned cats in a perpetual shower-bath, till the 
morning. 

When day broke we all presented a most sorry 
spectacle, with nothing to eat, every article drenched, 
and every one exhausted. It was found impossible to 
embark the men where we were, so we steered round 
into a beautiful long narrow inlet, where the negroes 
were once more stowed in their places, and we set 
sail for Ujiji with a favourable breeze. 

From Kaboga northward the land along the lake 
presents a scene of pleasing variety. None of the 
grand peaks and precipices of Marungu or Ulungu, 
but hill and dale, with rounded well-wooded slopes, 
which only require a little more variety in colour to 
remind us of an English landscape. However, the 
uniformly green tint, the absence of open glades or 
cultivated fields, and the apparent non-existence of 
any living creature, give it a character of monotony 
and dcadncss which soon wearies the eye. 

It is markedly noticeable that wherever the shores 
of the lake are low, or a wide vUaey extends away 
into the subtending Plateau, there the rocks are of 
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soft, easfly dennded sandstone. This fact seems plainly 
Uj indicate that the iiregolarities of the interior Plateaa 
are doe to denudation wearing away the softer sand* 
fftone faster than the metamorphic rocks which stand 
ont in great mountain masses, like those of Maronga 
or Knngwe. 

In the country from Mpala to Mtowa this is very 
evident, as also from Kaboga to the north of Ujiji. 
The same thing appears in a small tract north of 
Kungwe^ and in the cooutry about Manda and 
lendwe* 

It is also observable that all the rivers which have 
any length of drainage basins run through the sand- 
stone areas. Of these, the Ruche, Malagarazi, Lofu, 
Lofuku, and Lugumbu, may be mentioned. I am 
inclined to entertain the idea that at a date anterior 
to the Carboniferous Period one immense lake covered 
the entire " Lake Regions,'^ including the whole 
valley of the Congo, to the West Coast ranges. In 
these circumstances would be deposited the sandstones 
which occupy a large part of that area. In process 
of time a channel was cut by a river, or formed by 
some convulsion, which drained off the water, leaving 
only great sheets in the deeper hollows, and forming 
such lakes as Bangweolo and Lake Moero. 

Tanganyika itself, however, seems to have been 
originated subsequently, by the formation of a great 
depression. On no other theory can we understand 
how such a long narrow trough could be produced, 
with its immense depth and the precipitous moun- 
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tains round it^ traversing all kinds of rocks indif- 
ferently. The fact that a large number of the lake 
shells are markedly marine in their character would 
seem to show that up till a recent geological era the 
waters were saline, but subsequently became freshened 
by the formation of the Lukuga through the denuda- 
tion of the soft sandstones of Uguha, which caused a 
circulation, and carried off the salts. The distinctly 
marine character of these shells can hardly be 
accounted for by any other supposition. 

This subject, however, requires to be approached 
with caution, as our knowledge of the geology, 
geography, and natural history of these regions is as 
yet too meagre and limited to allow any one to 
theorize with confidence. I simply throw out these 
observations as hints worthy of the notice of future 
investigators. 

At sunset we came in sight of the ridge on which 
Ujiji is built, but it was quite dark before we ap- 
proached the landing-place. There was a considerable 
swell on, and in the darkness the boat was run 
aground in a most exposed place before the men knew 
well where they were. A huge wave struck the boat, 
and, sweeping athwart it, knocked me over, and so 
thoroughly frightened the negroes that with a yell 
they jumped out and were washed on shore. The 
boatmen, taking advantage of their being thus 
lightened, jumped out also, and contrived to push 
the boat off into deep water. Thereafter we worked 
our way round to a better anchorage. 
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Juma had rushed on shore along with the 
Manyema and Arabs^ and he went at once to the 
Mission House and informed Mr. Hore of my arrival. 
That gentleman at once came down, bringing with 
him a lantern^ and succeeded in getting a native to 
pull through the surf to bring me off. With such a 
sea running I felt rather suspicious about trusting 
myself in so frail a craft ; but eventually I made the 
venture. On getting near shore, the troubles of my 
voyage reached their culmination by a huge wave 
washing over the canoe, swamping it, and rolling me 
over helplessly on the beach, where Mr. Hore picked 
me up utterly exhausted. 

I was so completely worn out that I staggered 
along to the Mission House like a drunken person. 
There, however, I was soon put right, and with a 
change of clothes and a good cup of tea, accompanied 
with luxuries I had not tasted for months, all my 
troubles were forgotten, and we were soon deep in the 
mutual recital of our adventures. 

Before I went to bed that night, in a capacious 
room in the tembe, I felt that I had found a mis- 
sionary of the type which Livingstone longed for, and 
could so seldom find — a man who did not waste his 
time wandering about with his Bible in his hands, 
trying to teach the natives to talk mechanically about 
things they could not comprehend, but who lived the 
essentials of his religion; whose word was as good 
as his bond; whose advice was worth having, and 
could be trusted ; who could teach them how to build 
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better boats, to dig their fields to more advantage, 
and to be ashamed of committiDg a bad action. 

Where missions have failed, the fact has been 
generally due, I suspect, to the missionaries them- 
selves. Arriving among brutal and degraded savages, 
they at once adopt an aggressive attitude; they 
preach a crusade, and declare that they have come to 
change all the old customs. The natives naturally 
become alarmed and suspicious; consequently the 
missionaries, never gaining their confidence, never get 
any deep hold upon their aflTections. 

The great aim and endeavour of every missionary, 
I humbly suggest, should be to show the natives that 
he has come for their good, by first ministering to 
their material wants. Having thus won their hearts, 
he will find it much easier to raise them in their 
moral ideas, and to lead them ultimately to spiritual 
convictions ; but to commence by inculcating Chris- 
tian doctrines apart from all efforts for their material 
advancement, is in my opinion to throw away so 
much labour and valuable time. 

The African native appears to me to be practically 
a materialist. He has indeed a certain dim idea that 
tliere is a Supreme Being, but he cannot grasp the 
conception, and therefore lays it aside. In the same 
manner, the notion which he has of immortality as a 
second existence is a purely material one. The idea 
of a soul or a spirit, as we conceive it, is utterly beyond 
his mental calibre. The '^ phepo *' or ghost is there, 
he says; but it is like the wind, we cannot see it. It 
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feels pain^ hunger^ disease^ cold^ &c, the same as living 
people^ only the ghost is of that peculiar nature that 
we cannot see or feel it. 

To begin, then, by overwhelming the native mind 
with the exposition of subtle abstract ideas, is simply 
to confuse him and fill him with fruitless wonder- 
ment. To him it is no better than nonsense. He 
may le^m to speak by rote about such things, but 
cannot hope to comprehend them without a long and 
careful study from childhood. I confess I have been 
often led to doubt whether a grown-up native could 
attain to a clear conception of the higher doctrines 
of Christianity. He might understand sufficient to 
make him a better man morally, but beyond that I 
do not believe he could be carried. 

The necessity of having men like Mr. Hore cannot 
be too apparent. Missionaries must be thoroughly 
practical men, learned with a wide experience of the 
world, and not merely that of theological colleges ; 
men who are readier with their hands than their 
tongues ; men who adopt the policy of commending 
their doctrines mainly by the subtle influence of 
their life, rather than by pursuing openly iconoclastic 
measures. In a country like Africa, held in as great 
bondage by custom as the natives of India are by 
caste, this last is a duty imperative on every one who 
would hope to do good. 

Next day after my arrival at the Mission Station 
we took a walk through Ujiji. I was very much 
disappointed with its appearance, my conception of 
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it, as drawn from various books^ having been utterly 
wrong. But for the appearance of the inhabitants^ 
it might have been supposed to be a deserted village, 
so ruinous did the houses appear. These represented 
almost every style of African architecture — the huge- 
roofed Indian bungalow, the flat-roofed tembe, the 
quadrangular hut of the Waswahili with baraza in 
front, and the beehive-shaped hut of most of the 
natives, with composite forms ot every description. 
Very few of them were massed together. Almost all 
were situated in the midst of Indian-corn gardens, 
which helped to increase the appearance of desertion. 
Hardly one of the Arab houses was in good repair. 
Either a part of the walls or of the roof had fallen, 
or they remained unfinished. 

The prospect, however, was on the whole not un- 
pleasing, when viewed above the level of the houses, 
where an interesting variety of trees showed them- 
selves — oil palms with their bunches of yellow 
plumes, the graceful bark-cloth tree, g^avas and 
papaws, bananas and other palms. I was much 
interested to find a single cocoanut-tree at this 
unusual distance from the coast. It was still young, 
but had borne fruit. Similar cases of the cocoanut 
growing so far from the sea are almost unknown in 
Africa. It is rarely found more than thirty miles 
from the coast. At Unyanyembe also, as we shall 
see in the sequel, we found several growing, and 
had even the further satisfaction of getting several 
nuts* 
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I was most disappointed with the market. After 
the glowing descriptions of both Stanley and Cameron 
as to the wonderful variety of tribes who come with 
their special produce, I went prepared for a won- 
derful spectacle of animation, and intending to take 
advantage of the gathering to increase my know- 
ledge of African tribes and of the varied produce of 
the lake regions. 

Much to my chagrin I found very few people, and 
these were principally Wajiji and Arab slaves, or 
portei'e. There were a few natives of Uvira, and, 
with much hunting, one or two from Urundi and 
Uguha were *' spotted/' It is quite true that natives 
come to Ujiji from almost every tribe in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake. Their visits, however, are 
very few and far between, so that there are never* 
representatives of more than two, three, or four tribes 
present at any one time. 

The market is almost entirely for the sale of articles 
of food, the most prominent being palm oil, millet, 
rice, Indian corn, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, ground- 
nuts, mutton, fish, salt, &c. The entire quantity of 
ivory exposed was not worth ten dollars. There were 
no slaves, thanks to Mr. Hore's presence; indeed, 
there was hardly anything to be seen of any value. 
Most of the vendors had their stores under small 
booths. They have made the first advance towards 
the use of money in the adoption of a bead currency, 
which performs all the functions of our coppers, cloth 
being the medium for the larger purchases. 
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There was an air of stir and business about Ujiji, 
which contrasted very conspicuously with the appear- 
ance of most native villages. Trade had given occa- 
sion for the first great step in civilization and advance- 
ment^ namely, mutual dependence and assistance. A 
certain differentiation in the social function had taken 
place^ so that each native^ instead of supplying all 
his own requirements by the labour of his own hands, 
now received his clothing from one man, his salt from 
another, his fish, palm oil, cooking-pots, &c., from 
others. From diflTerent tribes he received articles not 
produced in his own country; and finding them 
necessary for his comfort, he learned the necessity of 
remaining at peace with such tribes, and encouraging 
them to come and barter. Hence the appearance of 
bustle which pervaded the place. The frequent 
appearance of Arabs in their flowing garments, 
(sometimes walking, sometimes riding on Muscat 
donkeys,) bands of Waswahili, strings of slaves laden 
with grain or ivory, flocks of sheep and goats, and 
small herds of cattle, together with the canoes on 
the water, all gave the place an appearance not unlike 
a coast village on the Mlima. 

Curiously, however, the Arabs never seem to leave 
any impress of their own habits, customs, or religion 
upon the natives. The Wajiji, except so far as trade 
has influenced them and widened their conception of 
things, have remained exactly as the Arabs found 
them. They still retain the same absurd dress, which 
is neither ornamental nor useful, hanging as it 
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does from one shoulder and beneath the opposite 
^ arm-pit, where it simply covers one side of the body, 
and flutters in every breeze. The better classes 
sometimes dress in the style of the Waswahili, but 
very rarely. The Wajiji are to the tribes around 
Lake Tanganyika what the Wanyanwesi are to the 
countries between the latter and the coast. They are 
imbued with a trading instinct, but restrict all their 
operations to such places as they can reach by canoe. 
They never become porters in caravans, or themselves 
trade by Tand. 

In the evening, after our walk through the different 
districts, the greater number of the Arabs came with 
many salaams to visit me. To strangers arriving at 
Ujiji they do not now extend the same profuse and 
generous hospitality with which they received Cameron 
and Stanley, as they consider that that duty now 
devolves on our own countryman, Mr. Hore, who 
certainly fulfils it in a manner which reflects honour 
on himself and his race. 

From Mr. Hore I learned the sad story of the 
disastrous march, and the fatal conclusion, of the 
Abbe Debaize's expedition. Got up by the French, 
presumably through jealousy of the honours of dis- 
covery which were falling to other nations, it was 
heavily subsidized by their Government. All sorts of 
societies vied with each other in supplying the leader 
with every conceivable appliance for observations in 
the various branches of science. He had, indeed, 
sufficient to stock a station. To have been able to 
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use a tithe of them^ he must have been a perfect en- 
cyclopaedia of science. And yet, strange to say, the 
worthy Abbe seems to have been in blissful ignorance 
of the most rudimentary rules for even geographicsd 
observing. But this fact appears to have been 
thought of small account. The French wanted some 
one of their countrymen to go across Africa, and 
to equal, if not excel, the deeds of Livingstone, 
Cameron, and Stanley. 

Thus instructed, but totally oblivious of all the 
requirements of a traveller, and evidently filled with 
the strangest ideas of the character of the negro, he 
started with a huge caravan for Ujiji. Alas ! he had 
reckoned without his host; troubles soon beset him 
on every hand ; his men deserted and plundered him 
at every step. He got into trouble with the natives, 
several of whom he treacherously shot, a proceeding 
which afterwards led to the murder of the missionary 
Penrose. After leaving Unyanyembe matters be- 
came worse and worse. Living on bread soaked in 
brandy, he appears to have lost his senses. Once or 
twice he was almost totally deserted, and in order to 
get on he had to destroy or leave behind great part 
of his goods. His porters emptied his bales and bags, 
substituting grass and sand instead. Then they 
would desert, and return to the coast rich in slaves 
and ivory. 

At last the Abb^ reached Ujiji almost mad, with 
shattered health, and with the expedition a perfect 
wreck of its former self. There was a French mis- 
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sionary station here under P&re Denaud. To this he 
naturally proceeded, expecting a pleasant reception 
from his countrymen after the trials he had passed 
through. Unfortunately he anived when they were 
at prayers or mass, and was politely asked to wait 
till they had finished. As a good son, or '^ father/^ 
of the church, a little patience in such circumstances 
might have been expected of him ; but, instead, he 
turned away with very unbecoming language, more 
suited to an inhabitant of Billingsgate than to an 
Abb^. This would have been all very well if he had 
gone no further. But from mad words he proceeded 
to mad deeds. He began perambulating the path- 
ways of Ujiji, firing off his revolvers in the most 
dangerous manner, and otherwise disturbing the peace. 

The English missionaries hearing this, immediately 
despatched one of their number to invite him to take 
up his residence with them. Somewhat calmed by 
this generous proposal, he accepted the proflTered 
hospitality. To his hosts he became much attached, 
but towards his own countrymen he maintained an 
attitude of implacable enmity. 

On reaching Ujiji it was the Abba's intention to 
proceed by the north end of Tanganyika to Victoria 
Nyanza. DiflSculties, however, came in his way, and 
receiving a fright at some place, he abandoned his 
original scheme, and resolved to reach the latter lake 
by passing through Goma. He proposed to strike 
from Victoria Nyanza to Nyangwe, and thence to the 
West Coast. 
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In pursuance of this scheme^ he crossed over to 
Mtowa. Reaching Ruanda^ he got into a quarrel 
with Kasenge and his people^ in which several houses 
were burned. To put matters right he had to get the 
assistance of the English missionaries. This settled^ 
he became dreadfully ill and nearly blind. Once 
more the English were good Samaritans. He was 
carried to their station, where he began to improve. 
Then he crossed to Uji ji, where he became worse, and 
died in the English mission-house. 

So ended one of the most disastrous and badly- 
planned expeditions that ever left the East African 
coast. With his last words he left everything in the 
care of Mr. Hore. That gentleman put himself to 
an incalculable amount of trouble, and as far as I 
am aware has never received the slightest recognition 
of his hospitality and kindness. 

As the Abbe's goods were intended for the ad- 
vancement of research, and had to be disposed of at 
any rate, we considered that it would not be wrong 
to select such articles as I required, leaving the 
French Consul and Dr. Kirk to settle what the 
prices should be. I took goods to the value of about 
150 dollars (as we calculated), and sent the inventory 
to the coast, stating for what use the goods were to 
be applied. To my immense astonishment, when I 
returned to the coast I found that the French Consul 
had held out for the most extravagant prices, so that 
the amount from 150 dollars rose to about 1000 — 
six times the actual value of the articles at Ujiji. 
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Our examination of Debaize's stores revealed some 
strange things. There were twelve boxes of rockets 
and fireworks, which would require about forty-eight 
men to carry them, several boxes of dynamite (for 
what conceivable use no one knows), two large barrels 
of gunpowder, innumerable revolvers and guns, two 
coats of armour, several boxes of brandy, two loads of 
penny pop-guns, a load of small bells, large quantities 
of botanical paper, insect bottles and tubes smashed, 
surgical instruments, boxes of medicines without 
labels, photographic apparatus, every conceivable 
appliance for geographical research — though he was 
perfectly ignorant of the working of even the most 
simple instrument. He brought with him also a 
hurdy-gurdy, valued at 12,000 francs. 

His intended scheme of progression through hostile 
countries was truly French, and admirable in its 
absurdity. When he came to a village with the 
natives ready to oppose his passage, he would try the 
softening influence of music on the savage breast, by 
strapping the hurdy-gurdy on a man^s back, and with 
another to turn the handle, march peaceably, as 
became a priest, against the heathen. If, in spite of 
this, the savage breast refused to be softened, their 
blood would then be on their own head ! They would 
find they had to deal with the church militant ! 
With all the calmness of the French nature, he would 
clothe himself in complete armour, raise confusion in 
the enemy's ranks by a discharge of rockets, and 
march delijjerately to victory or death. 
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This plan, which has never yet had a proper trial, 
is well worthy the consideration of African travellers. 
Of the hurdy-gurdy we will hear more anon. 

The time I spent with Mr. Hore was peculiarly 
delightful. We were at one in our ideas about Africa 
and African travelling. His description of the mis- 
sionary work he was engaged in, of the results that had 
been secured, and of his hopeful schemes for the future, 
almost made me vow to join the mission the moment 
I was free. This interchange of thought did me a 
great deal of good in many ways, more especially in 
making me understand myself and my own ideas better 
than I had ever done before. 

On the 7th of January, I had a very violent bilious 
attack, which is notable in many ways. During the 
rest of my stay in Africa, I never had the slightest 
trouble with my liver, nor had I an attack of fever. 
Yet it was not because my liver was all right during 
that time. Quite the contrary. It was never so 
deranged. But the peculiarity was that it had got into 
some strange condition suited to the climate, and so 
acted on my system at the same time that it warded 
or threw off fevers. When I got back to the coast 
I never felt better in my life, though I had a stomach 
like an alderman, owing to the swelling of my liver 
and spleen. The moment I arrived in England, 
however, I discovered in what a bad state I really 
waa The bilious attacks returned with great violence, 
though, fortunately, I had no fever. 

The rest of my stay atUjiji was pleasantly occupied 
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reading newspapers, writing letters, enjoying delightful 
conversations and charming walks in the cool evening. 

On the 12th of January we prepared to start for 
Mtowa in the "Old Calabash/^ or mission boat. 
After the customary difficulties and delays we got 
the Wajiji crew together and everything shipped on 
board. There was a fine breeze in the afternoon, 
followed by thunder and rain, but we lost the best of 
the breeze by our delays, so that it was after dark 
when we finally got under weigh. I wanted the 
captain to steer straight for Mtowa, the breeze being 
then favourable ; but this he dared not do. So we 
kept along shore, which sheltered us from the wind, 
and so delayed our progpress. 

Towards morning the Wajiji ventured to try the 
crossing. Everything went well till near the middle 
of the lake, when signs of a brewing storm were seen, 
both in the north and south. Having then very little 
experience of Tanganyika storms, I ordered the men 
to keep on their course, as they wanted to put back 
at once. There were few sheltered places along the 
western side, but in the arrogance of my ignorance I 
would hear of no return. 

I soon regretted my decision. A dreadful stillness 
fell upon the lake, the wind dropped to a calm, and 
the temperature from being hot suddenly became cold. 
A lurid gloom embraced the water, and circumscribed 
our view, so that nothing was seen but our watery 
surroundings. From both north and south fearful - 
looking clouds, with peculiar threatening hues, and 
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extending in complete arches over the sky from 
horizon to horizon^ gradually advanced^ as the ranks 
of an army push forward to join in a terrific struggle 
for the mastery. 

Deep grumblings presaged the rising wrath of the 
tempest. Now and then cold gusts of wind went 
whistling by. The men ceased rowing, and, not 
knowing what was our best course to pursue, we sat 
in breathless dread awaiting the issue of the coming 
battle. I had seen many a frightful tropical storm, 
and even passed through them ; but anything more 
terrible and awe-inspiring than this I had never 
beheld. 

In a few moments more the black cloud -banks 
advanced near each other like a great overspreading 
pall, producing a deep twilight shade. At last the 
gage of battle was thrown down. A brilliant flash 
of lightning darted forth, followed by a reverberating 
roar, as if the very heavens had split open. The 
clouds closed apparently right overhead, and so near 
that the top of the mast seemed to touch them. Then 
flash followed upon flash, accompanied by such deaf- 
ening thunder that we sat cowed and terrified, every 
moment expecting to be struck and annihilated. The 
rain from falling in drops soon turned into drenching 
torrents. We could not see a hundred yards in any 
direction. 

A new peril now menaced us. The wind came 
on with hurricane fury, and from the surrounding 
gloom I saw just in time the advancing crests of the 
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waves. I yelled to the men to take to their oars, and 
keep the boat's head to the storm. They, blanched 
with fear, sat quite stupefied, unable to move a muscle. 
If that wave struck us as we lay we might say our 
last prayers, for certainly our old lop-sided canoe would 
go over in a twinkling ! Prompt action was necessary. 
So in the resolution to do my best to weather the storm 
before giving up in despair, I stopped my yelling, 
seized a pole, and brought it with a stunning blow 
over one of the men's backs. I repeated the process 
on a second, and it hardly required a third application 
to put new life into them. Down came the waves, 
but we were ready for them, and though nearly capsized 
we got through the first shock successfully. 

The scene that now commenced was perfectly in- 
describable — the dazzling lightning, in unbroken 
flashes, blazing through the darkness — the rever- 
berating peals close above us — the great black cloud* 
banks broken into jagged, whirling masses — the 
drenching rain — the storm of wind, and the angry 
waves breaking over us with fury, requiring constant 
baling! The men at the oars and the one at the 
helm were only kept at their posts by fear of my 
pole. The storm, however, still increased, and a fresh 
danger appeared. A peculiarly hazardous chopping 
sea arose, so that we were never certain how the waves 
would strike us. I was almost useless at the helm 
from inexperience, so that I dared not take it myself. 
But the captain was fortunately not a bad steers- 
man^ 80 I stood by him in his trembling bewilder- 
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ment and kept watch for the waves, and pointed 
them out. 

For about an hour this dreadful squall continued ; 
then gradually it began to pass away, and we breathed 
freely once more. I now g^t time to look at my 
compass, and found that we were drifting fast away 
to the north. Putting forth all our energies, we 
made a grand struggle for the shore on the eastern 
side, as being better known and having better shelter. 
At last we reached the mouth of a small stream with 
a sheltered nook, where we went on shore to dry our 
clothes and recruit exhausted nature. 

We were soon joined by another boat, crossing from 
Mtowa to Ujiji. Fortunately it had a capital crew 
and was just properly laden, so it continued to 
weather the storm. Not so another boat, which went 
down with a large consignment of ivory and slaves, 
about eighty in all, only one of whom was picked up 
alive. 

After this day's experience of a Tanganyika storm 
I interfered no more in the affairs of the boat, and 
left the men to choose their own time and opportunity 
for crossing. 

The night following the storm we steered into a 
small creek, and, finding no better place in the dark- 
ness for camping, we lay down in wet clothes on the 
shingly beach. We were awakened in a rather un- 
pleasant manner about midnight by a strange crash- 
ing and trampling sound from the surrounding forest 
For a moment I listened, not understanding what 
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was coming, when all at once a dark line of buffaloes 
came dashing down^ evidently making for the water. 
With a warning yell, just as they were nearly on us, 
I jumped up. The movement saved me from being 
trampled to death, as the startled animals swerved to 
right and left, and swept past, leaving me unhurt. 

For three days we continued along the eastern 
shore, now and then advancing a little out to see if the 
weather was promising for a crossing, but retreating 
in haste if the slightest unfavourable sign appeared. 
On the 17th of January we at last succeeded in 
our endeavours,' and reached Mtowa safely, where I 
found, to my chagrin, that during my absence a 
portion of my cloth had been stolen by some person 
or persons unknown, but believed to be some of the 
Abb6 Debaize's porters. 

The following day being Sunday, we remained 
with Messrs. GriflBth and Hutley, who continued to 
do everything in their power to assist me, and who 
impressed me with the conviction that they were un- 
ostentatiously performing the real functions of an 
international association for the opening up of Africa 
and for the assistance of travellers. They found me 
broken down in health and spirits, and in want of 
stores. They sent me off buoyant and joyous, with 
every want satisfied, and more eager than ever in the 
work of exploration. All honour to these good men, 
who; with none of the world's rewards and honours 
showered on them, devote their lives to a great and 
enlightened object full of hardships and dangers. 
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seeking no satisfaction bat the approbation of their 
own conscience. 

On the 19th of January, 1880, I set out on my 
return to my camp at lend we. I determined, how- 
ever, to take a new route, namely to pass down the 
Lukug^ to its confluence with the Congo, thence up 
the Lualaba, or Lugarawa as it is here called, to 
Lake Moero, and then east through Nsama's country 
to lendwe. 

It was with very buoyant spirits I started for the 
mouth of the Lukuga, in the expectation of a suc- 
cessful issue to this new scheme of exploration. I was 
filled with all the confidence of a young lion which 
had never known a reverse or been thwarted in one 
of his projects. 

After a very hard march I reached the mouth of 
the Lukuga, to find a marked difference in the appear- 
ance of the channel. The volume of water issuing 
had diminished very considerably, and a bar of sand, 
which I had not previously seen, was now distinctly 
visible by the breaking of the waves over it. 

I was much interested to find a large Warua army 
camped here, accompanied by women and children, 
on the way, as they said, to fight the Wagoma, in 
conjunction with the Waguha under Kasenge. They 
seemed to be proceeding very leisurely, and living on 
the produce of the Waguha fields. 

In a letter from Mtowa, dated many months after, 
I learnt that this large army had got no further than 
Mtowa or Ruanda, and did not seem to be hurrying; 
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finding it perhaps more profitable to live at the expense 
of their friends the Waguha. Troubles, however, 
between the two were likely to arise, as the Warua 
could not expect to be allowed to remain much 
longer in the country on such terms, so that in the 
end it might come to be a fight for the mastery. 

The Warua received us very civilly, and allowed us 
to pass unmolested through their camp. 

The men, notwithstanding their long rest at 
Mtowa, were thoroughly done up when we reached 
Manda ; and I was myself very much troubled by 
sore feet and rheumatic pains in my leg joints, which 
made walking an operation of agony. During the 
evening, and long into the night, I observed the men 
in deep consultation, ever and anon casting furtive 
glances towards me. Fearing some mischief, I went 
to bed. 

In the morning, on looking out I saw no signs of 
any one moving. I gave a shout to rouse them up. 
Makatubu and Litali the cook turned out yawning. 
One or two of the others sat up, but the most of them 
did not stir. I perceived at once that there was a 
battle in store for me. If I did not win, then adieu 
to all attempts at exploring the Lukuga ! as the men, 
thinking that t was simply taking them to Manyema, 
where they would all be eaten up, had resolved to 
throw every obstacle in my way. 

Seeing the position of affairs I unbuckled my belt, 
and without a word of warning I let fall such a 
whack on the bare skin of one of the sleepers as 
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made him jump up with a yell. Fairly at it, I felt like 
a slaver, and sprang from one to another, dealing 
right and left without the slightest compunction. 
In a few moments every hut was cleared. I spoke 
not a word. I was in too great a rage for that. 
Pointing to each man's load in turn, I compelled him 
to pick it up. The slightest hesitation, and down 
came the belt without further parley. No man dared 
consult with his neighbour, and before they well had 
recovered their wits, they were marching out of the 
village, carrying one of their comrades, who was too 
ill to walk. 

Makatubu had the same fears as the men, and was 
of no use. Indeed, as a leader he was always per- 
fectly helpless, having not the slightest influence or 
authority among the porters, who usually laughed at 
his orders, and refused to recognize him as their com- 
mander. Chuma they knew, and me they knew ; but 
who was Makatubu that they should obey him? 
Such was their mode of putting the matter. My 
argument that he was simply my mouthpiece, had no 
weight with them. In this nasty situation I began 
to appreciate Chuma's value more justly ; for now, 
when the entire work fell upon me of forcing the 
men to do this or that, I felt half the pleasure of 
travelling gone. 

Crossing over a ridge on which the principal village 
of Manda is situated, we struck the Lukuga again, at 
the point where it narrows and rushes through the 
gap with such violence. Along the banks we then 
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tramped, through matted grass and creepers^ on a 
path scarcely traceable. Getting in front, I crossed a 
noxious swamp with huge spear-grass, and then halted 
to await the arrival of my men. 

Half an hour passed, and they did not appear ; I 
was alone, and thinking that they had missed the 
way, I began to shout ; but there was no answer. The 
suspicion then flashed upon me that they had deserted 
me. Overwhelmed at the thought of having all my 
grand schemes thus shattered, I sat down and nearly 
cried. I could not rise to go and find out the truth 
for myself; so there I sat for an hour, wondering 
what I should do next. At last, however, my fears 
were removed by the guide appearing, with the news 
that the men had gone off the right path and were 
camped at a small village. I was so pleased to find 
that they had not deserted me, that when I met them 
I said not a word about their wilfully taking the 
wrong road, though it was plainly a part of their 
obstructive policy. They tried to raise trouble about 
the beads given out to them to buy food, but seeing 
me put on my new character of imperialism they 
quieted down. I had treated them too well before, 
but now on attempting to take advantage of my kind- 
ness, and to thwart my intentions, they found they had 
'^ caught a Tartar,*^ who could put on wrathful looks 
as well as smiles. Feeling that they were just on the 
look out for an opportunity to compel me to turn 
back, I became excessively irritable and suspicious, 
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and I believe I was ever too ready to blaze forth in 
passionate rage. 

Next morning my men, afraid of a repetition of the 
previous day's thrashing, were up on the first peep of 
dawn, and we were oflf before the sun got above the 
horizon. 

We now entered a charming narrow valley, through 
which the Lukuga wound its way. On our right the 
Kifinga Hills ran parallel to our route, while on our 
left were those of Kichanja. On each side the hills rose 
with fine curved slopes, well wooded to the very top, 
while buffaloes and antelopes roamed in considerable 
herds along the banks of the river. 

We camped early at a small village called Mkile- 
wesi, near the Lukuga, which has here a very rapid 
current, on which no boat or canoe could venture with 
safety. The geological formation of the hills and 
valleys is that of soft sandstones and shales, with 
coarser strata containing water-worn pebbles of 
various sizes. 

On the third day's march we camped beside the 
Kaca, at a small village a few miles from Miketo. We 
now began to find that the Lukuga instead of trend- 
ing away S.W. to the Congo was really keeping 
N.N.W., a discovery which was not at all pleasant, 
as that would lengthen our route very much. 

After leaving the Kaca the hills become less in 
altitude, but the valley still more charming and pic- 
turesque. At several points huge quadrangular 
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masses of sandstone rose abruptly from the centre 
of the valley like great cyclopean monuments. One 
of these, with the Lukuga flowing past its base, and 
surrounded by grassy glades, while wooded itself on 
the top, presented a picturesque scene of no ordinary 
Ijeauty. 

The men still continued their dogged policy of 
obstruction, and on the fifth day of our march from 
Manda, they tried once more to frighten me into 
stopping. I was, as usual, considerably in front with 
my servant, when a porter arrived with the news that 
all the men had stopped at a village two miles back, 
declaring they would not go any further that day 
(though they had only marched three hours). I sent 
word back that they must get what food they required 
and then come on to where I was, as I would not go 
back to them. This they refused to do, and as I was 
determined to remain I made myself as comfortable 
as possible without tent or cooking utensils. Having 
no beads or cloth, I had to beg some Indian corn and 
sweet potatoes from the natives, which we cooked over 
the coals. Next morning the porters arrived, looking 
very shamefaced and sullen, but I said nothing to 
them. Having paid the natives for what we had got 
on credit from them, we resumed our march, and after 
two hours we reached Makalumbi, the last Waguha 
village to the west. 

Makalumbi was the largest native village we had 
seen. It is situated on a ridge which extends across 
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the valley of the Lukuga, and commands a magnificent 
view, both to the east and west. The houses are very 
large, with the customary peculiar form, half pyra- 
midal, and half dome- shaped. No walls are visible, 
except about the little porch at the door, which is very 
low. They present the aspect of so many ricks of 
straw in a farmyard, as nothing but thatch is seen. 
They are always detached from each other, and built 
in regular lines and at equal distances, the spaces 
being generally grown up with weeds and grass. In 
looking down the principal pathways leading out of 
the village no doorways are to be seen, as these are 
always away from the road, and look into the back of 
the neighbouring house. The arrangement may be 
intended as some shelter from wind, rain, and sun, or 
it may be for the sake of privacy. 

In the centre of Makalumbi stands the tallest native 
house I have seen in Africa. 

The people here are mixed Warua and Waguha, the 
latter preponderating, though the chief Kalumbi is an 
Mrua. The people are remarkable in many respects, 
and are infinitely superior to almost all other East 
Central African tribes in matter of taste, intelligence, 
cleanliness, morality, and government. Yet they 
have jealously kept themselves free from all contact 
with Arabs. 

They have as a rule well-made figures, the un- 
married girls being frequently perfect models of shape 
and form. Their skins are smooth and clean, and 
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testify to plenty of good lubricators and comfortable 
living. The frightful specimens of withered humanity 
so frequently found in most tribes are here rarely 
seen ; and the married women have seldom the mon- 
strously long breasts which usually characterize the 
negro. 

The men, however, have frequently a somewhat un- 
pleasant cast of visage, which suggests the idea of a 
good deal of latent cunning and villany. Their skulls 
are of a much better tyj^e than the average negro, 
being considerably broader. The hair of their head 
is worn very long, and dressed into the strangest and 
most fantastic styles. The most fashionable form is 
that of four plaits, doubled up and crossing each other 
over the crown. 

During my stay in Makalumbi I had an opportunity 
of seeing the operation of hair-dressing, which being 
very elaborate and tedious has to be done by a second 
person. The dresser commenced by combing out the 
hair smooth. It is then divided into four equal 
parts — one at each ear, the third over the forehead, 
and the fourth at the nape of the neck. Each of these 
is temporarily tied into a knot. The person operated 
upon is meanwhile lying on his front or his side to 
vary the position. The dresser is provided with red 
powder soaked in water, and as much false hair as 
possible, together with plenty of the oil expressed 
from the nuts of a tree called the mpafu. Every- 
thing ready, each division of the hair is taken in 
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turn. The dresser makes up a filthy ball of the red 
powder mixed with hair and oil. He inserts this close 
to the skin, and works the hair carefully over it, until 
it assumes the appearance of a bulb ; the hair is then 
carefully plaited, using plenty of powder and oil, and 
introducing the false hair to lengthen out the plait as 
much as possible. The other divisions are similarly 
treated, and finally they are carefully crossed over the 
crown of the head, fastened down with about a dozen 
enormous iron pins or bodkins with shovel- shaped or 
circular heads, and six to eight inches in length, 
giving the wearer a very formidable appearance, before 
which even the proverbial *' quills upon the fretful 
porcupine " sink into insignificance. This completed 
the finishing touches are put on with great care, not 
a single hair being allowed to be out of its proper 
place. 

The operation in the case I saw occupied two entire 
days. They have to be very careful not to let the hair 
be disturbed, and they sleep on unpleasant neck -rests 
to avoid such a misfortune. It may seem very strange 
that in a savage country so much attention should 
be given to the dressing of their hair, and it shows 
that the iron rod of fashion rules in the heart of Africa 
as firmly as in the select circles of Paris or London ; 
only they have not the same variety of articles with 
which to enhance their charms, and hence are not so 
changeable. 

While speaking on this subject, we may complete 
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our description of a native swell. As in oar own 
country^ the fashionable hours among the Waguha 
ai*e those of the afternoon. In the forenoon, the 
Mguha appears badly dressed, his face disfigured in 
a ghastly manner with the previous day's paint, and 
with lying among the ashes during the night. In 
the afternoon all this is changed. He oils himself 
till he shines again — this in place of washing. 
He dons his best clothes, his circlet of cowrie 
shells round his forehead, and necklace of large, 
sungo-mazi beads like pigeons' eggs. His wrists are 
covered with brass rings, and his ankles tinkle with 
the same. His forehead is resplendent in stripes and 
spots of new paint, in vermillion, yellow, and black ; 
and now, with a spear in his hand, his equipment is 
complete. 

The men wear their own home-made cloth, woven 
from the fibres of the Mwale palm-leaves. The dress 
consists simply of a piece of the cloth, from two to 
four yards long, and two feet broad. This is worn in 
the style of a Highland kilt round the loius. When 
an Mguha sits down, he crosses his legs like a Turk, 
and does not double them up with his knees to his 
nose, as is almost invariably the case with all other 
tribes. When thus seated his limbs are not seen, 
and his long body looks very ludicrous, rising ap- 
parently from a heap of greasy cloth. The women 
merely wear an apron in front. 

The tattooing is another part of their get up worth 
mentioning. In most tribes there is either very little, 
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or it is badly done. Not so with the Waguha, more 
especially the women. Among them tattooing is ele- 
vated to the position of an art^ and made a pleasant 
form of adornment, and almost a substitute for dress. 
The abdomen is the part chosen for the operation. 
From the umbilicus as a centre the whole of the belly 
is covered in the most artistic and symmetrical 
manner with raised spots and lines in relief, which 
has a most pleasing effect^ and, as I have already 
said^ forms a substitute for dress, taking away the 
appearance of nudity. At the same time the opera- 
tion diminishes the sensibility of the skin^ and so 
helps in another way to obviate the necessity for 
clothes. 

In the afternoon after my arrival I went off to visit 
Kalumbi^ the chiefs taking with me a present. On 
the way I was met by the under-chief, who informed 
me that he was commissioned to hear anything I had 
to say, and to receive the present. To this I politely 
replied that I was accustomed to speak only with 
chiefs, and that I should keep the present till his 
superior saw fit to receive it himself. This had the 
desired effect, and in a few minutes we were conducted 
into the great man's presence. The house in which 
we found him was large, and lighted only by the low 
doorway, which, being crowded by eager spectators, 
admitted very little light. The appearance of the 
interior was weird and mystical in the extreme. At 
first nothing could be seen but a smouldering fire in 
the centre of the room. From the deep darkness a 
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voice uttered somethings and then a pause would 
occur ; occasionally a flicker of the fire revealed an oily 
face for a second. On getting accustomed to the 
darkness^ I at last was able to distinguish a store of 
firewood on one side, then a pile of pombe pots^ and 
in one corner several carved wooden gods. I next 
dimly discerned two councillors^ and finally Kalumbi 
himself^ whose appearance rather prepossessed me. 
The sombre light which prevailed, the flickering fire, 
the smoky shining roof, and the low-voiced conversa- 
tion, combined to make one think of dark conspiracies, 
foul deeds, and Satanic mysteries. 

Kalimibi expressed his pleasure at seeing a white 
man, and wished some would come and live with him. 
He represented that there were great difficulties in 
going down the Lukuga, and that the Congo was 
still a month^s journey oS. 

Next day my men came in a body, headed by 
Makatubu, and declared that they were determined 
not to go any further — that I was just forcing them 
along like donkeys to the Manyema, who would 
murder and eat them. In this determination they 
were firm, and neither threats nor promises could 
move them from the position they had taken up. 
After much quarrelling and arguing, finding that 
they were united, I saw it was of no use fighting a 
losing battle, as with such a party my cherished 
scheme could never be completed. I, however, 
obstinately refused to return to the mouth of the 
Lukuga, and so we at last compromised the matter 
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by agreeing ix) strike away S.W. through Urua to 
the Congo, and thence by Kabuir^ to lendwe. 

We had been promised a guide by Kalumbi ; so we 
turned out on the 27th of January to resume our 
march, when the chief amved and coolly informed us 
that we could not have a guide, as we had only stayed 
one day with him, and his people had not had time 
to see me. Besides, he (the chief) was a g^eat chief, 
and was I going to cut him off with one day when I 
had remained so long with Kasengd ? I might go if 
I pleased, but it would be without a guide. I tried 
to bribe him with more cloth, but he disdainfully 
replied he did not want my cloth, as he burnt all that 
I gave him. 

The men, who were still unwilling to go forward, 
took advantage of this, and tried to make me believe 
that Kalumbi meant war, and that they had seen 
bodies of men crossing the Lukuga for the purpose 
of stopping our passage ; but I would not listen to 
them, and only got into a rage. 

Next morning no guide appeared, and I therefore 
prepared to st^irt without one. The men refused to 
go. But I was now roused to such a state of excite- 
ment that I vowed I would compel them to march 
though I had to shoot one of them as an example. I 
therefore ordered the men out, and told them to pick 
up their loads. No one stirred. I unbuckled my 
belt, and walking up to one I pointed to his load. 
Nobody spoke, and he did not move. With all the 
strength in me I brought the belt down upon his 
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bare back. This made him wince^ but it required 
another of the same before he obeyed me. I did not 
require to repeat the cure with the others. They 
shouldered their burdens^ and in a sullen procession 
moved oflF towards the river. 

Seeing now that we were <Jetermined to proceed, 
guide or no guide^ Kalumbi changed his mind and 
gave us one. Indeed, he himself conducted us to the 
river. On the way another of the men mutinied, 
and had also to be brought to his senses ; each fight 
for the mastery causing the crowds of natives to fly 
as if for their lives. 

On arriving at the banks of the Lukuga we found 
no canoes, and the current was so swift and broad 
that the prospect of getting across in the "Agnes'' was 
rather discouraging. An attempt was made, to see 
how it would do, but the results were very unsatis- 
factory. The chief, after showing us our weakness 
told us that there were canoes further up, which 
would soon take us across. To these we at once set 
off. At last, after much trouble and talk we came to 
an arrangement, and commenced despatching the men 
and goods across. 

My difficulties, however, were not yet past. The 
men saw that if once they were across the Lukuga 
they would have no chance of getting back. One of 
them now came up with a grievance, and declared he 
was going to carry the boat no longer. I said he 
must carry it his allotted time. In reply, he declared 
he would go back himself to Mtowa, whether I 
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allowed it or not. I significantly bade him try to do 
so. Off he started. I ordered Makatubu to seize him. 
The command was unheeded by him, and by the others, 
who sympathized only too strongly with the deserter^ 
It would never have done to let him go before my 
eyes ; so with a sudden bound I reached him. Before 
he knew what was up, I seized him by his leather 
waist-belt and dashed him round into the water, 
where I grasped his gun. Uledi, my gun-bearer, 
his half-brother, had watched this act with great ex- 
citement, and at last, unable to control himself, he 
advanced to assist the rebel, while the men still stood 
sullenly by, and never offered to put out a hand. As 
he tried to push me aside I tore my own gun out of 
his hands, and felled him with it to the ground ; and 
then, aiming at the other, threatened to shoot him if 
he moved from his place. 

In this position I waited till the boat came back, 
and then ordered Uledi and his half-brother to enter 
it. The former refused ; but the other men, who had 
watched the scene in a great fright, were now com- 
pletely conquered, and on commanding them, with a 
menacing aspect, to put the mats and belongings of 
the mutineers into the boat, they at once did so. At 
this Uledi got into a terrible fury, assuming the most 
dramatic attitudes and gestures, and screaming with 
rage, his eyes almost starting from their sockets. 
If he had had a knife at the time, he would cer- 
tainly have stabbed the man who took hold of his 
mat. 
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Not having that deadly instrument, he seized hold 
of the man, and a terrible tussle ensued, which roused 
the blood of the porter and made him do the work in 
earnest. Another man also came to his assistance ; 
80 Uledi was finally subdued, and bundled into the 
boat. Again 1 had won the victory, but such another 
struggle I hope never to have to face. 

I was all the more annoyed at this incident, as 
Uledi had always shown himself much attached to 
me, and had stuck faithfully by me when others 
had failed. It was, however, a battle to determine 
whether I or the porters were to direct the movements 
of the caravan. 

The canoe men having now got one half the porters 
on one side, and the other half on the opposite side, 
had us quite in their power, and they demanded 
payment before any more were taken across. I sent 
Makatubu over to satisfy them, but when there they 
wanted double the amount agreed upon ; so I had to 
go over myself next. To prevent those left behind 
deserting, I took all their traps and guns. After 
paying the boatmen what they demanded, I promised 
them an extra allowance as soon as they had trans- 
ported the remainder of the party. When they 
brought these over they were so suspicious of us, that 
they kept the boat off-shore till I had thrown to them 
what I. had promised to give. 

It was now past one p.m., and dreadfully hot. 
After a march of two hours down the river we reached 
the village of Akilonda. We had left Uguha behind 
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US, and entered the country of Urua. With the broad 
waters of the Lukuga flowing between us and Mtowa, 
I knew I was master of the situation, and could sleep 
in peace, without the dread of finding myself com- 
panionless in the morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AMONG THE WARUA. 

The village of Akilonda is snugly situated in a con- 
siderable forest near the Lukuga^ and on the slopes of 
the low hills on the southern bank. The river can be 
seen from these hills winding away W.N.W. through 
a gradually shallowing and winding valley, till it 
seems to continue its course through a great plain. 
The tribes on the northern bank are represented as 
being very dangerous, not allowing any one to pass ; 
on the south side they are less difficult to deal with. 
The Lukuga is described as moving with a much 
slower current, without cataracts, after passing Aki- 
londa, besides widening out, and even forming lake- 
like expansions. From the accounts given of the 
length of the journey down the river, it would seem 
that it runs into the great bend of the Congo, south 
of Nyangwe. 

The chief of the village was from home when we 
arrived, but was hourly expected On the following 
morning he had not yet appeared, and in consequence 
we had some difficulty in getting a guide. By dint 
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of much persuasion and bribing we at last sneceeded 
in securing a villager to show us the way, or rather, 
to conduct us through the forest, in which no distinct 
path was traceable. 

Ascending the forest-clad slopes of the bordering 
hills we reached the top in about two hours, and 
obtained a most extensive view of what appeared to 
be simply a great unbroken wooded plain, extending 
away south and west to the far horizon. From the 
hills a gentle descent led us down among tall dew- 
laden grass, through which we had to make a path 
for ourselves, precipitating its watery burden in cold 
drenching showers, and having to march with our 
arms held in front of our faces to ward off the 
recoiling stalks. 

At midday, after several hours of this not very 
exhilarating walking, and when the sun had just 
begun to steam us dry, we reached a large stream 
called the Nyemba. We found it twenty yards 
broad, and breast deep, with a swift current, and 
bordered by a disagreeable expanse of spear-grass 
growing in wretched foetid mud. Across this river 
we had to plunge. I found myself unable to breast 
the current, and would have been carried off my feet 
but for the ready assistance of two of my men, who 
seized hold of me, and dragged me through. The 
powers of the men in keeping a footing under such 
circumstances has always been a subject of wonder to 
me. They almost seem . to have some faculty for 
fixing their feet in the ground at each step. The 
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Nyemba flows into the Lukuga, its waters being 
supplied from the southern slopes of the bordering 
hills of the Lukuga Valley, and from the Uguha hills 
near Tanganyika. 

We camped in the forest beside the river. In 
the afternoon we were surprised by the appearance of 
the chief of Akilonda, who had followed us up on 
hearing that we had left his village. 

The country we marched through on the following 
day reminded us very much of the low grounds 
bordering the coast, in its rich forests, tall grasses, 
and general luxuriance. A marked change in the 
temperature was also felt as we descended into the 
plain-like basin of the Lualaba, or Lugarawa, as it is 
generally known by the Arabs and Warua. This 
change is doubtless owing to the high mountain 
barrier, which extends north and south along the west 
side of the Tanganyika, and either stops or deflects the 
cold east winds which regularly blow across the 
plateau, and keeps the temperature very much lower 
than it would otherwise be. Sheltered from these 
winds, the great valley of the Congo, with its 
numerous streams and rivers, and its sluggish drain- 
age, lies festering and steaming in a temperature 
seldom much below 100°. 

About ten a.m. we reached a village named 
Mtemba, where the guide tried to persuade us to 
stop; but I refused to be beguiled, and on his 
declining to proceed, I at once took the lead myself, 
and pushing on at haphazard, passed other two 
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villages^ crossed a deep stream^ and camped at a large 
village called Kibinga. 

We here met an Mgwana^ whom I engaged to con- 
duct us to the Lualaba. His services I expected to 
be of much value^ as he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the language of the Warua, which none of my 
men knew except in the most imperfect manner, so 
that I was never sure that anything which was said 
received a proper interpretation. 

Pleased with the acquisition of this new guide, we 
pressed onwards ; but much to my surprise and disgust, 
in less than an hoilr he gave us the slip among some 
cassava bushes, and we saw no more of him. The 
reason we learned to be the want of the chiePs per- 
mission, without which he dared not go anywhere, 
and he had only joined us in the hope of getting cloth 
in advance. Fortunately we had resisted all his 
demands. 

Again I showed that we could be independent of 
guides, as I once more took the lead myself, and 
pushed ahead, determined not to be beaten. In three 
hours we reached the large village of an important 
chief called Kasenga. He was out at his shamba 
or plantation when we arrived. Though we sent 
messengers to let him know of our visit, he did not 
deign to appear till the afternoon. I then found him 
seated on a mat^ with his legs crossed, accompanied 
by Kilonda, two wives, and two principal men. I 
took my seat on my camp-stool in front of him, sup- 
ported by some of my headmen, while all around 
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stood an eager crowd of spectators, forming altogether 
an interesting and picturesque gathering. The chief 
was by no means a pleasant-looking personage. He 
had a projecting lower jaw and dark lowering brows 
overshadowing sharp vicious-looking eyes. He was 
dressed in the simple palm- fibre cloth, with his hair 
done up in the fashionable four plaits. 

I commenced business by stating who we were, 
whence we had come, and whither we were g^ing, and 
concluded by requesting a guide. When I had 
finished I was rather taken aback by my friend 
Kilonda opening fire upon me, and in an elaborate 
speech laying bare all my shortcomings. ''I had 
come to his village while he was from home, and 
without waiting for his return I had taken away one 
of his men without his leave. I then arrived at 
Kibinga, and without satisfying the chief with a 
present, or asking permission to engage the Mgwana 
as a guide, I had summarily started off with him, not 
even telling Kibinga, the chief, that I was about to 
depart. What else could I expect but that he should 
run away on the first opportunity ? The Warua were 
not accustomed to these ways ; they were not to be 
hurried in finding guides ; they preferred to do things 
quietly and according to custom. They expected 
travellers when they came to a village to pitch their 
tents, take refreshment, and rest awhile ; then go and 
speak to the chief, and see and be seen by the people. 
This was what they were accustomed to. They did 
not understand my haste in giving their people no 
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time to see of what colour I wis ; in takings away 
gpiides withont the chiePs consent ; and in otherwise 
outraging the customs of the coantrv. Their people 
were not slaves, and might go as guides if they 
pleased, but in such cases we were not to be surprised 
if we found ourselves deserted in the jungle/' The 
speech concluded bv informing me that Kasenga was 
not satisfied with the present, and that on no account 
could I be permitted to depart on the morrow. And 
so the meeting broke up, in spite of my arguments 
and protestations. 

Kilonda's harangue surprised me very much. It 
was so well put together, and indicated so much 
latent strength. The appeal to their customs was put 
very strongly ; and for the first time in my travels 
1 felt I had got among a powerful tribe, who would 
require to be treated with the utmost care and 
circumspection if we would avoid getting into 
trouble. 

Kasenga himself, however, was a great coward. 
In the evening, while showing him some of my things, 
he ran away when I took hold of my gun to exhibit it 
to him. The inside of my watch also frightened him. 
Guns appear to be almost totally unknown to the 
Warua, though they have heard exaggerated stories 
regarding them. I have never seen either an Mguha, 
an Mrua, or an Mjiji carrying one of these weapons, 
though two of the tribes have been in constant inter- 
course with the Arabs. At Makasenga, for the first 
time in my march, a few articles were stolen from me. 
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The kettle also, was nearly carried off^ but the thief 
having been seen in time, dropped it. 

After a day^s enforced halt we were up and ready 
for the road again on the 2nd of February, a guide 
having been promised. For some time we awaited the 
appearance of this important functionary. Getting 
tired I sent a messenger to find him, when we learned 
that he had not got his breakfast. Half an hour 
passed, and still he had not eaten, and did not appear 
to be in a hurry. I stamped about with impatience. 
Another half-hour, and the guide was persuaded to go 
and take his food. I waited another hour, then went 
and hunted him up, when to my disgust I found him 
comfortably housed and food only cooking. I urged 
him to make haste, but the chief and he only laughed 
at my vehemence. Before his food was ready, rain 
came on, and then he was not going to move till it 
stopped. On my becoming more pressing he gave 
me back the cloth advanced, and declared he would 
not go. 

The forenoon was now far advanced, and the rain 
began to pass off. A new guide was procured, with 
whom a new arrangement had to be entered into. 
This satisfactorily settled, his food also had to be got 
ready. Then his pots and other articles had to get tied 
up, a task which he performed in the most leisurely 
way, as if he wanted to kill time. When the process 
was finished he had to receive his instructions from 
Kasenga — for he was not to be so much a guide as an 
ambassador to the next chief. When the chief, who 
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was evidently intensely amused at our ra^ng im- 
patience, had had his say, our guide next repaired, like 
a dutiful young man, to his father, and at ten a.m. we 
actually made a start. We had not tramped many 
yards when the guide remembered something he had 
forgotten, and stopped while one of his wives went to 
bring it. Again we moved forward, and had reached 
the outskirts of the town when a new thought struck 
him. He had actually forgotten to bring the food he 
intended carrying with him. Another stoppage, while 
this was being put right ; and then we proceeded a 
few hundred yards. TVe began to think that now our 
maddening tortures were over ; but alas ! a fresh idea 
struck this most forgetful of characters, and he began 
shouting. On inquiring the cause we were informed 
that he could not go without a companion. In answer 
to his shouts his wife appeared, and he seemed to tell 
her whom to bring as a companion. In despair I sat 
down, and felt inclined to dash my head against the 
ground, or to let off my feelings by throttling our 
tormentor. On looking up after a few minutes, behold, 
he was himself gone. 

Unable to endure this any longer I wanted to go 
on by ourselves, but the men would not hear of it ; so 
back to the town I hied to look for the deserter, 
leaving the men where they were. I found him 
marching leisurely up and down, and showing no 
signs of returning. He along with others was 
evidently thoroughly enjoying our discomfiture. At 
last he pointedly declared he would not go that day. 
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I had to submit, for I felt so utterly alone. The men 
were still mutinous and jumbling, and not one of 
them would assist me in the slightest. The only 
consolation I got was from Kasenga, who informed me 
that this was nothing to what I would experience 
further on. But I had started, and as long as there 
was a chance of getting through I was determined to 
persevere, though my mind was full of misgivings as 
to the result, and I almost regretted I had not listened 
to the men, whose knowledge or instincts told them 
that the way would be dangerous. 

The carved idols, sticks, and bow-stands to be seen 
at Makasenga showed a considerable amount of artistic 
taste. Poisoned spears were commonly carried ; and 
their iron daggers were the most diflScult pieces of 
workmanship I have seen anywhere in Africa. 

Much to our delight we actually got off on the 3rd, 
after waiting on our guide only half an hour. We 
marched till after midday through a very rich plain, 
covered with tall grass, and only dotted with wood, 
except along the banks of the numerous streams and 
rivulets, where the vegetation is of the rankest 
character, with trees from which creepers hang in 
rich profusion. Among the trees the mpafu, with its 
oily nuts was prominent, and for the first time in our 
march rattan canes were observed, strips being used 
as bow strings. 

Half way the guide struck for an increase in his 
pay ; but I refused, and marched on without him. He, 
however, soon rejoined us. We camped at Makaunga, 
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a collection of villages situated in a finely-cultivated 
district. As we entered we met a native carrying a 
large calabash of live caterpillars, on which juicy 
material he intended to dine. During this march we 
crossed quite a dozen streams. 

In the evening we visited Kaunga the chief (the 
prefix Ma simply indicates town of), and we anticipated 
no trouble from an old and decrepit man who seemed 
almost blind. But we were soon undeceived, and we 
found we had a very sharp old gentleman to deal with. 
Our guide, in the manner of Kilonda commenced an 
elaborate speech, and told Kaunga all that he knew 
about us. We were then informed that we must stay 
the next day, at which announcement our guide 
laughed, well knowing what effect it would have 
on us. 

Next morning I made a vigorous attempt to per- 
suade the men to go on without a guide, but utterly 
failed. Our position here was rather alarming. The 
villagers crowded round us with rude clamours, 
breaking down barriers, and seemingly looking upon 
us simply as subjects for sport. A very strict watch 
had to be kept on everything, and the porters dared 
not move about except in companies. Our only 
safeguard was the fact that we were proceeding to 
the head chief of Urua, and till his mind was known 
they dared not venture to extremities. 

I now found, very much to my consternation, that 
the men had not above two rounds of cartridges, 
having frivolously used up the small store we had 
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thought sufficient to take us to the Lukug^a and 
back. This fact had to be kept secret from the 
natives, as, if it had become known, our lives would 
not have been worth an hour's purchase. For- 
tunately I had a pretty g'ood supply for my express 
rifle, and I was always careful when I arrived at a 
village to show my shooting powers on a distant 
tree, an action which never failed to produce a decided 
impression on the natives ; and as they thought that 
all the men could shoot like myself, they were afraid 
to commence any bloodshed. 

On the 5 th we once more got en roufre, with a 
new guide, who proved to be much more pleasant 
than the one from Makasenga. We camped at 
Makihuyu, where another attempt was made to 
detain us ; but we treated the chief with contempt, 
as we found that our guide would go on with us. 
We here, for the first time, saw semi-domesticated 
black pigs. Here, also — strange fact — we saw for 
the first time a slave-woman in a slave-stick — that 
is a pole, five feet long, forked at the end, into 
which the neck is fitted, the prongs of the fork being 
then attached to each other by a cross-bar. About 
Makihuyu there are some curious isolated sandstone 
hills. 

We were much amused at our guide, who before 
entering Makihuyu called a halt, that he might 
make himself presentable. Taking off an old ragged 
palm-fibre cloth of scanty dimensions, he carefully 
rubbed himself all over with mpafu oil, till he shone 
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resplendent, his servant assisting him in the opera- 
tion. He then pnt on a fine and most voluminous 
dress in place of the other, together with a splendid 
monkey skin. A few polishing touches were given 
to his hair, and then he marched on in front in all 
the greasy glory of an Mrua swell. This sensitive- 
ness about their personal appearance is a most charac- 
teristic trait of the Warua. 

On leaving Makihuyu we had another instance of 
the importance of an Mrua guide. Wanting to start 
as usual with the dawn, we were informed that we 
might go on if we liked ; but he was not accustomed 
to making himself miserable pushing through the 
cold dew-laden grass, and he would follow up behind, 
when we had knocked off the dew and the sun was 
warmer. Experience had taught me that expostula- 
tion was of no use ; so I determined to let him have 
his way. 

Up till this time I had always walked in front 
and borne the brunt of the dew ; but I bethought me 
that it was too hard for the master to have the worst of 
it, while he had so many naked men to whom a wet- 
ting meant only temporary discomfort. So I rather 
hung back, and looked as if I expected the porters to 
go ahead and let me come behind. They saw at 
once what I was aiming at, and burst out laughing, 
which made me so indignant that off I marched, 
and kept the front ever after, though the experience 
was most wretchedly uncomfortable, as the dew felt 
very cold, and drenched me each day to the skin. In 
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this state I remained for about four hours ; then the 
sun would take some effect upon the wet grass, and 
in another hour I would be comparatively dry, 
though at this season of the year the day^s march 
usually ended in the midst of heavy rain, or at a 
swollen stream which had to be waded. 

All these three annoyances marked our progress on 
the 6th of February. Our march commenced with 
tall dewy grass, was continued in a storm of thunder 
and rain, and ended by fording neck-deep a large 
stream called the Luisi, twenty yards broad. There- 
after we camped at the village of Kwakisa. 

On taking my usual present to the chief, I was 
encouraged by his appearance and reception to think 
that we would have no trouble here ; but, alas ! I 
soon discovered that he was as sharply cunning as any 
Mrua we had yet met. 

After we had left he began to make what is 
known in Africa as '*trouble,^^ and informed Ma- 
katubu that we could not proceed to Makiyorabo next 
day, as he did not know who we were. Why did we 
ask so many questions about Kisabi (a chief adjoining 
the Warua) and about other people who were their 
enemies ? Perhaps we were going there to join them 
in making war on the Warua ! For this heinous crime 
we must stay till he had concluded what to think 
about us, and in the meantime pay ten cloths as a 
fine. 

Next day, after we had compromised the fine, we 
were annoyed by a hint that Kisa had two sons, who 
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would receive a present from us with much pleasure. 
However, we lent a deaf ear to this new means of 
extortion. 

On the 8th, the chief informed us in the morning 
that, as he had some business to do he could not go with 
us till noon. Not relishing the stoppage, I resolved 
to go on without him. We at once commenced opera- 
tions with that intention. The tent was taken down, 
and everything packed up, and we were about to start, 
when suddenly the war-drums were beat with a ven- 
geance. The women fled out of the village. From 
every house, and from the fields the villagers began 
to flock in, in great excitement, yelling and shouting. 
Soon they were in hundreds round us, and our posi- 
tion became critical. Our men were in mortal terror. 
But they saw there was no mode of escape for them, 
and no hope of safety, except through me, and so 
they gathered together in a firm-looking band, 
though inwardly quaking with fear. 

The slightest accident at this moment would have 
caused our total annihilation, as only their fear of 
commencing the attack kept them from swooping 
down upon us. With our empty guns, and an 
enemy in our rear, what could we have done, out- 
numbered as we were ten to one ? Our only hope of 
safety lay in a firm, yet pacific attitude. To have 
shown that we were afraid, would have been to invite 
an onslaught. So I ordered the men to make no hostile 
demonstration, but to be cool and ready. Between 
the yelling savages and my little band of thirty, I 
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walked up and down without a gun^ smiling upon 
the antics of the former, as they danced about, with 
hideous war-cries, challenging us to fight, aiming 
their arrows or poising their spears as if about to 
throw them. They were evidently either afraid of 
our guns, or uncertain what to do, as they continued 
this demonstration for about an hour. 

At last I saw the chief, and getting hold of him I 
indignantly asked what he meant by this conduct. 
^^ We were not afraid to fight them ; but as we had 
.come in peace, we did not want to do so I We were 
going to the great chief Kiyombo, and we would 
report to him how we had been treated ! '' Kisa had 
expected to frighten us into complying with what- 
ever he demanded. But finding us thus using 
threatening language, and seemingly laughing at 
his warriors, he thought he had gone a little too far, 
and tried to disperse the mob. 

His attempt was vain. Seeing there was no prospect 
of a fight, they became more insolent and ferocious. 
Finding how the wind blew, we, on our part, became 
proportionately confident j and on the crowd pressing 
threateningly upon us, I ordered the men to raise their 
guns, an operation which sent them back to a respect- 
able distance. But more men continued to arrive 
in the village, and there were not wanting plenty to 
instigate the others to attack us. The chief, however, 
now did his best to quiet them, and finding his 
admonitions of no effect, he at last hit upon the happy 
idea of trying the effects of music upon the savage 
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breasts. Accordingly the royal band was turned out, 
consisting of sixteen players upon the pan-pipes, 
(the pipes varying in number from one to six, of 
graduated sizes, and emitting different notes), three 
drummers, and a player on a huge iron triangular 
instrument. With the drummers in the middle, they 
commenced circling round with a peculiar movement, 
swaying their bodies from side to side, each one 
having his hand upon the shoulder of the one in 
front. The players were graded according to their 
size, from small boys at the one end of the line to 
tall men at the other. At particular turns of the 
music they would stop, form a circle, and go through 
some curious pantomimic gestures. Sometimes I 
was made the centre of the circle. 

This ruse on the part of the chief had the desired 
effect. The warriors were drawn away from their 
hostile demonstrations to watch the band. Gradually 
they began to drop off, and matters then assumed a 
more peaceful aspect. 

Our situation nevertheless still remained very cri- 
tical. After we had once more put up the tent, crowds 
continued to perambulate the streets, howling and yell- 
ing. Several things were stolen ; and some of my men 
who .had gone down to the Luisi to bathe, returned 
without a scrap of clothing. The porters were panic- 
stricken, and dared not move out of their huts ; and 
as no one would mount guard at my tent, I passed 
the whole day and following night cut off from all 
assistance in case of a sudden outbreak. Every 
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moment during the night I expected to see an arrow 
or a spear come whizzing in. 

On the 9th we were still at Kwakisa, and again 
we were placed in a most perilous position. I was 
sitting talking over the situation with Makatubu 
when we were alarmed by a grand uproar, which 
every moment swelled in volume. Running out, I 
observed an excited crowd with one of the porters in 
the centre. He was being dragged along as if to be 
murdered, while our party were rushing with their 
guns to his assistance. These latter I ordered at 
once to return to their huts, as I feared accidents. 
Then pushing into the centre of the whirling crowd, 
I somewhat modified the violent usage he was re- 
ceiving at their hands. But still they continued to 
advance ; and thus surrounded, without even my re- 
volver, and exposed to brandished spears and axes, 
we were dragged nearly the entire length of the 
village. 

What was the cause of all this I was utterly at a loss 
to comprehend. But they seemed intent on killing 
my man, and I felt that I must do my utmost to 
save him, and to have the case heard. The culprit 
was one named Brahim, one of the chief Kirin- 
gosis. Though of a very dark hue, he had on this 
occasion turned to a pale ashy colour with fear. He 
had much reason to be terrified, as my presence alone 
saved him from immediate death. The principal 
leader in this affair, and who turned out to be the 
aggrieved man, aimed one blow at Brahim^s skull. 
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which would certainly have smashed it but for a 
timely push of mine, which deflected the descending* 
axe, so that it only sliced oflf a bit of flesh from his 
shoulder. 

It took some half-hour before the tumult was 
sufficiently quieted down to allow of us hearing our 
own voices; and then it appeared that a trap had 
been laid to get us into a quarrel. When we arrived 
At Kwakisa, Brahim, with the innate gallantry of 
the Wangwana, had presented a woman with a 
string of beads, and she on her part made him a pot 
of porridge. It would seem, however, that the 
courtesies had gone somewhat further, with the know- 
ledge of the husband, who meanwhile waited his 
time. Brahim, along with two others, had gone to 
bathe, when the outraged husband sprang upon him, 
and with the help of some of his friends gave him a 
most thorough thrashing, and then dragged him into 
the village, demanding compensation or his death. 
To prove the story the woman herself appeared. She 
was by no means an inviting specimen of her sex, as 
she was covered with several ugly marks and blind 
of one eye. 

The chief eagerly seized on this business, and we 
had to pay dearly to both him and the husband, 
besides running a narrow risk of blood shedding, 
which was only averted by not allowing the men to 
leave their huts during the worst of the row. 

After three days' detention we actually got off*, 
with the chief and one of his sons as guides. At the 
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end of a two hours' march we had to camp early at 
a small stream^ in consequence of a frightful storm 
of thunder and rain. Kisa did not remain with us^ 
but went off to a neighbouring village. On the 
morrow, as he did not turn up, we went ahead 
without him, expecting that he would follow. The 
country decreased considerably in altitude as we 
progressed. 

In two and a half hours we reached a village. Again 
we met with a threatening reception. The dnuns 
beat; war cries resounded on every side, and in a 
few minutes several hundred warriors were around 
us, demanding why we had come without a guide 
or ambassador. Were we forcing our way through 
the country? As we behaved like lambs, and in- 
formed them that our guides were behind, they 
contented themselves with looking as fierce, and 
yelling as hideously, as possible. 

Fortunately Kisa and his son arrived in a short 
time, and helped to put matters right. A hut was 
given to us, and while we were stowing our goods 
away the men stood round them, keeping off as gently 
as possible the crowding natives, of whose thievish 
propensities w^e had already had numerous lessons. 
While this was going on, an Mrua suddenly made a 
dive at the headcloth of one of the porters, and 
securing it bolted off as fast as he could. Of course 
the porter ran after him. Fearing some accident I 
shouted to the men to remain and guard the goods, 
while I hastened after the pursuer and pursued, to 
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preTent possible mischief. A crowd followed at my 
heels. The thief finding that we were gaining upon 
him dropped the doth^ but the indignant porter 
continued the chase in spite of my shouts« On a 
sudden turn being made I got between them ; and 
just in time, for at that instant the Mrua stopjHHly 
fixed an arrow in his bow, and was turning round 
prepared to let fly, when he found me in his way. 
We thus stood only a few feet apart, he with his bow 
drawn, and the porter sheltered behind me. I thought 
every moment that I would be impaled by the 
poisoned arrow. Fortunately, however, he checked 
his impulse, as he did not dare go so far with me. 
He then moved round to get my man into line, but 
as I moved also he was no better than before. In a 
few minutes the chiefs along with Kiyombo's son, 
arrived, and made our position more secure. 

After my experience at Kwakisa, and the evidence 
I had got of the character of the people, I dared not 
use my tent, and therefore occupied a hut instead. 

The people of this village were of the most blood- 
thirsty and scoundrelly character, with such ugly 
faces, as to suggest that they must be the oflF-scourings 
of the criminal classes of Urua. Most of them had 
frightful sets of fangs instead of teeth, probably 
resulting from their habit of filing them. The 
women knock out two of their front lower incisors. 
Their eyes are expressive of low cunning, and their 
suspicious restlessness exhibits a decided want of 
mental or moral control. Curiously enough, more 
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than one half of them squint, a peculiarity not spe- 
cially noticeable in other Urua villages. 

I have already mentioned the Uguha custom of 
wearing immense iron pins or bodkins in their hair. 
The Warua carry this custom to a still greater excess. 
I here saw a fight, in which the combatants used 
these as weapons ; and certainly they did not need 
any more cruel instruments. They stabbed away at 
each other most unmercifully until separated. The 
women do not hesitate to use them in this way freely. 
Sad indeed would be the fate of any one who roused 
the ire of a virtuous Mrua damsel. She would 
not scruple to pin a bodkin in the flesh of the oflfender. 
Many an unhappy Mrua husband carried only too 
plainly on his body the marks of something worse 
than henpecking. 

In the evening we contrived to satisfy the claims of 
the chief, and Kiyombo's son ; but we were so un- 
fortunate as not to please the headman. He at once 
bruited his wrongs abroad, instigated the villagers 
to seize all we had, and kept up a warlike ferment. 
There were only too many of the same mind with 
himself, and we were fain to retire to our huts at 
dusk, and there to barricade ourselves in. As the men 
were unanimous in urging me to have some of them- 
selves to sleep with me, I acquiesced. And it was 
just as well that I did so; for several vigorous 
attempts were made during the night to burst in the 
door of the hut, so that we had to sit up through the 
dark hours ready for the worst. 
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TTlth pleasure we hailed the dawn after our dreary 
night-watch, but we hardly dared to go outside. We 
were rather agreeably surprised at finding that there 
were no difficulties raised to our proceeding without 
further detention. 

After a three hours' walk through the forest we had 
to halt, while messengers were sent forward to inquire 
whether we should at once proceed direct to Maki* 
yombo or halt at Kwamgoya, the village of Kiyombo's 
son-in-law. In three hours word arrived that we 
were to honour the village of Kwamgoya with our 
presence. Thither, therefore, we repaired. We 
camped at the outskirts of the village, where I pitched 
my tent My men built themselves huts, and a 
native hut was given to us for putting our bales in. 
In the afternoon we arranged the question of the 
present, with apparent satisfaction to both parties, and 
a guide was promised. 

In the morning, supposing everything was right, 
we made our usual preparations for starting, when 
we were rather taken aback by two pieces of news. 
In the first place, I had taken down my tent and 
packed my traps as if I knew where to go, and was 
quite independent of their guidance. This was 
entirely against their mode of procedure; and that I 
might learn that I was not in my own country, I 
would have to stay another day. Secondly, the chlet 
was not satisfied with the present I had given him. 

There was nothing for it but patience again ; so I 
remained, under protest. Throughout the entire day 
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we were surrounded by multitudes of people anxious 
to see me, and utterly regardless of my feelings. I 
tried ropes and men to ward ofE the crowd, but in 
vain. I endeavoured to keep my tent door shut, to 
shield me from the eager gaze of hundreds of rude 
savages ; but the heat was perfectly stifling, and after 
enduring intense bodily and mental agony, I fled from 
my tent and took refuge in the small hut in which the 
goods were placed. There I thought to hide myself 
in the darkest corner, but the attempt was a failure. 
Though I put guards at the door they were too 
frightened to resist the crowd, and again and again it 
was burst open. Then the roof was torn off at a hun- 
dred places, and on every side sharp questioning eyes 
peered in upon that curious animal, the white man. It 
became perfectly maddening; I yelled and stormed, 
and threw missiles of every description at the offen- 
ders. I feared I should become really mad under my 
tortures. 

There are few things without a ludicrous side, and 
I got a hearty laugh even out of this experience. At 
one of the holes in the roof I observed a man who 
was so unfortunate as to squint both to the right and 
left, and his attempts to get me into his line or lines 
of vision were most amusing. He tried first one eye, 
then the other, and even both, but in vain. He got 
as much enraged at his inability to focus me as I was 
at being focussed. Then in his eagerness he began to 
tear the hole bigger and bigger, till I stopped him 
with my loud laughter. This seemed to astonish him 
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beyond meamwre, and probably made him imagine the 
devil most be inside. !Mt tortures did not cease till 
sunset, when we contrived to get a little quietness so 
as to partake of some food, an operation which had 
always to be performed in the darkness, as the Warua 
chiefs betrayed an intense desire to become possessed 
of such articles as knives and cups. 

In the morning we found that more difficulties had 
arisen, which required to be settled before we could 
go on. An Mrua had come into the camp overnight, 
and under the pretext of selling a fowl had stolen 
some beads from one of the men, who in chasing him 
had caught another man by mistake and charg^ him 
with the theft, though on finding out his error he 
at once let him go. Of course the Mrua could not let 
such a flagrant insult pass ; his keen sense of honour 
had been touched by the imputation, and he must 
have satisfaction. He appeared as we were about to 
start, and began to " make trouble," demanding an 
ordeal, viz. the eating of poisonous bark, saying that 
if he had stolen the beads, then he would die ; if he 
had not, then no harm would come to him. It was 
of no use to protest that the porter had made a 
mistake. To compromise the matter we paid a heavy 
fine. 

Before this was settled rain came on, and our hopes 
of getting away that day seemed poor. I was again 
filled by the chief for innocently asking about the 
Lualaba. At midday the rain ceased, and we were 
then told we might go ; but before we got off, the 
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man with the injured honour laid in another claim, 
and, reason or none^ more cloth had to be given. The 
chief of Kwamgoya accompanied us on the way. 

Ere reaching Makiyombo, we once more ran our 
heads against the treacherous wall of African customs 
and superstition. I asked our guide the chiePs name^ 
and then jotted it down in my note-book in his pre- 
sence. He seemed to be much interested in the book 
and the writing. Thinking that this arose from his 
thirst for knowledge, I politely handed it to him for 
examination. The moment he had got hold of it he 
set up a wild halloo, and began shouting out that I 
was using witchcraft, and intended to bewitch him 
by putting down his name. In answer to his shouts 
the people crowded round with threatening gestures, 
and again we found ourselves in a critical situation. 

Fortunately Kisa arrived, and took our side, telling 
how we always had taken the chiefs' names besides 
those of streams and villages, and explaining that no 
harm had come from it, but that it was simply to 
refresh my memory. . 

However, Engoya would not let such a fine chance 
of further extortion pass ; and though I begged hard 
to get back my precious note-book, it was of no use ; 
he kept possession of it. Only after several days did 
I receive it, on payment of a heavy fine. 

After a short stoppage, while our approach was 
announced, we were conducted to an open space 
beside Makiyombo. Our reception was noisy enough 
to have pleased an emperor, the road being lined with 
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hundreds of howliDg and shooting savages. We got 
onr camp formed with the utmost difficulty. First, 
the goods were stacked ; then my tent was erected ; 
and gradually we got a rope put up round the space 
where the men were going to build their huts. One 
half girded this space, while the other half went to 
cut poles and grass for building purposes. The 
guards^ however, dared not resist the crowd, and I 
had to keep perambulating round to prevent them 
bursting in, trying, with what blandishments I had 
at my command, to gain my point and yet keep them 
in good humour. 

I was not allowed to retire for a minute, as that 
was always followed by a rush of the natives, who 
broke in whatever barriers lay in their way to get a 
sight of me in my tent. There was a very large 
number of drunken people. 

Next morning, finding that the rope was perfectly 
useless, we set vigorously to work and made a huge 
fence of bushes and trees round our camp. When 
that was finished our next difficulty was to get the 
enclosed portion cleared of the crowd. That hard task 
we did at last accomplish. Intensely to my disgust, 
however, I found that instead of the fence protecting 
me, I had to pass my time in the sun protecting the 
fence ; for the moment I entered my tent the crowd 
burst through all opposition and filled our camp. 
Several times this occurred, and I had finally to 
give the fence up to destruction. I tried ropes 
and guards, but it was of no avail ; these were 
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immediately broken down, and the tent nearly torn 
to tatters. The porters in trying to keep the Warua 
back assumed the most abject whining tone that 
could be conceived, so that the people only laughed 
at them. 

For two days we could hear nothing about 
Kiyombo. A veil of mystery seemed to hang over 
him. On the 16th of February he was to have visited 
me, but as he did not want his people to see what 
present I had to give him, I was ordered to repair to 
his house. Kiyombo, unveiled, proved to be a puffy, 
dirty little individual, considerably advanced in age. 
We found him sitting in a miserable hut, with a fire 
in the centre, and surrounded by his chief men and 
wives. As the people were crushing about the door, 
making such a noise that we could not hear our own 
voices, Kiyombo waxed wroth, and seizing a stick, 
laid about him right and left in a most undignified 
manner, much to the amusement of his subjects. 

Quiet having been obtained, Kisa, as our introducer, 
began a most elaborate speech. 

Looking around with much importance, he took a 
piece of hardened mud in his hands. Then he ad- 
dressed personally each one present, rubbing his arms 
and breast meanwhile with the mud. After these in- 
troductory formalities, he commenced and told all that 
he knew about us. I followed with my speech, telling 
what we knew about ourselves. Finally, the doors 
being closed, I exhibited my present, which was ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. Kiyombo, however, reserved his 
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answer about our future movements till another day. 
Meantime he wanted to make brothers with me, so 
that I should be his good friend, and no harm come . 
to me in his country. This I agreed to do by proxy, 
and it was decided that the ceremony should come 
off on the morrow, when all the chiefs would be 
present to witness it. 

Next day the ceremony was postponed, and we soon 
found that our course was not to be any smoother 
here than elsewhere. While bargaining with an Mrua 
for a knife, on which a good deal of native art had 
been expended, the chiePs headman arrived, and seeing 
what was going on, raised a row, demanding how he 
dared sell his knife without the chief's consent. He 
then took possession of one half of the price of the 
knife, and went off to inform the chief of the trans- 
action. This gave the latter an opportunity of 
" showing his horns/' and he was not slow in seizing 
it. He sent down word that he was very indignant 
at my having bought a knife without his consent ; 
and as a punishment, by way of teaching me better 
manners, I must give him a lot of cloth, a gun, and 
some brass wire. He would then see me to-morrow, 
make brothers, and finish words. 

At midnight I was awakened by a messenger, 
ordering us to go secretly to the chief with the articles 
he had demanded. Though loth to turn out at that 
time of night, it would have been folly to resist. So 
I and two of my men meekly followed our guide. 
We found Kiyombo sleeping with one of his wives on 
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end of a two hours^ march we had to camp early at 
a small stream^ in consequence of a frightful storm 
of thunder and rain. Kisa did not remain with us^ 
but went off to a neighbouring village. On the 
morrow, as he did not turn up, we went ahead 
without him, expecting that he would follow. The 
country decreased considerably in altitude as we 
progressed. 

In two and a half hours we reached a village. Again 
we met with a threatening reception. The drums 
beat; war cries resounded on every side, and in a 
few minutes several hundred warriors were around 
us, demanding why we had come without a guide 
or ambassador. "Were we forcing our way through 
the country? As we behaved like lambs, and in- 
formed them that our guides were behind, they 
contented themselves with looking as fierce, and 
yelling as hideously, as possible. 

Fortunately Kisa and his son arrived in a short 
time, and helped to put matters right. A hut was 
given to us, and while we were stowing our goods 
away the men stood round them, keeping off as gently 
as possible the crowding natives, of whose thievish 
propensities we had already had numerous lessons. 
While this was going on, an Mrua suddenly made a 
dive at the headcloth of one of the porters, and 
securing it bolted off as fast as he could. Of course 
the porter ran after him. Fearing some accident I 
shouted to the men to remain and guard the goods, 
while I hastened after the pursuer and pursued, to 
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prevent possible mischief. A crowd followed at my 
heels. The thief fitiding that we were gaining upon 
him dropped the cloth, but the indignant porter 
continued the chase in spite of my shouts. On a 
sudden turn being made I got between them ; and 
just in time, for at that instant the Mrua stopped, 
fixed an arrow in his bow, and was turning round 
prepared to let fly, when he found me in his way. 
We thus stood only a few feet apart, he with his bow 
drawn, and the porter sheltered behind me. I thought 
every moment that I would be impaled by the 
poisoned arrow. Fortunately, however, he checked 
his impulse, as he did jiot dare go so far with me. 
He then moved round to get my man into line, but 
as I moved also he was no better than before. In a 
few minutes the chiefs along with Kiyombo's son, 
arrived, and made our position more secure. 

After my experience at Kwakisa, and the evidence 
I had got of the character of the people, I dared not 
use my tent, and therefore occupied a hut instead. 

The people of this village were of the most blood- 
thirsty and scoundrelly character, with such ugly 
faces, as to suggest that they must be the off-scourings 
of the criminal classes of Urua. Most of them had 
frightful sets of fangs instead of teeth, probably 
resulting from their habit of filing them. The 
women knock out two of their front lower incisors. 
Their eyes are expressive of low cunning, and their 
suspicious restlessness exhibits a decided want of 
mental or moral control. Curiously enough, more 
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than one half of them squint, a peculiarity not spe- 
cially noticeable in other Urua villages. 

I have already mentioned the Uguha custom of 
wearing immense iron pins or bodkins in their hair. 
The Warua carry this custom to a still greater excess. 
I here saw a fight, in which the combatants used 
these as weapons ; and certainly they did not need 
any more cruel instruments. They stabbed away at 
each other most unmercifully until separated. The 
women do not hesitate to use them in this way freely. 
Sad indeed would be the fate of any one who roused 
the ire of a virtuous Mrua damsel. She would 
not scruple to pin a bodkin in the flesh of the offender. 
Many an unhappy Mrua husband carried only too 
plainly on his body the marks of something worse 
than henpecking. 

In the evening we contrived to satisfy the claims of 
the chief, and Kiyombo^s son ; but we were so un- 
fortunate as not to please the headman. He at once 
bruited his wrongs abroad, instigated the villagers 
to seize all we had, and kept up a warlike ferment. 
There were only too many of the same mind with 
himself, and we were fain to retire to our huts at 
dusk, and there to barricade ourselves in. As the men 
were unanimous in urging me to have some of them- 
selves to sleep with me, I acquiesced. And it was 
just as well that I did so; for several vigorous 
attempts were made during the night to burst in the 
door of the hut, so that we had to sit up through the 
dark hours ready for the worst. 
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"With pleasure we hailed the dawn after our dreary 
night-watch, but we hardly dared to go outside. We 
were rather agreeably surprised at finding that there 
were no diflSculties raised to our proceeding without 
further detention. 

After a three hours^ walk through the forest we had 
to halt, while messengers were sent forward to inquire 
whether we should at once proceed direct to Maki- 
yombo or halt at Kwamgoya, the village of Kiyombo's 
son-in-law. In three hours word arrived that we 
were to honour the village of Kwamgoya with our 
presence. Thither, therefore, we repaired. We 
camped at the outskirts of the village, where I pitched 
my tent. My men built themselves huts, and a 
native hut was given to us for putting our bales in. 
In the afternoon we arranged the question of the 
present, with apparent satisfaction to both parties, and 
a guide was promised. 

In the morning, supposing everything was right, 
we made our usual preparations for starting, when 
we were rather taken aback by two pieces of news. 
In the first place, I had taken down my tent and. 
packed my traps as if I knew where to go, and was 
quite independent of their guidance. This was 
entirely against their mode of procedure; and that I 
might learn that I was not in my own country, I 
would have to stay another day. Secondly, the chief 
was not satisfied with the present I had given him. 

There was nothing for it but patience again ; so I 
remained, under protest. Throughout the entire day 
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we were surrounded by multitudes of people anxious 
to see me, and utterly regardless of my feelings. I 
tried ropes and men to ward ofE the crowd, but in 
vain. I endeavoured to keep my tent door shut, to 
shield me from the eager gaze of hundreds of rude 
savages ; but the heat was perfectly stifling, and after 
enduring intense bodily and mental agony, I fled from 
my tent and took refuge in the small hut in which the 
goods were placed. There I thought to hide myBelf 
in the darkest corner, but the attempt was a failure. 
Though I put guards at the door they were too 
frightened to resist the crowd, and again and again it 
was burst open. Then the roof was torn off* at a hun- 
dred places, and on every side sharp questioning eyes 
peered in upon that curious animal, the white man. It 
became perfectly maddening ; I yelled and stormed, 
and threw missiles of every description at the offen- 
ders. I feared I should become really mad under my 
tortures. 

There are few things without a ludicrous side, and 
I got a hearty laugh even out of this experience. At 
one of the holes in the roof I observed a man who 
was so unfortunate as to squint both to the right and 
left, and his attempts to get me into his line or lines 
of vision were most amusing. He tried first one eye, 
then the other, and even both, but in vain. He got 
as much enraged at his inability to focus me as I was 
at being focussed. Then in his eagerness he began to 
tear the hole bigger and bigger, till I stopped him 
with my loud laughter. This seemed to astonish him 
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beyond measure^ and probably made him imagine the 
devil must be inside. My tortures did not cease till 
sunset, when we contrived to get a little quietness so 
as to partake of some food, an operation which had 
always to be performed in the darkness, as the Warua 
chiefs betrayed an intense desire to become possessed 
of such articles as knives and cups. 

In the morning we found that more difficulties had 
arisen, which required to be settled before we could 
go on. An Mrua had come into the camp overnight, 
and under the pretext of selling a fowl had stolen 
some beads from one of the men, who in chasing him 
had caught another man by mistake and charged him 
with the theft, though on finding out his error he 
at once let him go. Of course the Mrua could not let 
such a flagrant insult pass ; his keen sense of honour 
had been touched by the imputation, and he must 
have satisfaction. He appeared as we were about to 
start, and began to " make trouble,*' demanding an 
ordeal^ viz. the eating of poisonous bark, saying that 
if he had stolen the beads, then he would die ; if he 
had not^ then no harm would come to him. It was 
of no use to protest that the porter had made a 
mistake. To compromise the matter we paid a heavy 
fine. 

Before this was settled rain came on, and our hopes 
of getting away that day seemed poor. I was again 
fined by the chief for innocently asking about the 
Lualaba. At midday the rain ceased, and we were 
then told we might go ; but before we got off, the 
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man with the injured honour laid in another claim, 
and, reason or none, more cloth had to be ^iven. The 
chief of Kwamgoya accompanied us on the way. 

Ere reaching Makiyombo, we once more ran our 
heads against the treacherous wall of African customs 
and superstition. I asked our guide the chiePs name, 
and then jotted it down in my note-hook in his pre- 
sence. He seemed to be much interested in the book 
and the writing. Thinking that this arose from his 
thirst for knowledge, I politely handed it to him for 
examination. The moment he had got hold of it he 
set up a wild halloo, and began shouting out that I 
was using witchcraft, and intended to bewitch him 
by putting down his name. In answer to his shouts 
the people crowded round with threatening gestures, 
and again we found ourselves in a critical situation. 

Fortunately Kisa arrived, and took our side, telling 
how we always had taken the chiefs^ names besides 
those of streams and villages, and explaining that no 
harm had come from it, but that it was simply to 
refresh my memory. . 

However, Engoya would not let such a fine chance 
of further extortion pass ; and though I begged hard 
to get back my precious note-book, it was of no use ; 
he kept possession of it. Only after several days did 
I receive it, on payment of a heavy fine. 

After a short stoppage, while our approach was 
announced, we were conducted to an open space 
beside Makiyombo. Our reception was noisy enough 
to have pleased an emperor, the road being lined with 
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hundreds of howling and shouting savages. We got 
our camp formed with the utmost diflSculty. First, 
the goods were stacked ; then my tent was erected ; 
and gradually we got a rope put up round the space 
where the men were going to build their huts. One 
half guarded this space, while the other half went to 
cut poles and grass for building purposes. The 
guards, however, dared not resist the crowd, and I 
had to keep perambulating round to prevent them 
bursting in, trying, with what blandishments I had 
at my command, to gain my point and yet keep them 
in good humour. 

I was not allowed to retire for a minute, as that 
was always followed by a rush of the natives, who 
broke in whatever barriers lay in their way to get a 
sight of me in my tent. There was a very large 
number of drunken people. 

Next morning, finding that the rope was perfectly 
useless, we set vigorously to work and made a huge 
fence of bushes and trees round our camp. When 
that was finished our next difficulty was to get the 
enclosed portion cleared of the crowd. That hard task 
we did at last accomplish. Intensely to my disgust, 
however, I found that instead of the fence protecting 
me, I had to pass my time in the sun protecting the 
fence ; for the moment I entered my tent the crowd 
burst through all opposition and filled our camp. 
Several times this occurred, and I had finally to 
give the fence up to destruction. I tried ropes 
and guards, but it was of no avail; these were 
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immediately broken down, and the tent nearly torn 
to tatters. The porters in trying to keep the Warua 
back assumed the most abject whining tone that 
could be conceived, so that the people only laughed 
at them. 

For two days we could hear nothing about 
Kiyombo. A veil of mystery seemed to hang over 
him. On the 16th of February he was to have visited 
me, but as he did not want his people to see what 
present I had to give him, I was ordered to repair to 
his house. Kiyombo, unveiled, proved to be a puffy, 
dirty little individual, considerably advanced in age. 
We found him sitting in a miserable hut, with a fire 
in the centre, and surrounded by his chief men and 
wives. As the people were crushing about the door, 
making such a noise that we could not hear our own 
voices, Kiyombo waxed wroth, and seizing a stick, 
laid about him right and left in a most undignified 
manner, much to the amusement of his subjects. 

Quiet having been obtained, Kisa, as our introducer, 
began a most elaborate speech. 

Looking around with much importance, he took a 
piece of hardened mud in his hands. Then he ad- 
dressed personally each one present, rubbing his arms 
and breast meanwhile with the mud. After these in- 
troductory formalities, he commenced and told all that 
he knew about us, I followed with my speech, telling 
what we knew about ourselves. Finally, the doors 
being closed, I exhibited my present, which was ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. Kiyombo, however, reserved his 
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answer about our future movements till another day. 
Meantime he wanted to make brothers with me, so 
that I should be his good friend, and no harm come, 
to me in his country. This I agreed to do by proxy, 
and it was decided that the ceremony should come 
off on the morrow, when all the chiefs would be 
present to witness it. 

Next day the ceremony was postponed, and we soon 
found that our course was not to be any smoother 
here than elsewhere. While bargaining with an Mrua 
for a knife, on which a good deal of native art had 
been expended, the chiePs headman arrived, and seeing 
what was going on, raised a row, demanding how he 
dared sell his knife without the chief's consent. He 
then took possession of one half of the price of the 
knife, and went off to inform the chief of the trans- 
action. This gave the latter an opportunity of 
" showing his horns/^ and he was not slow in seizing 
it. He sent down word that he was very indignant 
at my having bought a knife without his consent; 
and as a punishment, by way of teaching me better 
manners, I must give him a lot of cloth, a gun, and 
some brass wire. He would then see me to-morrow, 
make brothers, and finish words. 

At midnight I was awakened by a messenger, 
ordering us to go secretly to the chief with the articles 
he had demanded. Though loth to turn out at that 
time of night, it would have been folly to resist. So 
I and two of my men meekly followed our guide. 
We found Kiyombo sleeping with one of his wives on 
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a bare mat, and without any clothes. A fire was 
burning in the centre, which filled the house with 
smoke. After the door was closed he examined the 
different articles brought, and then pronounced him- 
self dissatisfied. I had brought everything but what 
he wanted; he desired certain kinds of beads and 
drinking-cups. We protested that we had none of 
the things he had asked for, and consequently could 
not bring them. After much wrangling we con- 
cluded the interview, the chief making me a present 
of a piece of smelted copper from Katanga, weighing 
twenty pounds. 

Next day our hopes of passing through Kabuire, or 
even getting to the Lualaba (from which we were 
now only about ten miles distant) were finally blasted. 
Kiyombo was at war with the people in that direction, 
and pass we could not. On hearing this, I felt as if 
I had received my death sentence. If we had to go 
back as we had come, without the chief's favour, how 
could we expect to run the gauntlet of the savages 
we had recently passed with so much diflSculty. For- 
merly they were afraid to go to extremes, as they did 
not know how Kiyombo would receive me. But now, 
sent back in disgrace after the lion had got his fill, 
what were we to expect from the bloodthirsty jackals 
on our route ? 

Filled with these miserable forebodings of disaster, 
and probable death, I spent the day. 

But we had not yet done with Kiyombo. He sent 
desiring to know why I had come to see him, and 
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3'et brought nothing that he liked — such as cowries, 
metunda (glass rings), drinking-cups, &c. "When 
Arabs came, he knew what they wanted, as they 
bought his ivory, his goats, and slaves. But, as for 
me, I had come and bought none of those things. 
Now, what DID I want ? '' 

Rather alarmed at this veiled threat, I went oflf to 
see the chief. As we approached his house, the sounds 
of a drinking-party were only too easily discernible, 
and did not bode much good for my mission. The 
hut was filled with men and women, all in a very ex- 
hilarated condition, and it was almost impossible to 
get in a word. The chief was specially jolly, and 
amused himself by looking at me with a funny leer. 
Every now and then, in drunken fashion, he came out 
with a long-drawn " M-m-m-zungu ! " as if I was an 
object which at once raised intense feelings of pity 
and amusement. After various attempts to get to 
business, I gave it up and retired. In the evening I 
again returned, and found the party still deep in their 
potations, and the floor splashing with spilt pombe. 
This state of afiairs gave no hope of reasonable con- 
ference, so again I departed. 

Our object, now that we knew we could not get 
forward, was to get some person accredited from 
Kiyombo to see us safely to the Lukuga. With 
much difficulty and numerous presents, mostly of my 
own clothes, this was achieved, and we were promised 
a guide with special powers on the 2ist of February. 

On that date we actually did get leave to start ; 
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but it would have been against all rule to let us away 
without some trouble, and accordingly, just as every- 
thing was ready for the road, a henpecked, wall-eyed- 
looking Mrua appeared, declaring that one of my men 
had given a present of cloth to his wife, a favour 
which he contended must have met with a return of 
a nature which outraged his feelings as a husband. 
Fortunately for us, the under-chief rather took our 
side, and after a deal of talk we all went up to 
Kiyoiqbo, thinking this would be the most expe- 
ditious method of getting through the matter. Aft^r 
the particulars had been stated to the chief, he ad- 
dressed the petitioner (who meanwhile was on his 
knees, and rubbing dirt on his arms and breast in the 
most abject manner) more as if he had been the cul- 
prit, instead of the injured husband, and ordered him 
to bring his wife, and to point out the delinquent. 
His wife, however, refused to attend ; and as he could 
not point out the man, he was ignominiously dis- 
missed. 

Thus, then, we were allowed to depart, after a series 
of petty worries enough to reduce any person to per- 
manent insanity. I had been plundered by the chief 
and his headman, till I had hardly an article or cloth 
left. I had been fined for asking questions, and for 
writing in my diary. My watch had been on one 
occasion only saved from being smashed as a " devil,^' 
by the payment of several cloths. My compass nearly 
had the same fate ; for as they observed me one day 
looking intently at a hill in the distance and then 
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glancing at the compass, they supposed I was casting 
an evil eye over the country. 

Night after night I had not dared to sleep, having 
to be continually on the alert ; and during the day- 
time matters were usually even ^vorse. I had been 
compelled to take all my food in the dark, so that my 
sole remaining cup, knife and fork, and plate, might 
not be seen. No available opportunity had been 
omitted of purloining whatever could be laid hold 
of, and on not a few occasions an open rupture had 
nearly taken place. Whatever we did we were sure 
to violate some custom or other, and had to pay dearly 
in consequence. We had little cause to wonder 
that the Arabs in Burton's time "had abandoned 
this line to debtors and desperate men/' and that in 
our time neither debtors nor desperate men could be 
got to penetrate to Makiyombo, as we had foolishly 
done. 

It would be difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the character of the Warua. I am inclined to believe 
that in spite of their extraordinary superstition, their 
idol worship, low cunning, and bloodthirsty villany, 
they are most intelligent, and in some respects the 
most advanced natives whom I have met. The chiefs 
see the advantage of trade, and would like the Arabs 
to return. But there is such a want of moral balance 
among the people, and they have such curious ideas 
about the rights of property, that they frighten 
traders from attempting to come among them, and 
so render commerce impossible. Their carvings are 
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remarkably bold and artistic. They use wooden 
bowls, which could not be more perfectly turned in 
Europe. These bowls are sometimes in the shape 
of animals, such as the pig, the back being hollowed 
out to form the bowl. 

The Warua have a curious resemblance in many 
respects to the Monbuttoo, discovered by Schwein- 
furth near the Welle. Their mode of salutation is 
most elaborate. An inferior in saluting a superior 
takes a piece of dried mud in his right hand; he first 
rubs his left arm above the elbow and his left side ; 
then throwing the mud into his left hand, he in like 
manner rubs the right arm and side, all the time 
muttering away inquiries about their health. In 
making speeches the speaker always commences with 
the same salutation, and each time the chiefs name 
is mentioned every one begins rubbing his breast with 
mud. 

Though in most respects very cleanly in their 
habits, they are troubled usually with a plague of 
lice, whose monstrous proportions are probably owing 
to the fact that instead of washing they usually rub 
themselves with oil. Getierally their spare time is 
occupied in entomological researches, after the manner 
of monkeys in the Zoological Gardens. 

As I have already mentioned, Urua is a country 
of exceeding richness, producing throughout the year 
abundance of all the varied produce of Central Africa. 
Cassava, however, is their favourite food ; it is culti- 
vated very extensively, and grows to an immense size. 
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Goats^ sheep, and fowls are common, but very dear. 
Black pigs occur about the villages. 

A prominent feature in all the Warua villages are 
the numerous carved idols in small penthouses. No 
one ventures on a journey without a huge bundle of 
charms of all descriptions; and usually on such occa- 
sions a libation of pombe is poured out before the 
idol of their choice. 

In spite of the tropical luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, the country is markedly deficient in animal life. 
Though skins of monkeys are frequently seen among 
the natives, I never saw or even heard one of these 
animals in the forests. Antelopes are equally scarce, 
not even their footprints being seen ; while buffaloes 
or elephants are never heard of. This latter fact 
somewhat surprised me, as the country was my ideal 
of what was suitable for elephants. 

On receiving the news that we could not be allowed 
to pass through Kabuire, I tried hard to be allowed 
to go and see the Lualaba, as it was only an easy 
day's march off. But they would not hear of it, and 
as they could not comprehend my reasons for visiting 
it, they only became more suspicious, and finished by 
mulcting me of more cloth. My request to be allowed 
to pass straight west to Lake Tanganyika was also 
met with a refusal. ^^ It was their custom that when 
traders or travellers did not meet with favour in the 
eyes of Kiyombo they should return exactly as they 
came.*' So I was ordered to do likewise. I was 
somewhat relieved by the fact that Kiyombo's head- 
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man, who had already shown himself very friendly, and 
who was very influential, would see us part of the way. 

On the 21st of February we commenced our return, 
and went along at a rapid rate, passing Kwamgoya, 
and camping beyond the village where we had been 
besieged all night. We skirted it, and so got past 
before our presence in the neighbourhood was known. 
We were careful to select a favourable position to resist 
attack, and had a strong fence and boma built, before 
the villagers became aware that we had arrived. All 
the necessary water was taken inside the defences. 
No one was allowed to go outside, and all intruders 
were warned to keep at a respectable distance, only a 
few being privileged to come to an appointed place to 
sell food. Thanks to this arrangement we passed a 
more peacable night than we had done on the previous 
occasion. 

Next day we resumed our march, and reaching 
Kwakisa we also determined to keep clear of it and 
camp on the other side of the Luisi. The news of our 
approach had not become known, and when we entered 
the village most of the people were out in the fields. 
The war-cries and the beating of the drums, however, 
soon assembled the people, who came rushing after us, 
ordering us to stop. But we pressed firmly on, though 
several stones and arrows were thrown at us, fortu- 
nately without doing us any harm. Before the crowd 
had attained its greatest dimensions we reached the 
banks of the Luisi which proved to be flooded, and we 
required to use the " Agnes.'' 
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The natives had thought that we were quite at their 
mercy ; and when they saw the apparently flat board 
opened out and assume the appearance of a boat, they 
became absolutely furious. They pressed forward to 
stop us; but we had fortunately arrived at a bend of 
the river, which required only a few of the men to 
defend it while the others were crossing. Taking 
six of my best men we formed a line across the 
point of land, and assuming a threatening attitude 
kept the savage crowd at a respectable distance, 
while the others by means of a rope were towed 
rapidly across to the other side. As boat-load after 
boat-load crossed the natives became more enraged, 
and would have commenced hurling their spears 
at us but for the presence of Kiyombo's head- 
man, who, partly owing to a good bribe, partly 
through threats, and partly also, on account of some 
real goodwill towards us, remained with our little 
band during this trying moment. 

At last all but three had passed over, and the 
natives getting over their fear of our guns, were push- 
ing forward, when back came the boat for the re- 
mainder. Nothing would have averted an attack 
now, but that all our men on the opposite side were 
standing ready with their guns and their last cartridges. 
The two brave fellows who had stood by me in this 
crisis now jumped into the boat, a place was ready for 
me, and with a whoop of triumph I slipped down the 
bank, tumbled into the " Agnes,^^ cut the rope, and in 
a twinkling was at the other side, amid the shouts of 
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my men and the disappointed yells of the old wretch 
Kisa^s warriors. 

With the Luisi between us and them we felt all 
safe, and the crowd was soon dispersed by a storm of 
thunder and rain. I enjoyed a delicious sleep that 
night without fear of an attack. 

Next day brought us back to Makihuyu. Kihuyu 
was not at home when we arrived, but appeared early 
the following morning, in time to stop our start. 
''We had passed last time without honouring him 
with a day's stay, and we must now do as he desired." 
I protested that we had lost too much time already, 
and that we must go on. Seeing us preparing to 
carry out this resolve, he gave the signal for the 
beating of the war-drums, and once more the ground 
was cleared for action. Resolved to make any sacri- 
fice rather than stain my career with bloodshed, I sub- 
mitted, letting him know that we were not afraid of 
them — which by the bye was scarcely true — but that, 
as we had come to see them and make friends with 
them, we did not desire to shoot them and make them 
our enemies ; therefore to please him we would stay 
a day. 

We were rather delighted to hear that there was a 
road direct to Tanganyika from Makihuyu, and that 
the chief would give us a guide that way. 

During the day everything looked pleasant and 
favourable; but the night brought a different tale. 
I had just fallen asleep when a messenger arrived 
from the chief demanding so much cloth and so many 
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beads. These we gave him, and once more turned in, 
only to be awakened by further demands. Again I 
gave what was demanded ; and a third time I was 
aroused by still more extravagant demands. This 
time he wanted a particular kind of bead, which we 
had not in our possession. He would not believe us. 
He declared we were telling lies, and that he would 
have his wish before we could be allowed to depart. 
Over this we wrangled till midnight, and left the 
question unsettled. 

The following day was taken up with the same dis- 
pute, and as we still insisted that we had not the 
beads he threatened to have all our goods examined 
on the morrow, and then he would know whether we 
spoke the truth or not. This threw us into con- 
sternation, as we knew that whatever he saw which 
took his fancy, he would be sure to want it. Still 
protesting that we had not the beads, we offered him 
in lieu thereof a new kanzu, which pleased him vastly. 
He put it on over his bulky loin-cloth, and went 
strutting about with all the proper pride of a jackdaw 
in peacock^s feathers. After receiving the kanzu he 
hinted that we might leave next day, so that we 
hoped we had staved off the threatened search. 

Fearing, however, that some evil might come from 
all his ill-gotten presents, he brewed several large 
pots of pombe, and in grand procession carried them 
before his carved idol, and there offered up libations 
to the gods, mumbling away all the time, and asking 
to be kept free from harm. While watching this 
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scene, we prayed most devoutly that he might never 
have another day^s peace of mind. 

At midday our fond hopes were dashed to the 
ground. He now informed us that he was determined 
to see whether we had the beads or not. Fortunately, 
a happy thought struck me at this moment. I re- 
solved to take advantage of a curious custom pre- 
valent among the Warua. No one is ever allowed to 
see the chief eating his food. This is always done in 
solitary isolation, not even his wives being allowed to 
witness the great operation ; and it is considered a 
great crime even to speak to him afterwards till he 
has silently taken up some straws, held them out to 
whomsoever he wants to speak to, and then broken 
them. 

I first gave orders to Makatubu to place some 
enticing eatable in each box or package ; and then, 
taking Kihuyu apart, I told him that I was quite 
ready to prove our truth by letting him see through 
our goods, but represented that it would' be for his 
private advantage to examine the goods alone, so that 
his friends might not claim shares in the spoil. To 
this he gladly assented. Everything being ready, 
we took him into a hut, carefully closed the door, and 
then placed all our articles of barter before him. 

The first box we opened contained a number of 
articles which we knew he would covet if he saw 
them ; but on the top lay some sugar candy, to which 
we drew his attention, inviting him to partake of it 
as a great white man^s medicine. At such a pro- 
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position he looked aghast, as if I had asked him to do 
something highly improper and scandalous. It was 
against all rule for the chief to be seen eating ! We 
were, however, prepared to meet this difficulty. A large 
sheet was produced, which was held up in front of 
his majesty, where, unseen, he sucked and munched 
the sugar candy with immense relish, while we quietly 
smuggled all enticing articles out of the box, and by 
the time he had finished, we were ready to let him 
inspect the contents. We carried on the same dodge 
with the others, and thus, thoroughly hoodwinked, he 
retired disappointed in his expectations ; while we, in 
the darkness of the hut, silently danced about in 
intense enjoyment of our triumph. 

But though he could not get the beads he wanted, 
he contrived to discover that I had a drinking-cup 
and a blanket, and these he demanded, and would take 
no refusal. Any one looking into my tent in those 
days would have thought I was in a rather destitute 
condition, as not a thing was to be seen worth lifting. 
Everything that I valued was distributed among the 
men's parcels, to escape detection better. 

On the evening after the search I got my tent 
torn to tatters, in consequence of my foolhardiness in 
lighting a small bit of candle to do something. The 
moment the light was seen through the thin canvas 
a shout went forth, and in a few minutes the entire 
village turned out in breathless amazement, came 
tearing down to see the curious phenomenon, and 
wrecked my tent in their eagerness to have a sight of 
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it, and it was only with difficulty I extricated myself 
from the ruins. I never lit another candle in 
Urua. The Warua never use any other light than 
their fires. 

On the 27th of February we started on our sup- 
posed new route to Tanganyika. Before we left, the 
chief was so good as to inform me that a messenger 
had arrived from Kaunga, ordering that we should be 
sent direct back to Makaunga, and not allowed to go a 
new road ; but he (the chief) had refused to Hst/cn, and 
determined to let us go whichever way he pleased. 
He told us this to show that he was not such a bad 
fellow after all, and we therefore thanked him for his 
courtesy. 

Kihuyu^s people, however, could not bear to see us 
depart without obtaining some mementoes of our stay 
with them. So they made a regular onslaught on us, 
tearing at whatever they could lay hold of, and were 
only beaten off after a terrible tussle, which I expected 
to see end in bloodshed. 

We then continued our march, rejoicing that we 
would escape the extortions of Kaunga and Kasenga, 
of whose former attentions I had a lively recollection. 
We had a long and tiresome march along a path nearly 
quite grown up with dense brushwood and rank jungle, 
crossing several streams. After a tramp of seven 
hours we entered, with a sigh of relief, a large village, 
which we understood to be called Makaliba. Through 
the entire length of the village we marched till we 
reached the end, when to our immense astonishment 
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and chagrin we found ourselves on familiar eamping- 
grouni In fact we had simply re-entered the village 
of Makaunga, and the old chief himself stood there to 
receive us, grinning with delight, in company with 
our guide who had so skilfully deceived us, and whom 
I felt inclined to strangle. Our chagrin was not lessened 
by the nature of our reception. Kaunga let us know 
that he was acquainted with our attempt to pass him 
by ; but now we would have to wait his pleasure, and 
give, give, give till he was satisfied. Over this very 
satisfactory statement we were left to ruminate. 

It will be useless to recount the next day's pro- 
ceedings. We certainly had to give, give, give, until 
we had barely a cloth left, or an article of any descrip- 
tion. In the evening after he had almost completely 
despoiled us, he expressed himself satisfied, and said we 
might go on the morrow. 

At night, thinking that the place looked unusually 
peaceable, I resolved that I would try to get a really 
good night's sleep — a luxury I had been deprived of 
for several days. To allay the feverish excitement of 
my brain I took a good dose of laudanum, and turned 
into my tent. I was entirely isolated from all the 
men, who were sleeping in huts by themselves at 
different places in the village, and who had unanimously 
refused to act as sentinels about my tent. 

About midnight I was awakened by a funny sensa- 
tion. I felt myself being pulled along in the deep 
darkness by no gentle hands. Demoniac yells and 
madman-like laughs^ howls, and cries filled the air. 
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Thinking that I was simply dreaming of being in lower 
regions I tried to shake off the sensation; but the 
pulling continued, and in a few seconds I felt myself 
outside the tent with the cold air blowing on my face. 
Unable to comprehend what was in the wind, I rubbed 
my eyes ; but being just aroused from a narcotic sleep 
I could distinguish nothing. However a vague alarm 
seized me, and I jumped up. I was brought to my 
senses, and also into a sitting position, by coming bang 
against some object, which I recognized as the nose of 
a Mrua, who, apparently not knowing what he was 
dragging in my blanket, was so surprised by the blow 
that he also promptly sat down. Both he and I realiz- 
ing what was the matter, I clutched at my blanket 
and jumped up ; while he took to his heels. Setting 
up a yell for my men, I rushed into my tent, knocking 
against some more of the robbers, who overturned the 
tent in their excited endeavours to escape. 

Groping for my gun, which I fortunately found 
safe, I struck a light. I then discovered that several 
articles had been stolen, my watch among other things. 
A few of my men now arrived in answer to my shouts, 
and I learned that they were all in the same predica- 
ment as myself. They were now besieged in their 
huts, which the Warua were trying to enter by force. 
The porters would have to use their guns if help did 
not soon arrive. To relieve these we now set ourselves. 

Four men were left to guard our goods in a strong 
isolated hut. Then with five others we came down 
unawares on the hearest crowd, and with yells of 
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" Mzungu ! Mzungu ! '' we scattered the crowd, and 
reached the first lot of porters. These now joined us, 
and after a hazardous march through the village, 
surrounded by the mad crowd, we succeeded in 
rescuing the rest of the men, though few of them 
had much clothing when we got back to our first 
point. 

Here we arranged ourselves for fight or flight — 
thirty men amongst three hundred bloodthirsty and 
excited warriors, all yelling their war-cries, brandish- 
ing their spears, and aiming arrows, and otherwise 
raising an uproar truly devilish. "We remained calm 
but determined ; and the savages, after dancing about 
us for several hours, gradually became quieter and 
began to disperse. Still, to be ready for a surprise 
we remained under arras till daybreak. Before this, 
however, we had got an opportunity of speaking 
to the chief, and raised his fears of the dire con- 
sequences to the whole district if he kept my watch. 
At daybreak, thoroughly frightened by our threats 
and the inexplicable ticking of the precious little 
machine, he brought it back, just ten minutes before 
it ran down and stopped its life-like motion. 

We waited no longer at Makaunga. At the first 
peep of dawn we incontinently bolted, thankful that we 
had escaped with our lives. On reaching Makasenga, 
where our troubles had first commenced, we were re- 
ceived ^with one of those delusively pleasant recep- 
tions to which we had now got accustomed. The 
chief was all smiles and sympathy. But we found 
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only too soon, that it all arose from his supreme 
satisfaction at getting us once more into his power. 
So on one pretext and another I was detained four 
days, during which he completed the work of plunder- 
ing me. He left me with but one shirt and suit of 
clothes ; and only a few yards of cloth remained to 
take us to Mtowa. 

The worry I endured was past comprehension. 
When I look back on it I think I must have been 
possessed with the patience of Job, though I find 
some rather bloodthirsty desires recorded in my 
journal, such as the infinite pleasure I would have in 
burning a few villages, or devastating some fields. 
Here and there I discover such observations as — 
**0h, that I could get out of this cursed country, 
away from the howling, quarrelling, and 'madding 
crowd/ into the jungle or the forest, where nature 
reigns supreme, no harsh sounds to grate on the ear, 
but the soft all-pervading voice of the Supreme, 
heard sighing soothingly among the trees, or in the 
waving grass, the babbling stream, the sweet notes 
of the birds, or the hum of insects. This were para- 
dise compared with my present existence where 'only 
man is vile/ " 

Among other beliefs which obtain among the 
Warua, I may mention that to spit before any one 
is considered a great crime, as being an attempt to 
bewitch that person. Not knowing this strange 
belief, I did on one occasion perform this operation, 
and was much amazed to hear the cries of astonish- 
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men! and anger the simple act raised. It is also 
believed that if anv water is carried awar bom a 
district^ rain will cease falling there. 

On the 5th of Marefa^ we left Makasenga, and bj 
a forced march reached the river Xyemba, which we 
crossed and then camped. Without further trouble 
we crossed the Lukuga; and it was with a great 
sigh of relief we stepped out of the boat on the 
northern side of that river. TVTiile we were in the 
thick of our difficulties in Urua, a certain excitement 
buoyed us up, and prevented us from thoroughly 
comprehending the extreme danger we were so con- 
stantly in. But when once in safety, and looking 
back, we felt that we had passed through a very 
valley of death. Our escape seemed a perfect marvel 
considering our small force, the want of ammunition 
(a fact which all through was carefully kept secret), 
and the cowardliness of the porters, who, however, 
were forced by circumstances to assume the virtue of 
bravery though they had it not, and to stick to me 
through thick and thin, well knowing that it was 
only the awe inspired by my character as a Mzungu 
which gave them any chance of safety. 

The Makalumbi people were for detaining us till 
their chief, who was at a distance, arrived, but I was 
not so much in their power now, and could snap my 
fingers at them. Two long marches brought us to 
the river Kaca again, near Miketo. 

I here resolved to send such of my men as had 
loads right on to the mouth of the Lukuga by the 
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way we had come, while I with those who had no 
loads would make a forced march by Miketo and 
Ruanda to Mtowa, get some stores if possible, and 
then meet the remainder of my party, and return to 
lendwe along the side of the- lake. On divulging 
this scheme to the men, I was surprised to find 
them utterly opposed to it. They declared that they 
were determined not to divide, and that they would 
either all go to Mtowa or all along the Lukuga. I 
had been given over to them by Dr. Kirk, they said, 
to be taken charge of, and not to be left on any 
consideration. If any harm was to come to me, how 
could they go back and tell the Baluzi ? I argued 
in vain. They would not listen to my reasons; 
whereupon I became exasperated, and determined to 
punish them for their wilfulness. So I said, " Very 
well I let us all go to Mtowa I '* 

Next day, on the first appearance of dawn, I started 
off in front, with Uledi my gunbearer, as fast as I 
could walk. We marched through the lovely and 
fertile valley of the Kaca, a piece of country charm- 
ingly wooded and well cultivated. Passing Miketo 
on our left, we pushed on rapidly over hill and dale, 
and crossed the range of hills which runs north from 
the Lukuga and separates the basins of the Kaca and 
the Luhanda. Rain and thunder came on about 
ten o^clock, making it most miserable and uncom- 
fortable to push through the thick jungle. But, 
irritated as I was at the obstinacy of my men, I 
resolved to try whether we would all go to Mtowa 
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together. So on I harried^ crossing hills and swollen 
streams, poshing throogh tall jangle grass or through 
tangled forest. I became lame, and mj feet blistered 
terribly ; but for thirteen hours I continued as fast 
as I could walk. At sunset, with mj gunbearer I 
reached the Lugumbu, or Luhanda, through which 
we had to wade up to our necks, stopping shortly 
after at a village called Kalumbi. 

By that time it was dark, and we had some diffi- 
culty in making the natives understand who we were. 
Eventually, however, we got an empty house and 
the present of a huge pot of pombe. At a miserable 
fire we settled down, and tried to dry our drenched 
clothes. 

In answer to our gun-shots, three or four of the 
men arrived. They reported that the others were 
dead beat, and had camped in the wet forest without 
food or shelter; whereat I was brutal enough to 
rejoice and feel the pleasure of vengeance, though I 
was suffering as badly myself, lying in wet clothes, 
shivering with cold and no food. 

Next morning about nine a.m. the rest of the 
party arrived, and without waiting, off we once more 
started, though I tramped in agony with sore legs 
and feet. Crossing a considerable affluent of the 
Lugumbu we ascended a very steep hill, traversed an 
exceedingly rugged tract of country, descended to the 
plain of Ruanda, the town of which we reached at 
two p.m. Here the men collapsed completely. They 
declared they could not move another step, and go 
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they would not. Exulting absurdly in my triumph, 
I laughed, and reminded them of their determination 
that they would all go to Mtowa. Now I was going 
there ! Why would they not come on P 

They were completely beaten, and would not move. 
So off I started with only my servant. Crossing the 
range to the south of Mtowa, I met Mr. Hutley at the 
foot of the hills, riding on a donkey. He was going 
to Ruanda, and at once came off the animal for my 
benefit. Thinking that this was a very becoming 
mode of locomotion for a defeated traveller, I be- 
strode the meek but stubborn animal, on whose ribs 
I vented a good deal of my spleen, and thus I re- 
entered Mtowa, not like the young lion who had 
left it two months before, but like a sheep from the 
shearers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWO HUNDRED MILKS BT CANOE. 

The despondency which possessed me on once more 
entering Mtowa, after the signal failure of my at- 
tempt to reach lendwe by a new route, was soon 
dissipated by the information that Mr. Hore was 
every day expected from Ujiji on a voyage to the 
south end of the lake. This was pleasant news to 
me, as I had no doubt that Mr. Hore would at once 
offer me a passage in his canoe to my camp, and thus 
relieve me of the arduous task of returning by the 
way we had come. It was clear, however, that there 
would be no room for more than one or two of my 
men, and therefore, as their services were now of no 
special value, they would have to return to the coast 
by way of Ujiji and Unyanyembe. 

Without loss of time then I despatched a messenger 
to Ruanda, ordering the porters up to Mtowa. An 
Arab canoe was about to start, and I chartered it to 
convey them to Ujiji. On their arrival each one was 
supplied with cloth to buy food on his way to 
Zanzibar, got his discharge-paper, and was shipped 
on board. I regretted very much to have to part 
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with the good fellows who had stuck so well to me 
through thick and thin ; I was greatly pleased also 
to see that the feeling was mutual^ and that they 
would have preferred to continue with me. But under 
the circumstances it was quite impossible, though, as 
it will be seen afterwards, we ultimately did all march 
to the coast in company. 

I was thus left at Mtowa with only ten men, 
waiting impatiently the coming of Mr. Hore, as I 
began to have vague fears that my men at lendwe 
must have given me up for lost and returned home- 
ward. 

At this season of the year, March, we found the 
temperature very low, allowing us to move about 
without much discomfort all dav. The difference of 
the heat here as compared with the Congo valley 
was very marked. We even at times shivered with 
the cold, arid were glad to shut the doors of the house 
when the breeze was blowing. 

During my stay at Mtowa news arrived that the 
Roman Catholic missionaries had been getting into 
trouble in Urundi, north of Ujiji, where they were 
regarded with intense hostility by the natives. These 
had even asked the Ujiji Arabs to help them to expel 
the missionaries. This feeling would appear to have 
arisen from the secluded and exclusive habits of the 
priests, who never enter into familiar relations with 
the people, not even allowing them to visit their 
houses, and driving them away during prayers. Such 
conduct will never do with Central African negroes, 
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who are accustomed to a wide republican freedom^ 
and expect to be allowed to go into any house they 
may have a fancy to^ and sit down as if it was their 
own. 

To occupy our time till Mr. Hore's arrival, Mr. 
Griffiths and I organized a hunting expedition to the 
island of Katenga, where the natives report the 
existence of an animal with branching horns, which 
must either be a deer— an animal unknown in Africa 
—or else a very strange antelope. We took with 
us two of my men and Mr. Griffiths' cook, in the 
mission canoe. On getting out into the open water 
we found the breeze stronger and the water rougher 
than we expected, so that to make any headway at 
all I had to set vigorously to work with a paddle. 
After a very hard pull we reached the little island of 
Kasenge, which being cultivated and devoid of trees 
has a much lighter green colour than the surrounding 
islands, which are densely wooded, so that it looks 
like a sapphire surrounded by emeralds. It is of a 
low conical form, and though of but a few acres in 
extent, it supports several families. 

Re-embarking, we had a stiff pull across an exposed 
channel, causing me to blister my hands with the 
unwonted exertion. We landed on a small island, 
where we found a deserted hut. This we took advan- 
tage of to cook some food — Indian corn porridge and 
fowl roasted over the fire. Before we had finished, 
the breeze turned into a storm, so we had to pass the 
night amidst loathsome things innumerable. 
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Thinking that I was simply dreaming of being in lower 
regions I tried to shake off the sensation; but the 
pulling continued, and in a few seconds I felt myself 
outside the tent with the cold air blowing on my face. 
Unable to comprehend what was in the wind, I rubbed 
my eyes ; but being just aroused from a narcotic sleep 
I could distinguish nothing. However a vague alarm 
seized me, and I jumped up. I was brought to my 
senses, and also into a sitting position, by coming bang 
against some object, which I recognized as the nose of 
a Mrua, who, apparently not knowing what he was 
dragging in my blanket, was so surprised by the blow 
that he also promptly sat down. Both he and I realiz- 
ing what was the matter, I clutched at my blanket 
and jumped up ; while he took to his heels. Setting 
up a yell for my men, I rushed into my tent, knocking 
against some more of the robbers, who overturned the 
tent in their excited endeavours to escape. 

Groping for my gun, which I fortunately found 
safe, I struck a light. I then discovered that several 
articles had been stolen, my watch among other things. 
A few of my men now arrived in answer to my shouts, 
and I learned that they were all in the same predica- 
ment as myself. They were now besieged in their 
huts, which the Warua were trying to enter by force. 
The porters would have to use their guns if help did 
not soon arrive. To relieve these we now set ourselves. 

Four men were left to guard our goods in a strong 
isolated hut. Then with five others we came down 
unawares on the hearest crowd, and with yells of 
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'' Mzungu ! Mzung-u ! '' we scattered the crowd, and 
reached the first lot of porters. These now joined us, 
and after a hazardous march through the village, 
surrounded by the mad crowd, we succeeded in 
rescuing the rest of the men, though few of them 
had much clothing when we got back to our first 
point. 

Here we arranged ourselves for fight or flight — 
thirty men amongst three hundred bloodthirsty and 
excited warriors, all yelling their war-cries, brandish- 
ing their spears, and aiming arrows, and otherwise 
raising an uproar truly devilish. We remained calm 
but determined ; and the savages, after dancing about 
us for several hours, gradually became quieter and 
began to disperse. Still, to be ready for a surprise 
we remained under arms till daybreak. Before this, 
however, we had got an opportunity of speaking 
to the chief, and raised his fears of the dire con- 
sequences to the whole district if he kept my watch. 
At daybreak, thoroughly frightened by our threats 
and the inexplicable ticking of the precious little 
machine, he brought it back, just ten minutes before 
it ran down and stopped its life-like motion. 

We waited no longer at Makaunga. At the first 
peep of dawn we incontinently bolted, thankful that we 
had escaped with our lives. On reaching Makasenga, 
where our troubles had first commenced, we were re- 
ceived '^with one of those delusively pleasant recep- 
tions to which we had now got accustomed. The 
chief was all smiles and sympathy. But we found 
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only too soon, that it all arose from his supreme 
satisfaction at getting us once more into his power. 
So on one pretext and another I was detained four 
days^ during which he completed the work of plunder- 
ing me. He left me with but one shirt and suit of 
clothes ; and only a few yards of cloth remained to 
take us to Mtowa. 

The worry I endured was past comprehension. 
When I look back on it I think I must have been 
possessed with the patience of Job, though I find 
some rather bloodthirsty desires recorded in my 
journal, such as the infinite pleasure I would have in 
burning a few villages, or devastating ■ some fields. 
Here and there I discover such observations as — 
**0h, that I could get out of this cursed country, 
away from the howling, quarrelling, and 'madding 
crowd/ into the jungle or the forest, where nature 
reigns supreme, no harsh sounds to grate on the ear, 
but the soft all-pervading voice of the Supreme, 
heard sighing soothingly among the trees, or in the 
waving grass, the babbling stream, the sweet notes 
of the birds, or the hum of insects. This were para- 
dise compared with my present existence where ' only 
man is vile.' " 

Among other beliefs which obtain among the 
Warua, I may mention that to spit before any one 
is considered a great crime, as being an attempt to 
bewitch that person. Not knowing this strange 
belief, I did on one occasion perform this operation, 
and was much amazed to hear the cries of astonish- 
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ment and anger tbe simple act raised. It is also 
believed that if any water is carried away from a 
district, rain will cease falling there. 

On the 5th of March, we left Makasenga, and by 
a forced march reached the river Nyemba, which we 
crossed and then camped. Without further trouble 
we crossed the Lukuga; and it was with a great 
sigh of relief we stepped out of the boat on the 
northern side of that river. While we were in the 
thick of our difficulties in Urua, a certain excitement 
buoyed us up, and prevented us from thoroughly 
comprehending the extreme danger we were so con- 
stantly in. But when once in safety, and looking 
back, we felt that we had passed through a very 
valley of death. Our escape seemed a perfect marvel 
considering our small force, the want of ammunition 
(a fact which all through was carefully kept secret), 
and the cowardliness of the porters, who, however, 
were forced by circumstances to assume the virtue of 
bravery though they had it not, and to stick to me 
through thick and thin, well knowing that it was 
only the awe inspired by my character as a Mzungu 
which gave them any chance of safety. 

The Makalumbi people were for detaining us till 
their chief, who was at a distance, arrived, but I was 
not so much in their power now, and could snap my 
fingers at them. Two long marches brought us to 
the river Kaca again, near Miketo. 

I here resolved to send such of my men as had 
loads right on to the mouth of the Lukuga by the 
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way we had come, while I with those who had no 
loads would make a forced march by Miketo and 
Ruanda to Mtowa, get some stores if possible, and 
then meet the remainder of my party, and return to 
lendwe along the side of the- lake. On divulging 
this scheme to the men, I was surprised to find 
them utterly opposed to it. They declared that they 
were determined not to divide, and that they would 
either all go to Mtowa or all along the Lukuga. I 
had been given over to them by Dr. Kirk, they said, 
to be taken charge of, and not to be left on any 
consideration. If any harm was to come to me, how 
could they go back and tell the Baluzi ? I argued 
in vain. They would not listen to my reasons; 
whereupon I became exasperated, and determined to 
punish them for their wilfulness. So I said, " Very 
well I let us all go to Mtowa I '* 

Next day, on the first appearance of dawn, I started 
off in front, with Uledi my gunbearer, as fast as I 
could walk. We marched through the lovely and 
fertile valley of the Kaca, a piece of country charm- 
ingly wooded and well cultivated. Passing Miketo 
on our left, we pushed on rapidly over hill and dale, 
and crossed the range of hills which runs north from 
the Lukuga and separates the basins of the Kaca and 
the Luhanda. Rain and thunder came on about 
ten o^clock, making it most miserable and uncom- 
fortable to push through the thick jungle. But, 
irritated as I was at the obstinacy of my men, I 
resolved to try whether we would all go to Mtowa 
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together. So on I hurried, crossing hills and swollen 
streams, pushing through tall jungle grass or through 
tangled forest. I became lame, and my feet blistered 
terribly ; but for thirteen hours I continued as fast 
as I could walk. At sunset, with my gunbearer I 
reached the Lugumbu, or Luhanda, through which 
we had to wade up to our necks, stopping shortly 
after at a village called Kalumbi. 

By that time it was dark, and we had some diffi- 
culty in making the natives understand who we were. 
Eventually, however, we got an empty house and 
the present of a huge pot of pombe. At a miserable 
fire we settled down, and tried to dry our drenched 
clothes. 

In answer to our gun-shots, three or four of the 
men arrived. They reported that the others were 
dead beat, and had camped in the wet forest without 
food or shelter ; whereat I was brutal enough to 
rejoice and feel the pleasure of vengeance, though I 
was suflfering as badly myself, lying in wet clothes, 
shivering with cold and no food. 

Next morning about nine a.m. the rest of the 
party arrived, and without waiting, off we once more 
started, though I tramped in agony with sore legs 
and feet. Crossing a considerable affluent of the 
Lugumbu we ascended a very steep hill, traversed an 
exceedingly rugged tract of country, descended to the 
plain of Ruanda, the town of which we reached at 
two p.m. Here the men collapsed completely. They 
declared they could not move another step, and go 
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they would not. Exulting absurdly in my triumph, 
I laughed, and reminded them of their determination 
that they would all go to Mtowa. Now I was going 
there ! Why would they not come on P 

They were completely beaten, and would not move. 
So off I started with only my servant. Crossing the 
range to the south of Mtowa, I met Mr. Hutley at the 
foot of the hills, riding on a donkey. He was going 
to Ruanda, and at once came off the animal for my 
benefit Thinking that this was a very becoming 
mode of locomotion for a defeated traveller, I be- 
strode the meek but stubborn animal, on whose ribs 
I vented a good deal of my spleen, and thus I re- 
entered Mtowa, not like the young lion who had 
left it two months before, but like a sheep from the 
shearers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWO HUNDRED MILKS BY CANOE. 

The despondency which possessed me on once more 
entering Mtowa, after the signal failure of my at- 
tempt to reach lendwe by a new route, was soon 
dissipated by the information that Mr. Hore was 
every day expected from Ujiji on a voyage to the 
south end of the lake. This was pleasant news to 
me, as I had no doubt that Mr. Hore would at once 
offer me a passage in his canoe to my camp, and thus 
relieve me of the arduous task of returning by the 
way we had come. It was clear, however, that there 
would be no room for more than one or two of my 
men, and therefore, as their services were now of no 
special value, they would have to return to the coast 
by way of Ujiji and Unyanyembe. 

Without loss of time then I despatched a messenger 
to Ruanda, ordering the porters up to Mtowa. An 
Arab canoe was about to start, and I chartered it to 
convey them to Ujiji. On their arrival each one was 
supplied with cloth to buy food on his way to 
Zanzibar, got his discharge-paper, and was shipped 
on board. I regretted very much to have to part 
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with the good fellows who had stuck so well to me 
through thick and thin ; I was greatly pleased also 
to see that the feeling was mutual^ and that they 
would have preferred to continue with me. But under 
the circumstances it was quit« impossible, though, as 
it will be seen afterwards, we ultimately did all march 
to the coast in company. 

I was thus left at Mtowa with only ten men, 
waiting impatiently the coming of Mr. Hore, as I 
began to have vague fears that my men at lendwe 
must have given me up for lost and returned home- 
ward. 

At this season of the year, March, we found the 
temperature very low, allowing us to move about 
without much discomfort all dav. The diflTerence of 
the heat here as compared with the Congo valley 
was very marked. We even at times shivered with 
the cold, and were glad to shut the doors of the house 
when the breeze was blowing. 

During my stay at Mtowa news arrived that the 
Roman Catholic missionaries had been getting into 
trouble in Urundi, north of Ujiji, where they were 
regarded with intense hostility by the natives. These 
had even asked the Ujiji Arabs to help them to expel 
the missionaries. This feeling would appear to have 
arisen from the secluded and exclusive habits of the 
priests, who never enter into familiar relations with 
the people, not even allowing them to visit their 
houses, and driving them away during prayers. Such 
conduct will never do with Central African negroes. 
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who are accustomed to a wide republican freedom, 
and expect to be allowed to go into any house they 
may have a fancy to, and sit down as if it was their 
own. 

To occupy our time till Mr. Hore's arrival, Mr. 
GriflBths and I organized a hunting expedition to the 
island of Katenga, where the natives report the 
existence of an animal with branching horns, which 
must either be a deer — an animal unknown in Africa 
—or else a very strange antelope. We took with 
us two of my men and Mr. GriflBths^ cook, in the 
mission canoe. On getting out into the open water 
we found the breeze stronger and the water rougher 
than we expected, so that to make any headway at 
all I had to set vigorously to work with a paddle. 
After a very hard pull we reached the little island of 
Kasenge, which being cultivated and devoid of trees 
has a much lighter green colour than the surrounding 
islands, which are densely wooded, so that it looks 
like a sapphire surrounded by emeralds. It is of a 
low conical form, and though of but a few acres in 
extent, it supports several families. 

Re-embarking, we had a stiff pull across an exposed 
channel, causing me to blister my hands with the 
unwonted exertion. We landed on a small island, 
where we found a deserted hut. This we took advan- 
tage of to cook some food — Indian corn porridge and 
fowl roasted over the fire. Before we had finished, 
the breeze turned into a storm, so we had to pass the 
night amidst loathsome things innumerable. 
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Next day we reached the desired island^ but we 
hunted in vain. Eager to see the wonderful animal 
we had heard of, we performed Herculean tasks in our 
attempts to penetrate the jungle and forest, to cross 
the swamps, the hills, and the valleys. We spent a 
most agonizing night in a swamp, where mosquitoes 
in clouds drove us nearly mad. They did not allow 
us a raoment^s sleep. We rolled about, scratched and 
rubbed our faces or any exposed portion, wrapped 
blankets round ourselves till almost suflPocated, only 
to find that we had also wrapped some of our tor- 
mentors inside. 

In the morning it was some time before we could 
see each other, as our faces were swollen, till hardly 
any particular feature was recognizable. When we 
were able to see and to condole with each other, we 
found that we both had come to the conclusion during 
the night that Mr. Hore must have arrived, and it 
would be well to return to meet him. So, forgetting 
the buffaloes and the strange animal, and the prospec- 
tive fine sport, we hurriedly tied up our traps, and 
jumped into the boat with delight, glad to escape from 
that horrible swamp. 

We reached Mtowa again at three in the afternoon, 
and found that the expected one had not yet appeared 
whereupon we expressed our annoyance at having lost 
such fine shooting as we affirmed we would have had. 

At night, after we had just turned in and fallen 
asleep, a messenger came with the news that Mr. 
Hore was coming into the harbour and was signalling. 
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We all flocked down to the beach and showed the 
landing-place by a lamp, and in a few minutes we 
were shaking hands once more. His canoe, admirably 
named the "New Calabash/' was rigged in Euro- 
pean fashion, with two masts, and a foresail, and on 
the whole was a wonderfully civilized-looking craft, 
though only a dug-out with an extra plank or two. 
He had had very severe weather in crossing, and the 
rotten old log had sprung a leak in several places, 
and was generally in a bad way. 

I was rather amused to learn that my men, by 
way of a practical joke, had informed Mr. Hore that 
we had met all sorts of disasters in Urua, and that I 
had returned to Mtowa in a primitive costume, con- 
sisting only of a cotton loin-cloth, after having lost 
all my goods, journals, papers, maps, &c. Believing 
this, Mr. Hore, with his wonted generosity, had 
immediately bundled together a lot of clothes, boots, 
note-books, &c., and brought them with him for my 
benefit. 

The weather for the next few days continued very 
stormy and unsettled, and did not promise a pleasant 
or safe voyage. The atmosphere was singularly clear 
and transparent, so that objects could be seen with 
remarkable distinctness at great distances. Thus 
Ras Tembwe, at a distance of nearly fifty miles, 
could easily be distinguished; Kungwe, with its 
noble peak and flanking hills, seemed but a few miles 
off"; and even the insignificant island of Bangwe, 
north of Ujiji, could be plainly discerned sixty miles 
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away. Tlie charming colours which tinted the 
landscape were really too exquisite for description, 
and gave the whole a fairy charm that can never be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Hore in receiving me and my men put himself 
to a considerable amount of discomfort, and had to 
leave many of his own things behind to make room 
for us all. 

On the 23rd of March, the " New Calabash ^^ having 
been put to rights, we went on board in the after- 
noon, and, with a light breeze and swell right ahead, 
we pulled out, after bidding a cordial farewell to 
Messrs. Hutley and Griffiths. 

As we were to visit Karema on our way, to assist 
the members of the International Association (who 
are generally supposed to be stationed there to assist, 
not to be assisted), we directed our course across the 
lake towards Kungwe. As this is considered an im- 
portant feat, every man laid himself with a will to 
his paddle-like oar, and with a resonant song sent 
the boat merrily through the water in spite of wind 
or swell. 

Mr. Hore, who lets nothing escape his notice, drew 
my attention to the effect of the broad patches of 
green vegetable scum floating on the water, pro- 
ducing a smooth surface, and causing the swell to 
pass quietly under the canoe without breaking, 
having thus the same effect as oil on the water. 

At sunset we had only reached the middle of the 
lake, yet the men had to keep steadily pulling away, 
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as the breeze and swell were ahead. The night was 
clear and starlit^ with the moon at its full^ and 
throwing a flood of silvery light, like a shining path- 
way from the dim distant hills of Uguha to the 
grand and sombre peaks of Kungwe in front. A cool 
breeze blew over us, and the only sounds heard were 
the monotonous dash of the water, an occasional 
refrain from the men accompanying their splashing 
oars, or a word of encouragement from our captain, 
who never once let go his hold of the helm through 
the weary hours. 

At the stem of the '' Calabash ^' Mr. Hore had con- 
stricted a sort of box or locker. Into this I crept to 
get a sleep, but I never repeated the experiment. All 
night long I dreamt of being buried alive in a coffin ; 
and when I awoke I could with difficulty divest 
myself of the notion, as I felt myself enclosed on all 
sides. The incarceration was horrible. 

Early in the morning we found ourselves creeping 
under the shadow of Kungwe. The clear night had 
changed into a threatening daylight. The clouds 
overhung the lake to the west like a pall, and over 
Kungwe were piled many-shaped fleecy clouds, all in 
a blaze of fire from the rising sun, which was driving 
the black shadows of night away into the deep glens 
and gorges of the mountain sides. It had all the 
appearance of some grand volcanic eruption in which 
flames and steam formed the principal features. 

After twenty hours of ceaseless rowing we camped 
at ten a.m. for food and rest. As we pulled near 
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shore I shot at and wounded a buffalo, but could not 
follow it, as the ground proved to be too marshy. 
The rocks we observed to be gneiss and mica 
schists. 

At five o^clock we started again. The wind was 
off shore, and the night fine. So we went merrily 
along, till, finding a nicely sheltered nook south of the 
Kigubwe River, we pushed in behind some giant 
spear-grass, and anchored at the mouth of a small 
stream, which has been named after the " Calabash.'^ 
From this point the higher mountains recede from 
the shore, and are seen only at variable distances in- 
land. 

Owing to a squall we did not get away from Cala- 
bash stream till four p.m., when we set out with a 
fine breeze, and with hopes of reaching Karema during 
the night. It was dark when we touched the island 
of Kaboga ; and as there are many rocks just half 
covered, we had to keep a very sharp look-out. 

Since Cameron^s visit, this island has been taken 
possession of by Ruga-Ruga, or robbers, from whom 
Captains Carter and Cambier had a very narrow 
escape. These gentlemen had been to Ujiji for the 
double purpose of seeing Mr. Hore and buying goats, 
fowls, and rice. Heavily laden with these, they com- 
menced their return to Karema in the " Old Calabash " 
— the same boat in which I had crossed from Ujiji 
to Mtowa in January. They encountered a squall 
north of Kungvve, and were nearly swamped, besides 
having all their live-stock drowned. After several 
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days' delay in refitting, they once more resumed their 
voyage. On arriving at Kaboga a strong breeze was 
blowing in their teeth, requiring constant exertion tx) 
keep moving ahead. As they were passing between 
the island and the mainland, Ruga- Ruga suddenly 
appeared, and commenced firing on them from both 
sides. The Wajiji boatmen of course dropped at 
once to the bottom of the boat, which being thus left 
to the mercy of the winds and waves began rapidly 
to drift on shore, where the natives were ready to 
receive them. Not relishing the prospective recep- 
tion. Captain Carter, with his unfailing rifle, shot 
one or two of the savages, compelling them to retire, 
and then by threats of treating his own men like- 
wise, induced them to resume their oars. As they 
paddled for life, they made the " Old Calabash " push 
through the water as it probably had never done 
before. Another minute of inaction, however, and 
they would have been grounded and at the mercy of 
the robbers. 

During the night, having cut across the bay of the 
Luguvu, where Cameron imagined he saw coal, and got 
considerably on our way to Karema, we noticed the sky 
beginning to assume a most threatening aspect. It 
gathered in the ominous manner I have already 
described in treating of my passage from Ujiji. 
However it was night this time, and the frightful 
appearance of the coming squall was suflScient to 
inspire the boldest with awe. We were at that time 
near a rocky and exposed shore^ which could only be 
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faintly discerned in the gloom, though the thunders of 
the breakers were borne only too distinctly to our ears. 
There was no hope of shelter except by running back 
as far as the Luguvu. But even that would be diffi- 
cult, as, owing to the direction of the wind, we would 
almost certainly be driven on shore before we could 
reach the river. The Wajiji, however, knowing no 
other way of meeting a squall than by precipitate 
flight, clamoured for a retreat. 

Our captain, who could understand the chances 
better, would not listen to them. He determined to 
fight the storm, as he had done on several occasions 
before. To the unbounded consternation of the 
Wajiji, he put out to the open water, to have more 
sea-room before the battle commenced, as we were at 
that time too near shore. We did not get away from 
the shore a moment too soon. The calm which pre- 
ceded the storm gave way to cold blasts. The stars 
were blotted out, and the whole sky was covered 
over with an inky blackness, broken only by occa- 
sional flashes of lightning. We could not see twenty 
yards ahead, and the men cowered down in helpless 
fear at the bottom of the boat. I should have been 
thoroughly frightened myself but for the cool self- 
possession of Mr. Hore, who sat sternly and unflinch- 
ingly at the helm. We were barely clear of the 
coast when the storm fell upon us in all its fury, 
while a terrific sea rose, and threatened to smash the 
" Calabash" to bits as each heavy wave struck it with 
a dull thud. 
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For about three hours we went at it, tacking^ 
about, making no headway, but yet keeping our place. 
Anxiously we looked for break of day, to guide us to 
some shelter. Slowly old Sol rose above the horizon, 
but only to reveal an inhospitable coast, and no im- 
provement in our position. However, the wind 
lulled after dawn, and with a grand spurt we were 
enabled to get into shelter some ten miles north of 
the Musamwira river. 

We were all pretty well exhausted for want of food 
and rest after our night's experience, and were glad 
to take what came to hand without grumbling, and 
then attempt to sleep with as much comfort as the 
greatest number of acute angles in the smallest pos- 
sible space would permit, — for Mr. Hore was a stern 
disciplinarian, and would allow no putting up of tents 
or disarrangement of his quarter-deck for effeminate 
repose. 

In the afl/Crnoon we started for Karema. On 
arriving before it we found it impossible to get near the 
shore owing to the exceeding shallowness of the 
water and the extreme abundance of the tree stumps 
and snags, which threatened to run a hole in the 
boat, as it was as soft and easily penetrated as 
a bit of cheese. All the men were turned out of 
the boat, to run their chance of crocodiles. After 
poking about carefully for more than an hour, we 
despaired of getting a safe entrance. I fired two 
shots in the hope of attracting attention. In answer, 
we were delighted to see a light at some distance, and, 
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making for it, we beard some indistinct shouts in 
reply to our own. 

At last a jolly '' Halloo ! '' rang across the water, 
which we had no hesitation in recognizing as Captain 
Carter^s, as no Belgian ever had the energy to 
produce such a sound. This we replied to^ and in a 
short time we were near enough to open up commu- 
nication, and, finally, to shake hands with one who 
could have been identified as an Englishman by the 
very vigour of his grip. 

Carter had just come down from Karema, which is 
about two miles inland, to shoot hippos. We found 
him comfortably camped on the top of a small ridge, 
to which he conducted us. In a few minutes the best 
dinner he could provide was placed before us. There- 
after commenced a night of talking, in which each 
one detailed his varied experience of African travel- 
ling, and ransacked his memory (and his imagination 
several times, involuntarily or by mistake) for won- 
derful stories of his deeds by flood and fell, or among 
wild beasts, or equally savage men. Such a meeting 
a thousand miles from the faintest trace of civilization 
is one which can never be forgot. We drew to each 
other like brothers. 

Towards morning we reluctantly separated, Mr. 
Hore to his beloved and greatly treasured " Calabash,' ' 
from which nothing would tear him, and I to my 
tent pitched on the hill, where I was glad to 
escape from the discomforts of Hore's idolized old 
tub. During the night, however, the mosquitoes 
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which swarmed about made my existence uncomfort- 
ably lively. 

At daybreak I was out, anxious to get an early 
view of the first station of the International Associa- 
tion for the opening up of Africa, where civilization, 
Christianity, trade, and all good and great things, are 
to be introduced to the notice of the benighted negro ; 
where the weary traveller is to be entertained, en- 
couraged, and strengthened in his work, assisted with 
stores, provided with porters ; and which in fact is to 
be a centre from which will radiate all that is best 
and most commendable in European civilization. 

That all these great things may be achieved we 
naturally expect that the spot chosen shall have many 
advantages. It must, in the first place, be healthy, and 
on a good soil, well wooded and watered. It must be 
surrounded by a considerable population of a peaceful 
character, with abundance of food obtainable ; also it 
must occupy such a position as to be a good centre from 
which to radiate out to other and more distant parts. 
Being on the lake also, it must have good shelter and 
anchorage available for large-sized boats, and which 
can be entered in all weathers. It is also to be ex- 
pected that the agents of such a station shall in every 
way show that their mission is essentially a peaceful 
one, and that they have come there solely for the 
benefit of the natives, and not to take the country 
from them. Now, with these requirements before our 
mind, let us step forth from our tent and see how 
far they are fulfilled in the station of Karema. 
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Let the reader imagine himself standing on a small 
hill^ at an altitude of 150 feet above the lake^ which 
lies round its base to the west and north, while a 
noxious marsh completes the circuit of the hill on the 
land side. To the south extends a low ridge, treeless, 
but dotted over with scraggy bushes and large boulders 
of gneissic rocks. To the north-east we look across 
the mouth of the Musamwira river, which is here in 
the form of a broad impenetrable swamp, extending 
for several miles to the distant hills of Kawendi. 
Right in front, to the east, a spur of the low ridge 
already mentioned blocks our view ; but ascending to 
its top we further scan the horizon. Nothing is seen 
but a great treeless expanse, utterly devoid of a single 
redeeming feature, extending away to the mountains 
ten miles off. Through this the Musamwira flows, 
transforming the whole during the wet season into a 
wretched marsh. 

From the midst of the plain, curling smoke is seen 
to rise, which indicates the position of Karema almost 
hidden by the giant grasses, and showing next to no 
evidence of agriculture in its vicinity. Sweep the 
wide horizon, and nowhere else is a village seen; 
in fact within a radius of twenty miles there are 
not more than three or four very small hamlets. 
To the north we have the devastating robbers of 
Kawendi. To the north-east Simba is a name of 
terror to all peaceable people ; while on the east the 
notorious village of Makenda has a reputation for 
plunder not much inferior to those just mentioned. 
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We have thus the small village of Karema^ situated 
in a swamp surrounded by a broad strip of unin- 
habited desert, with bordering mountains, and an 
outer circle of robber chiefs. 

But let us return again to the small hill. This is 
the site chosen for the station. The difficulties of its 
approach by water have already been described in 
detailing our own experience. All that needs be 
added is, that during a squall or a stiff breeze no boat 
could possibly enter, as even in the calmest weather 
it is almost impossible to get through the snags and 
sandbanks, which abound both beneath and above 
water. 

Withdrawing our attention to the hill itself, we 
cannot but be struck with boundless astonishment at 
the military preparations in progress, and we almost 
begin to think we are getting back to Europe. As 
if the marshes and the lake were not sufficient defences, 
a complete system of fortification has been commenced 
on the most scientific principles. There are trenches, 
and walls, and forts being rapidly formed, as if a 
European army was expected to come up against it 
with siege guns ; and yet there are only a few small 
villages within a radius of twenty miles. Perhaps 
once a week a wretched native may be seen wandering 
past. He gazes with puzzled wonder at all this in- 
comprehensible digging and building, goes home, calls 
his friends about him, and then uttering pityingly the 
one word '^Mzungu'' (white man), he significantly 
taps his head. 
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But, my readers will say. Surely there must be 
some compensating advantages. There may be ; but 
I confess I have not been able to discover them. The 
station is entirely isolated from all trade routes, the 
nearest being the line from Unyanyembe, through 
Pipa to Ulungu and lendwe, and indicated by my 
own route on the map. Karema is a great distance to 
the south of the road from Unyanyembe to Ujiji ; and, 
strangest of all, it is completely away from the route 
to Nyangwe on the Congo. Indeed, the gentlemen 
of the first expedition seem to have exercised a perfectly 
wonderful ingenuity in discovering a place totally 
unsuited in every respect to advance the objects of the 
Association. 

But we have not yet finished. Absolutely the 
only food to be got at the village of Karema is 
Indian corn, as there is not another article produced. 
There are no fowls, sheep, goats, or cattle ; and every- 
thing they eat has to be brought either from Ujiji or 
from Unyanyembe, at great expense. 

Then again, they have succeeded in raising an 
intense feeling of hostility against themselves. Not 
a single native will move his little finger to assist 
them for either love or money, so that everything has 
to be done by Waswahili from the coast, paid at very 
high prices. 

The great civilizing station of Karema, then, may 
be described as situated on a hill inaccessible from 
the lake, surrounded by a marsh and a great un- 
inhabited jungle, the favourite haunt of clouds of 
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mosquitoes and other insect pests. There is a very 
small and intensely hostile population. There are no 
food supplies, or timber-trees, and the district is 
bounded hv robber chiefs. It is far from all trade 
routes, and totally unsuited as a starting-point for 
travellers. The gentlemen stationed there have a 
haughty disregard of the feelings and customs of the 
natives. Thev seem to have no real interest in the 
professed objects of their mission, and have found it 
necessary to fortify themselves in case of war. 

And now it may be asked — How have the Belgians 
committed such an atrocious blunder? It seems to 
have been in this way. On arriving at Zanzibar they 
had the misfortune to lose at the very outset their 
two principal men. On the way up country they 
met with innumerable disasters. Their porters de- 
serted. They got into trouble with the natives. 
A third white man died, and a fourth returned home. 
They seemed to have no definite instructions, for now 
we hear that they are going to Mirambo, now to 
Ujiji, and anon to Nyangwe. At last, however, after 
having wandered for about two years like lost sheep, 
we hear that they are directing their steps to a place 
called Karema by Stanley, and described by him in 
glowing terms as being admirably suited for such a 
station as the Belgians proposed to establish. They 
accordingly get guides to take them to Karema. 
Thither they are conducted, only to find, to their 
intense surprise, that it is totally different from 
Stanley's description. But being soldiers, and 
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having been ordered by their king to form a station 
at Karema, they do so without troubling themselves 
about such questions as its suitability^ or whether a 
better place could be got. So they content them- 
selves with abusing Stanley ; and, with the consolation 
that they have done their duty, they settle themselves 
down with philosophical resignation, and are now 
impatiently awaiting the coming of the '^African 
millennium/' 

The discrepancy between Stanley's description of 
Karema and the reality arose simply through a con- 
founding of names. The place which he described 
was not Karema at all, but Massi-Kamba, twenty 
miles south of Karema. Massi-Kamba exactly 
answers Stanley's description. The Belgians, not 
knowing that there was any mistake in the names, 
and having asked to be taken to Karema, were 
of course taken to the real Karema, where they 
settled themselves down, apparently without even 
troubling themselves to study their maps. Strange 
to say, they never discovered their mistake till Mr. 
Hore and I arrived and unveiled the blunder that had 
been committed. If they had taken the trouble to 
look a few miles further north or south they would 
have discovered many places much more suitable. 
As it is, they could not have chosen a worse situation 
if they had marched round Tanganyika for the express 
purpose of seeking a place where they might live in 
uninterrupted mortification of the flesh, far away from 
even savage society. 
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Captain Carter, the gentleman whom we met at 
Karema, it will be remembered was the person 
engaged by the King of the Belgians to test the 
suitability of elephants as means of transport in East 
Central Africa For this purpose he started with 
several of these animals from the coast a month after 
the East African Expedition. On the way they all 
died except one, and that one proved conclusively to 
my mind the utter unsuitability of these animals for 
the work required of them in such a country, though 
I am aware that Carter himself held much more san- 
guine views on the subject. We found Carter to 
be a fine warm-hearted Irishman, ready to face any 
hardship or danger, full of anecdote and humour, and 
of the most buoyant temperament. If he had a fault 
at all, it was simply that he was perhaps a little too 
impulsive for the exigencies of African travelling. 
He brought up under his protection a Captain Pope- 
lin, who was in charge of a large caravan of stores 
for Karema, and intending to go on to Nyangwe. 
When he got to Karema, however, he thought he had 
gone sufficiently far, and was afraid to continue his 
journey. 

Early in the morning following our arrival, a 
messenger was sent over to the village where the 
Belgians had their temporary headquarters, to inform 
these gentlemen of our appearance, and in about an 
hour they came to see us. Cambier, the head of 
the station, and sole survivor of the first expedition, 
is a somewhat slight, pleasant-looking gentleman, 
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and showed some interest in the work in which he 
was engaged. Captain Popelin on the other hand 
was tall and stout^ and somewhat hearty in his 
behaviour. He evidently laboured under the idea 
that all he had to do was to come out to Karema for 
a certain number of years, live as comfortably as 
possible, and then return. Nothing however amazed 
me more than their utter want of the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the geography of Africa. 

By invitation of these two gallant captains, we 
proceeded to Karema to dine with them. Accom- 
panied by Carter, we crossed the rocky ridge which 
lines the coast, and reached the edge of the marshy 
plain of the Musamwira, where we were received 
by the only remaining elephant, which had only 
survived because it never had to carry any loads. 
"We respectfully saluted the noble animal, and in 
response it raised its trunk. We then mounted its 
back, and off it set at a swinging walk, which shook 
us considerably, and filled us with innumerable pains. 
It moved with great care on the soft places, always 
carefully feeling whether it was safe before putting 
its whole weight on the ground. 

Crossing the river, we soon reached the strongly 
palisaded village, where we were received by our 
military friends and conducted to their mud huts. 
These are placed in the very centre, and in dangerous 
proximity to the other huts, which in case of fire 
would be burned to ashes in a few minutes. In their 
numerous quarrels with the natives, the latter have 
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frequently threatened to set fire to their village and 
hum them out. 

We here met the melancholy remnant of a large 
Roman Catholic missionary party and had another 
illustration of the strange vicissitudes of African 
travelling, and of the unsuitability of the continental 
people for such work. Starting from Zanzibar about 
eighteen strong, they had a variety of the usual 
troubles. On arriving at Unyanyembe they all be- 
came ill, and three died right oflp. The party then 
divided, one section to go on to Victoria Nyanza, 
and the other to join Pere Denaud at Ujiji. 

Of the latter, one died after they left Unyanyembe. 
The porters deserted them, and the natives robbed 
them of nearly everything. Then they got into 
difficulties at Simba's, from which they had to flee 
with a very few servants, leaving everything behind. 
They arrived at Karema nearly starved, and of the 
three, one was blind, and another mad. Only the 
third was able to make an appearance when we 
visited the station. Strange to relate, the Belgians, 
regardless of the objects for which they were sent to 
Karema, were for giving them the cold shoulder, and 
would have left them to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties as best they might, but tor the indignant 
protest of Captain Carter. 

It was a rather remarkable party, which, on that 
day of my visit, sat down to table in that out-of-the- 
way place. 

There was Captain Cambier,a Belgian — (head of the 
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first Belgian Expedition^ of which three had died and 
one had returned) . 2. Captain Popelin, a Belgian(head 
of the second Belgian Expedition — of which one had 
returned). 3. Captain Carter, an Irishman (leader of 
King Leopold's Elephant Expedition; one man re- 
turned). 4. Mr. Hore, an Englishman (leader of the 
London Missionary Society's first Expedition to Tan- 
ganyika^ of which two had died and one had returned). 
5. Myself, a Scotchman (commanding Royal Geogra- 
phical Society's East African Expedition, of which the 
original leader had died). 6. A French Algerian, name 
unknown (leader of the Ujiji section of the Roman 
Catholic Mission to the Great Lake, of which one 
had died, one had gone hlind, and another mad). 
Such a list surely tells a sad tale of trial and utmost 
hardship, and speaks volumes. 

But our feelings at such a meeting were nothy any 
means of a gloomy cast. Round went the anecdote 
and story with utmost vivacity and jollity, and a 
more thoroughly enjoyahle meeting could not have 
taken place anywhere. While at dinner and disposing 
of such good things as our hosts could lay before us, 
we were suddenly startled by some most familiar 
sounds, which almost made us jump to our feet. 
Mr. Hore and I looked at each other with mutual 
astonishment, and simultaneously exclaimed, '^ Good 
gracious 1 A hurdy-gurdy ! " 

So indeed it proved to be, and we sat entranced as 
that well-known instrument rolled out some old 
familiar airs. The effect was most pathetic. As 
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we listened our thoughts were carried away back to 
the streets of our native towns where we reproduced 
well-known scenes as if by magic. Ever since, I 
have looked with much more respect on that much 
cursed instrument^ and have always been more in- 
clined to put my hand in my pocket to reward the 
operator. 

It may be remarked that this was the hurdy-gurdy 
brought up by the unfortunate Abbe Debaize. 

In our conversation we naturally spoke about the 
treatment of natives. The three captains showed a 
strongly military tendency in their ideas. They put 
implicit faith in their guns, holding it as an axiom 
that every native who meets them is thirating for 
their blood, and only waiting to get them without 
their fire-arms to do some bloody deed. Consequently 
not one of them will ever venture half-a-dozen steps 
from the door without his favourite weapon. My 
views about the management of the porters were 
much derided, and treated as foolish; but I could 
quote the good old saying, " By their fruits shall ye 
know them,'* and could afford to let them laugh when 
I thought of the comparative results of the two 
methods. 

Mr. Hore, who is a great believer in the virtues of 
resolutions, thought that when so many travellers of 
such varied experience were gathered together, it 
would be greatly to the enlightenment of the benighted 
people at home if we all came to resolutions with 
regard to some of the great African problems, and he 
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laboured hard to convince us of the necessity and 
importance of expressing our unanimous opinion. 
The idea was good ; but unfortunately we could find 
no question on which we were mutually agreed. So 
we had to give up the notion of setting everybody 
right about Africa. 

While here I was impressed with the fact that as 
yet the agents of the Belgian station " for the assist- 
ance of travellers " were far from being in a position 
to carry out their benevolent design. This, however, 
gave me a chance of enjoying the gratification of as- 
sisting fhem to a variety of useful articles which I could 
still afibrd to give away, though of course they had 
to be sent back from lend we by Mr. Hore. 

After spending a pleasant day we once more made 
our salaams to the elephant as the sun set and a 
threatening cloud rose above the horizon. In another 
hour we were back at our tents to spend the evening 
in the jolly society of Carter. 

In the evening of the following day we bade adieu 
to our genial friend, whose face we saw for the last 
time, and resumed our voyage. 

The night was clear, with no wind and no moon- 
light. We pulled but a short distance through the 
tranquil waters, and then entered a beautiful narrow 
inlet, like a miniature Scandinavian fjord, where we 
anchored till the moon rose. The boatmen landed 
and built a fire. We remained on board and slept as 
best we might without shelter of any kind and under 
the vault of heaven, to be awakened now and then by 
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the distant roaring of a lion^ the weird grunting of 
the disturbed hippos^ the hooting of owls, or barking 
of monkeys in the neighbouring forests ; while some- 
times the eye would be attracted by the light of the 
camp-fires, about which dark figures moved, and 
whose ruddy glare intensified the outer gloom, har- 
monizing well with our romantic surroundings. 
And thus on our hard boards we lay, and in a doze 
dreamed of fairy things, till, as the moon rose 
above the horizon, the deep voice of our Captain 
sounded with startling effect, rousing every one to 
action. Into the boat the men came tumbling, cold 
and shivering. The moorings of the " Calabash*' were 
cast off, and then, under the cold light of the moon, 
we pulled stealthily and cautiously out of our pretty 
little inlet, and with our disordered clothes in which 
we had lain, our uncombed hair, and unwashed faces, 
we looked like veritable buccaneers, such as we read 
of in days of old, starting with a villanous crew on 
a plundering excursion. Fairly clear of the shore, 
and in deep water, the Wajiji gave way with a will, 
breaking the deep silence with the splash, splash 
of their oars, and the accompanying recitative and 
song. This was the delicious and enjoyable part of 
the twenty-four hours. As morning broke we in- 
dulged in a wash and a frugal meal of cold boiled 
beans and sugarless tea, to continue our course 
under a burning sun. Such is a sample of our daily 
stages. 

After leaving Karema we found that the wet 
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season was pretty well over. During its continuance 
the prevalent winds are from the N., N.E., and 
E. Towards the end the weather becomes more 
irregular and squally, and on the whole this is the 
most dangerous time of the year. Then with the 
commencement of the dry season the wind veers 
round and blows generally from the south. In 
the evening, however, and early in the morning 
there are usually light breezes off shore. These we 
were now taking advantage of in our progress south- 
ward, being compelled to lie by during the day. In 
the dry season the winds being southerly, develope 
extremely dangerous swells, which usually last for 
several days after a squall or stiff breeze. 

During our canoe voyage I was very much amused 
at Mr. Hore and his crew. The former having 
been brought up all his life in the merchant service, 
and accustomed to strict discipline as second officer on 
board a P. and O. steamer, could not for the world 
bring himself to remember that he had not a trained 
crew at his command, and entirely ignored the fact 
that from their earliest youth they had been accus- 
tomed to the rudest methods, each one doing just as 
he thought best without respect to the orders of the 
nominal captain. The consequence of this was that 
when he shouted out an order he expected it to be 
executed with all the dexterity, promptitude, and care 
of a trained crew ; whereas they, not understanding 
the necessity of hurry or care, or each man trusting 
to his neighbour, either did things leisurely and 
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clumsily, or did not move at all. The Captain's strict 
sense of discipline being. thus outraged, he would fly 
into a regular sailor's passion, or sink down with a 
pathetic " Good gracious ! '^ as if he expected the old 
tub forthwith to go to the bottom of the lake. Then 
he would yell out bad Kiswahili to the Wajiji, who 
know it imperfectly, and abuse them if they did not 
understand him. Stupefied by this excitement, the 
significance of which they could not comprehend, they 
would sit and stare at him helplessly. At last, letting 
go the helm, he would rush across the seats to per- 
form the simple operation himself, and then return to 
bewail the awkwardness of his crew. These storms, 
however, though frequent, were always evanescent, 
and arose entirely from his many years of service in 
ships where a badly or slowly executed order might 
have brought ruin to the vessel. He hardly made 
sufiicient allowance for the totally difierent upbringing 
of the WajijL But they soon came to understand 
him, and before they returned from their cruise they 
had become vastly more sailorlike. 

Owing to the change of the winds to the S.E., S., 
or S.W., our progress after leaving Karema was 
much slower,, and required constant paddling, as our 
sails were now useless. 

On the third day from Karema we passed the pic- 
turesque Cape of Mpimbwe. From this place south- 
ward the scenery begins to assume a new character 
concurrently with a change in the geological forma- 
tion. From Kungwe to Mpimbwe the rocks are 
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metamorphic^ greywackes, schists^ and gneiss, which 
during denudation have assumed a uniform mono- 
tonous surface most wearisome to the eye. Seldom 
is the outline broken by a valley or glen. No pic- 
turesque precipice, or bold irregular-shaped hill, adds 
variety to the landscape. The usual feature is a 
steep rise of 200 or 300 feet from the edge of the 
lake, forming a step, and then further inland a higher 
range of rounded mountains. 

South of Mpimbwe the metamorphic rocks give 
way to a felspathic formation, which at a very early 
date seems to have risen as a great boss of igneous 
rock through the overlying strata. Being much 
jointed, and very decomposable, it has become denuded 
into most irregular and fantastic surfaces, which are 
covered with immense boulders and blocks, lying 
about as if carelessly thrown together in a heap, with- 
out order of any kind. Here they stood like giant 
pillars, there they lay balanced on a small point, 
forming veritable rocking-stones. Sometimes they 
seemed like the courses of an immense building : anon 
they formed pretty little sheltering caves, from which 
numerous tender fernsi peeped forth secure from the 
ravages of the storm. Between the blocks grew shrubs, 
and over their tops crawled snake-like creepers. 

These characteristic features have given some of 
our travellers an opportimity of airing their clas- 
sical knowledge, by allusions to Vulcan and the 
Cyclops, and of getting wondrously eloquent upon 
the subject of great convulsions hurling up huge 
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rock masses^ and producing indescribable chaos in 
the crust of the earth. To me they revealed none of 
these things. I saw in them only the slow hand of 
time^ working incessantly through the revolving 
years to produce all these magnificent results^ by the 
dashing rain^ the wind, and rapid radiation. The 
decomposable nature of these felspathic rocks explains 
also the occurrence of the numerous small islands 
which here line the coast, and add variety to the 
scene. Doubtless they once formed capes and head- 
lands^ but gradually some weak part has been washed 
away till they have been entirely surrounded by water. 

On the 2nd of April, after visiting the bay of 
Karindo, or Chakuolo, with its numerous villages and 
well-cultivated soil, we passed the islands of Maka- 
komo. On the 4th we spent the day on the charm- 
ing island of Msamba, where the native Wajiji live 
in great comfort, possessed of numerous goats, fowls, 
and pigeons, and raising a large amount of honey. 
Many of the trees there were very large. At night, 
after we had fallen asleep, we were aroused by two 
large canoes suddenly appearing round a point, and 
dashing into where we were with a loud song. We 
were not long in being apprised of the fact that they 
had the flesh of a hippopotamus on board in a decom- 
posed state ; and till we departed we kept our fingers 
at our respective noses. 

On the afternoon of the 5th we neared the pic- 
turesque island of Folungu, which rises like the end 
of a cylinder out of the water. It is circular in 
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shape, and has unbroken precipices 200 feet high all 
round, with vegetation everywhere clinging to the 
sides of the rocks. As we were pulling quietly in, 
all at once we were startled by the abrupt outstart- 
ing of two huge canoes from a deep and narrow 
inlet. They were crowded with men, and spears 
and bows were very conspicuous. The moment they 
saw us they gave a shout, raised a resonant song, 
and then, as one man, dashed their paddles ener- 
getically into the water, ^nd directed their course 
towards us. Now if we had been of the bellicose 
disposition of the Karema people, we would doubtless 
have seized our guns, under the impression that an 
attack was meant, and without waiting for further 
parley, would have sent some bullets whizzing among 
them. But not believing in such a course, we simply 
looked to see where our guns were, and then with 
some feeling of apprehension waited to see what was 
the meaning of this demonstration. When they got 
near us they halted, and seemed to consult each other 
what they should do. Some were observed pointing 
in our direction, and a considerable stir was notice- 
able. Another shout concluded their deliberations, 
and once more they dashed towards us with their 
wild chorus. This all looked very warlike, and we 
glanced at each other in some dismay. But our 
anxieties were speedily removed ; for as the canoes 
approached, our men yelled out with delight that 
they were Wajiji returning home from a trading 
expedition. So they indeed proved to be. 
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The greeting interchanged between our Wajiji 
boatmen and the strangers was most pleasant and 
touching. They all stood up with hands closed, and 
held out in the manner of supplication ; then with 
solemn faces they bent slightly to one side, and 
repeated in a low key the salutation, "Wakh6, 
wakhe?^' (How art thou?), finishing off with 
clapping the hands once or twice. As each one in 
our boat was thus saluted personally by all those in 
the: other boats simultaneously, it was some time 
before they had finished. 

This greeting over, the spokesman of our party, as 
being latest from Kawele, related to them the most 
recent news. The tidings of the chiefs death was 
received with many expressions of sorrow and regret. 
Then he told of the difficulty about getting a successor, 
the troubles of Mr. Hore with the Arabs, my arrival 
at Ujiji, and concluded a long story by reciting the 
incidents of their voyage, and referring to the as- 
tonishing speed with which they had come down the 
lake — a fact which elicited remarks of wonder, as 
such quick work had never before been heard of 
there. 

Our spokesman having got through his story, the 
other party told theirs; — how they had left Ujiji 
many months ago, crossed to the west side of the 
lake, and continued along the coast, trading with the 
different chiefs ; the luck they had had, and how that 
they had passed me while at Mpala. (I remembered 
having seen their canoes at the time.) 
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Then to my pleasure and relief they told how they 
had visited lendwe^ and found my men all well^ and 
brought Chuma^s salaams to me. They had just 
crossed from lendwe the previous night. Having 
finished talking^ they once more greeted each other 
most ceremoniously, and forthwith resumed their 
voyage. 

The lendwe news was most delightful to me, as I 
had quite made up my mind to find my party gone, 
and I was continually debating the question whether 
I should go straight to the coast with my ten men, 
or return to Ujiji with Mr. Hore. All my perplexity 
was now dissipated. 

After spending the night in a charming little nook 
with great overhanging rocks and tangled creepers, 
we prepared as usual with the rise of the moon to 
continue our voyage south ; but before we got any 
distance a heavy breeze and swell compelled us to put 
back. We then determined that instead of rounding 
the southern end of the lake, we should strike straight 
across for lendwe, if the weather was favourable in 
the evening. 

While dozing away the day under the shadow of the 
rocks, with the pleasant ripple of the water at our feet, 
enjoying the beautiful view, the clear sky, the trans- 
parent tropical atmosphere and the cool lake breeze, 
we were once more surprised by an interesting incident. 
Anticipating no evil while located on an island where 
we had found only an old man and a woman, we were 
all lying on shore, with the exception of Mr. Hore, 
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and without weapons. Most of the men were asleep^ 
and all slumbering in the sense of peaceful security^ 
when we were suddenly awakened by a cry from Mr. 
Hore. Looking up, we were astonished by the sight of 
a large band of natives descending the rocks, fully 
armed with bows and spears, and proceeding with a 
deliberate step, which indicated some decided object 
in view. Before we could fairly realize the position 
we found ourselves surrounded and cut off from the 
boat ; and on every commanding rock stood warriors, 
ready at a mementos notice to launch their arrows or 
spears. 

It required but a glance to take in the situa- 
tion. There was no mistaking the meaning of the 
position they had taken up, or the fact that we were 
quite in their power. An attempt to gain the boat 
would have meant our instant destruction. Their 
dress and arms showed that they were Wafipa; and 
we knew that there was no more peaceable race in 
Central Africa. We concluded therefore that they 
must have had some very potent reason for assuming 
their present threatening attitude ; and as our con- 
sciences were clear, we saw that there was some 
mistake which only required to be cleared up. We 
showed not the slightest alarm or astonishment, but 
addressed them with words of welcome and smiling 
faces, as if they had come on a friendly visit. Mr. 
Hore sat up in the boat and began lighting his pipe, 
while I went forward among the warriors, and 
examined their arms with curiosity. 
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The Wafipa looked intensely astonished at this 
reception, having expected something far different. 
At last they informed us on what business they had 
come. A slave had been stolen from one of their 
villages, and they had been told that the white men 
had done it, and they had come to fight us and get 
him back. They had also been informed that we 
intended taking all their slaves from them. At this 
we laughed, and said that if they found their slave 
with us they would be quite at liberty to fight. Mr. 
Hore then invited the leader to enter the boat and 
look for himself. This he was rather afraid to do, 
but at last satisfied himself that no slave was there. 
Mr. Hore improved the occasion by enlightening them 
as to who the white men were and what was their 
mission in Africa, thereafter giving them a small 
present of cloth, with which they departed quite de- 
lighted. This is another instance of the really peace- 
able intentions of most native tribes ; a little reasoning 
goes a very long way, and a show of confidence 
always wins a reciprocal feeling. 

In the evening we commenced the diflicult task 
of crossing the lake for the second time. With a 
smooth sea and a favourable breeze we sped pleasantly 
onward. Mr. Hore as usual stuck steadily to the 
helm. This he would never trust in any person's 
hands. Having nothing to do, I stretched myself out 
on a plank and fell asleep. 

Early in the morning I awoke to see through the 
haze the outlines of the lendwe mountains. The 
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wind had not been very favourable during the night, 
and the men had to paddle without a minute^s rest. 
The sky now threatened a storm, and made us anxious 
to get into shelter as soon as possible. Otherwise we 
should be in danger of being driven back to the side 
we had left. So the weary workers were once more 
ui^d on. After daybreak the threatened storm 
became a reality, and in a few minutes the lake was 
a scene of raging dangerous waves. We found also 
with daylight that we were still a considerable 
distance from the shore, and so with sails closely 
reefed and the jaded men pulling with all their 
strength, we faced the storm and toiled resolutely on, 
determined not to be beaten without a hard struggle. 
Slowly but surely we approached the land, and finally, 
after a few hours^ dangerous tacking with our old 
rotten craft, we got into shelter. Everything after 
that was pleasant sailing, and soon we made the 
mouth of the Lofu, or rather the creek into which the 
Lofu falls. 

We then arranged a grand surprise for my men. 
We were to have Mr. Hore^s mission flag at the stern, 
a fine new Union Jack at the foremast, and my own 
familiar old and battered flag flying at the top of the 
mainmast. We also arranged for salutes with our 
guns, and for hurrahs and shouts, till every corner of 
the valley should re-echo with the jubilant sounds. 

Pleased with the anticipated episode, we paddled 
up the charming zigzag course of the creek, with 
its steep bordering hills. 
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Greatly to our chagrin, however, when we had just 
got fairly into the valley and the expansion of the 
creek, we found an impassable barrier of tingi-tingi, 
or floating vegetation. In vain we tried to find a 
passage. Everywhere tall grass and shaking ground. 
This was all the more remarkable, considering that 
when I was here before no such barrier existed ; and 
thus within five months an expanse a mile broad and 
long had formed, of suflBcient strength to allow us to 
walk about on it with impunity. 

Finding our attempts in vain, I set off with Maka- 
tubu for the camp. After a most disagreeable flounder- 
ing for three hours, through ditches, swamps, drains, 
streams, &c., we reached Kapufi's village, one mass 
of filthy mud from crown to toe. 

No one had the slightest suspicion of my approach ; 
but when we were once descried, the news spread like 
wildfire. As if by magic I was surrounded by a mob of 
men perfectly wild with joy. They yelled and danced 
like mad beings, and shook me by the hand till my 
arms ached in their sockets. They even hung about 
me. On all sides they ran about, firing their guns in 
the most reckless fashion. Many of the more excitable 
blubbered like children, and I felt as if it would be 
a relief to myself to do the same, as I involuntarily 
took out my handkerchief and dried my eyes. Such 
a scene of tumultuous joy could only be seen in 
Africa. 

On getting matters somewhat quieted, I des- 
patched several men to bring on my goods, as I 
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expected Mr. Hore to Tetnm with them. After 
getting washed, dressed, and otherwise refreshed, I 
turned oat to see how matters looked. Greatly to 
my delight, I foand that no man had deserted, and 
no one had died, though they had gone through a 
good deal of fever during the rainy season. The 
camp formed a circle of neat houses, built in the 
coast fashion^ surrounding the store-house, where my 
goods were located, and where the headmen dwelt as 
a guard. Everything was surprisingly clean, and 
the circle gave evidence of being swept up each day. 
In expectation of my return, a cool, commodious hut 
had been built for me, under the shade of a tamarind- 
tree. The goods were all found to be safe. Chum a 
had acted with much care and moderation, in spite of 
his somewhat extravagant character. The only fault 
I had to find was that he had carefully selected all 
the bales with fine cloths in them, and being of a 
very gallant nature, with a soft side towards the 
female sex, he had been somewhat lavish in his gifts 
to such lend we damsels as had the good fortune to 
attract his attention. I found that he had earned 
great popularity among the natives ; and immensely 
to my amusement, I heard myself described as 
" Chuma's white man,^^ as if I was some curiosity, 
which that illustrious gentleman was exhibiting for 
the benefit of the benighted natives of the interior. 

All honour, however, to Chuma and his comrades, 
who thus through the weary months stuck faithfully 
to their posts while there remained a hope of my 
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return — who with everything in their power, never 
once presumed to put forth their hands unlawfully to 
take what was not theirs, but guarded everything 
with watchful honesty. 

Late in the evening the men returned, with all 
my goods; but Mr. Hore, with his strong scruples 
against leaving his beloved canoe, did not accompany 
them. I felt feverish and suffocated during the 
night, so marked was the difference between the cool 
breezy atmosphere of the lake and the air of the 
stifling valley of lendwe. I remained in the same 
depressing condition all the following day. About 
noon, Mr. Hore arrived, considerably exhausted with 
the unusually hard work of marching through swamps 
and marshes. 

In the evening Chuma appeared, with the informa- 
tion tliat the men had vowed to dance all night when 
I returned, in honour of the occasion. He wanted to 
know whether I had any objection. Of course I could 
not refuse my sanction ; and accordingly when the 
sun set, and the moon began to shed its light over the 
lendwe mountains, they commenced one of those 
extraordinary orgies which to a European only sug- 
gest ideas about the lower regions. And so through 
the livelong night they howled and sang, clapped 
hands, and generally threw themselves about, while 
the drums rolled out their volume of sound, and the 
zomiri screeched. 

In the morning, finding the dancing still going, 
I could not do less than show my face. I found a 
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few still doing their best to keep on their legs, but 
the majority had sunk down exhausted on the battle- 
field^ and now lay sleeping in various attitudes and 
places. The most painful spectacle was the zomiri 
player, who, while he blew with such vigour as re- 
mained in him, went through a series of distressful 
contortions, and wriggled about in a manner sugges- 
tive of convulsions or colic. 

When I appeared on the scene a shout was raised, 
and every one sprang to his feet. As if they had 
thoroughly rested, they formed a ring round me, and 
with a chorus and grand breakdown they finished the 
proceedings. 

I now learned a piece of news, which filled me 
with intense chagrin and disappointment. I had all 
along intended to return straight east from lendwe, 
through Usafa, Ubena, and the Rufiji valley to 
Kilwa. It now appeared that this was quite im- 
possible, owing to the resumption of the war 
between Mamie of the Wahehe and Merere of the 
Wasango, of which I have already spoken in chapter 
vi., vol. i., when treating of the rise and fall of the 
Wahehe power. To pass through an African district 
during war is an utter impossibility, unless you are 
prepared to join one of the parties. If I had attempted 
it in this case, the moment I set foot in Merere's 
territory I would have been compelled to stay, and 
probably to fight along with him. If he should be 
victorious, I might then get away. But if the con- 
trary, then all thought of getting to the coast would 
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have to be abandoned. We would be compelled to 
retreat with him, and go where he went ; and if we 
fell into the hands of the opposite party^ there would 
be but little hope for us. 

However, there was very small chance of even 
getting into the country of either belligerent, as it 
is considered a point of honour among native chiefs 
never to let traders, travellers, fee, enter a country 
when there is war. 

My next idea was, if possible, to pass round the 
seat of war, and then strike straight east ; for I was 
determined, if possible, to take a new route to the 
coast, and not merely to follow the well-known road by 
Unyanyembe. This also was shown to be impossible, 
as the robber-chief Nyungu, the murderer of Penrose, 
had devastated the entire country between Unyan- 
yembe and Usango, and now held possession of it 
with his lawless bands. Clearly we would have to 
fight him if we tried that route. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there was nothing for it but to abandon 
my cherished plans, and make with all speed through 
Fipato Unyanyembe. 

On the 11th April, therefore, I commenced my pre- 
parations, rearranged my boxes, bales, &c., and 
on the following day distributed them to the men, 
so that there might be no delay in the morning when 
we started. While so doing, we enjoyed the novel 
sensation of a slight earthquake shock, proceeding 
from east to west. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FROM lENDWE TO THE COAST. 



On the 13th of April, as a faint indication of the 
approaching day appeared, I was awakened with 
certain familiar sounds, which on this occasion filled 
me with feelings of the deepest pleasure. Toot, toot, 
in long drawn or short notes, went the panpipes of 
the head kiringosi, followed by the shrill, screeching 
shrieks of the zomiri, and then the thundering notes 
of the drum, all joining at last in a grand medley of 
sounds, in which a hundred voices took part, as the 
porters rushed about, picking up their loads or tying 
up their mats. 

In half an hour we were ready, and then bidding 
our excellent friend Mr. Hore good-bye, we com- 
menced our return march to the coast. The men, 
weary of their long journey and their tedious stay at 
lendwe, required no incentive to induce them to push 
on with energy. They were returning to home and 
the dear delights of Zanzibar. 

We ascended the mountains somewhat to the west 
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of our former route, to get the advantage of the more 
gentle ascent. The stamina of the men was tried to 
the utmost in pushing up the steep mountains after 
their enervating lazy life down in the feverish 
hollow. 

In three hours we reached the top, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the much cooler atmosphere that there 
obtains. At noon we camped at Mkombola's. In 
the evening I was rather interested by the appearance 
of a young Arab woman, of most prepossessing beauty 
and with splendid eyes, who, in a voice that did jus- 
tice to her personal appearance, commenced a story of 
wrong and oppression, which made me feel like a 
knight-errant of old, and almost vow to punish the 
offender and take the unhappy damsel under my 
care. According to her story, she was the daughter 
of a pure Arab of Unyanyembe, from which she had 
been carried off by another Arab and taken to lendwe, 
where she had been kept virtually a prisoner. She 
had not been made his wife, although she had had two 
children by him, both of whom were now dead, till at 
last, hearing of my arrival and subsequent departure, 
and of my kindness and respect for women, she had 
resolved to run away and throw herself under my pro- 
tection till she got to Unyanyembe. Whereupon she 
finished up with tears, and in a most beseeching tone 
asked me to take her with me. 

I of course was touched by this sight of beauty in 
distress, and almost promised all that she wanted. 
But then second thoughts arose. How could we get 
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aloDg with an unattached female in the caravan? 
I could not solve the difficulty as in the case at Lake 
Nyassa, by marrying her to one of my men, seeing 
she was an Arab. What, then, was to be done ? As 
all sorts of complications would evidently arise from 
having her with us, I at last steeled my heart 
against the proposal, and determined to respect the 
proprieties, even though it was in Central Africa. 
I, however, had not the hardness to tell her so myself. 
I therefore bolted into my tent, and then sent word 
that I could not take her with us. 

During the night I caught a chill, which for 
several days stopped all perspiration. In a hot 
country like tropical Africa, this is one of the most 
agonizing things that can be imagined. I felt when 
on the march as if I was bursting, and the intense 
sensation of weariness and exhaustion is altogether 
indescribable. 

Crossing the flat, sandy, and scrub-covered plateau 
of Mkombola and Setche, we reached Pambete in two 
marches. We found the village almost totally 
deserted, and in. ruins. The only person to be seen 
was the old chief, who was apparently unable to drag 
himself away from the associations of the place. 
Probably there is hardly a vestige of Pambete left 
by this time, and the next traveller who visits the 
spot will find a jungle or a field of corn where once 
the thriving village stood. 

We next passed round the south end of the lake* 
Skirting its rocky shores, and crossing the Holocheche 
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from Sombe's, we struck more inland^ and left the 
beautiful Tanganyika behind us. 

On the 18th, after some stiflf and troublesome 
climbing by a very rocky pathway, we reached the 
Kilambo river. We found it to be about six yards 
broad, and unfordable, a fact which caused us some 
trouble in getting all our goods safely across. The 
country we found to be still Ulungu. At the time of 
the year at which I write the villages were all nearly 
deserted, as the grain (ulize), on which they princi- 
pally depend, was now ripening, and all the people 
were out living in the forests looking after it, to pre- 
vent its spoliation by the antelcJpes and buffaloes, 
which abound. For safety^s sake they build small 
circular huts upon very high poles, which they reach 
by means of a notched stick. They are thus rendered 
safe from attacks of wild beasts or robbers ; and as 
they can light a fire beneath the hut, they are to some 
extent protected from mosquitoes by the smoke. In 
these airy and picturesque huts the Walungu live 
during the harvest season, and when they are pre- 
paring the ground for sowing. 

Lions are not unfrequently heard roaring in this part 
of the country. I was very much amused to observe the 
effect the sound had upon one occasion. It was early 
in the morning, and we were moving along in a loose 
straggling line through a forest with an undergrowth 
of tall grass. Suddenly, from within thirty yards of 
our path, rose a savage roar from a lion. It seemed 
to shake the ground, and made every man stand for 
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a moment with bated breath. Then the porters all 
closed up as if bj magic ; not a man uttered a sound, 
or allowed his footfall to be heard. By common 
consent they went swiftly and silently onward ; nor 
did they pull up till several miles had been placed 
between them and the dreaded animal. As for my- 
self, T was also at first awestruck at the fearful bellow, 
but quickly recovering myself, I dashed like a mad- 
man into the long grass, anxious to see the animal, 
and if possible get a shot. The probability is that it 
would have been upon me before I knew where it was. 
But fortunately my headmen came rushing after, to 
stop my foolish proceeding, and they made suflB- 
cient noise to frighten away even the lion. Thus, 
perforce, I had to resume my humdrum march. I 
consoled myself by the amusement of picturing how 
I would have shot it. Of course we would first have 
stood and eyed each other ; then I should have fired, 
but without fatal eflfect. The lion would, with a 
dreadful roar, have sprung at me, but receiving my 
last bullet in its brain, would have fallen on the top 
of me, dead ! And so on. 

Leaving Kilambo, we continued our journey over a 
pleasantly wooded undulating country, free to a large 
extent from the numerous huge boulders and pro- 
jecting rocks, the creepers and the bushes, which had 
hitherto considerably retarded our progress. 

At Msomvia we found the chief wearing a grass 
band round his forehead, which we were told is 
the Walungu custom when their fathers are killed 
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in battle. The weather remaiDed still very unsettled, 
though the worst of the rainy season was over. 
Showers and thunderstorms, though of short dura- 
tion, were almost of daily occurrence. 

On the 20th we crossed the Kawa, and the marshy 
plain through which its two feeders flow. This 
brought us to the last Ulungu villages towards the 
north. As the surrounding country was extremely 
marshy and filthy, and rain threatened, the men 
were anxious to camp inside a village. Being on the 
frontier, the villages were strongly fortified and the 
people very suspicious. Everywhere else, however, 
we had been received inside the stockade, and not 
expecting a different reception here the qaravan 
closed up, and with flag flying, band playing, and 
men singing, we marched bravely up to the gates. 
These we found shut. For a few minutes the band 
played away, as if they es^pected that the music 
would be an " open sesame.^' But alas ! it had 
no effect ; the people would not let us in. We next 
proceeded, in the same pompous style, to a village a 
short distance off*, with the same result. 

I now wanted to camp outside, and protested 
against going about begging for entrance in this 
ludicrous manner; but the men, not inclined to lie out 
on the wet mud, wanted to make another attempt. 
So once more they set off, with banners flying and 
music playing, to a third village, but with no better 
speed. The men, now thoroughly disgusted and 
^^gT^Jf wanted to give the inhospitable people a 
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sharp lesson, and let them feel their power. Of 
coarse I could not listen to such a proposition for a 
moment^ as the natives had quite a right to shut us 
out if they pleased. We therefore prepared to camp 
outside ; hut happily in a few moments the chief of 
the village appeared, and most humbly asked us to 
come back into their village, as they had been under 
a mistake regarding us. To this we graciously as- 
sented, as the rain was now descending in torrents. 

The district of Mtengululu we found to be 4500 
feet above the sea. Occupying a very fertile well- 
watered plain, it is the most populous place in 
Ulung^. We found many Wanyamwesi here. 

Next day, ascending to the top of a ridge, we had 
a fine view of the valley of the Ilimba, the principal 
tributary of the Kawa, which flows south, and then 
west. It formed a large expanse of grassy plain 
dotted with trees, singly or in clumps, rising gradually 
east and west to the bottom of the bordering hills, 
whose dark wooded sides present every variety of 
colour and outline — here a gently rolling ridge, there 
a cone or a dome, now rising rugged and precipitous, 
then sloping gradually up to 1000 feet above the 
plain. Numerous herds of game lent animation to 
the scene. 

Passing to the head of this charming valley we 
camped at Ilimba, the first village in Fipa. We 
notice at once a considerable difierence in the shape 
and size of the houses. 

The circular walls are twice the height of those of 
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Ulungu, and frequently they are built as if two were 
stuck together. Internally they are double — ^the 
outer circle being used for grinding corn, cooking, 
and other domestic occupations, while the inner 
apartment is reserved as a store and sleeping apart- 
ment. The Wafipa are not distinguishable from the 
Walungu, except by several cuts on each temple, and 
the custom of knocking out the lower incisors. 

We were still rising in altitude, and at Ilimba we 
found the temperature very low at 5000 feet. 

Leaving Ilimba we crossed the valley, and the hills 
which bound it to the east. We now found ourselves, 
very much to our surprise, in another magnificent 
valley, running parallel with the Ilimba, and through 
which the river Kilambo flows south before bending 
suddenly round westwards to the lake. The eastern 
side of this fine valley is bounded by the imposing 
range of the Lambalamfipa mountains, which rise to 
a height of 8000 to 9000 feet. 

Crossing two minor streams, which join the Kilambo, 
we reached the river itself after seven hours' march. 
Two hours more brought us to the village of Inyam- 
wanga, so named by a colony of people from Inyam- 
wanga, south of Fipa. We now found ourselves at a 
height of 6000 feet, and the weather extremely cold. 

The general appearance of the Kilambo valley is 
that of a fine Scotch Highland scene. The plain is 
almost treeless, and covered with a tawny yellow 
grass, like a bleak moorland, though somewhat more 
productive and fertile. 
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From Inyamwanga messengers were despatched to 
Makapufi^ to inform the head chief of Fipa of our 
arrival. Late in the evening they returned, bringing 
with them some milk, which I drank with great 
relish. 

Pushing onward we passed a low ridge covered 
with scrubby trees, and entered another great offshoot 
of the Kilambo valley. Crossing that river for the 
third time, we descried at the foot of the mountains 
the town of the great Kapufi. Plunging and sliding 
through the tar-like mire we at last approached the 
outskirts of the town. Here we called a halt, while 
men were once more despatched to intimate our 
proximity. In a short time a number of Mlima 
Arabs, headed by one nicknamed Ngombe-Sase, 
appeared, and after the usual salutations and inquiries 
informed us that we were to camp outside the town. 
The character of Wangwana, they hinted, was too well 
known, and if the men got inside they would produce 
no end of domestic troubles by their intrigues with the 
women. This I could not deny. I therefore consented 
to camp outside at a respectable distance, and agreed 
that no one should be allowed to enter after dark. I 
soon found, however, that there was no restriction 
put upon errant females coming out of the town to 
my camp at night, greatly to the demoralization of 
my too gallant followers. 

In the afternoon I sent Kapufi my present, with 
which he was greatly pleased. In a burst of enthu- 
siasm he rushed off, and with his own royal hands 
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laid violent hold of various fowls, eggs, and other 
good things for our benefit. Ngombe-Sasd, it 
appeared, acts as prime-minister and general adviser 
to Kapufi. He has him, I presume, very much, under 
his thumb, and doubtless contrives to make a very 
good business out of his oflBce. 

It proved to be dreadfully cold at Makapufi. 
Throughout the night a bitter wind swept down 
from the mountains with freezing fury, so that I 
found it quite impossible to warm myself, though I 
heaped more clothes on myself than ever I did in 
Scotland in the depth of winter. How the men sur- 
vived it in their grass huts, and their thin clothing, 
I cannot comprehend. A considerable number were 
seized with dysentery, influenza, and haemorrhage, but 
by care and judicious treatment they were all pulled 
through without any fatal results. 

Early in the morning, after breakfast, a royal 
messenger arrived, with the intelligence that his 
master was ready to give me an audience. Proceeding 
to the town, with my usual guard for state occasions, 
we passed a fine herd of cattle, which had a very 
markedly English appearance. Entering the town 
by the strongly fortified gate, we found ourselves in 
a perfect labyrinth of inner bomas, or palisaded 
quarters. Crossing over a variety of dunghills and 
filthy cesspools, which indicated that the cattle passed 
the night within the royal precincts, we reached 
Kapufi's palace. It difiered from the other houses 
only in size. 
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Ushered into the audience-chamber, I found myself 
in total darkness, except for the little light by the 
doorway. After some groping I found my camp- 
stool^ which always accompanied me on such occasions. 
Sitting down, I tried to make out my surroundings, 
in the expectation of Kapufi's speedy arrival. I was, 
however, informed that he was really present. Peering 
steadily into the darkness, I at last became aware of 
a naked body, of very stout proportions, but somewhat 
spectral and indistinct. I made the usual Swahili 
salutation of '^ Yambo?" (how do you do?), and was 
yamboed in return by a voice beyond the spectral 
figure. Then from the darkness issued a human 
being, of pleasant aspect, middle-aged, but grey- 
haired, and dressed simply in an Amerikani loin-cloth, 
with grass strings round his legs. Having thus 
shown himself, he retired once more behind the indis- 
tinct individual. 

Getting accustomed to the dark room, I at last was 
able to make out that Kapufi was sitting on a stool, 
with a monstrously fat woman in front of him, hold- 
ing on her knees a large pot of pombe, forming, in 
fact, the indistinct figure which had puzzled me so 
much at first. At one side sat another very fat 
woman, also his wife, whom I ''unearthed^' with 
difficulty, owing to her colour being the same as the 
wall. She held a hollow tube, through which Kapufi 
ever and anon imbibed refreshing draughts of pombe, 
on which he lives almost exclusively. In this position 
Kapufi passes the entire day, and when he has no 
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public business and has drunk to repletion, he enjoys 
a pleasant siesta, with his legs over the lap of the 
pombe holder, and supported by the soft piece of 
animated plumpness who holds the pombe tube at 
his side. There is really more reason for an African 
chief having fat wives than civilized people are apt 
to imagine. They have not yet developed the art of 
making pleasant seats and cushions, so they grow 
them. Of course the two ladies, his wives, are now 
and then relieved in their arduous duties by other 
members of the harem. 

The room was decorated with bows and spears, and 
no end of dawas, or medicines. Hung up against the 
wall was a series of pipes, which served the purpose of 
announcing to the outer world that Kapufi eats, or 
sleeps, or goes forth to walk. 

During this interview I presented a gaudy dressing- 
gown from Mr. Hore, and read a letter from that 
gentleman, in which he told about the white men 
stationed at Ujiji, who they were, and what they came 
there for. 

Leaving the chief, we proceeded to pay our respects 
to Kapufi^s principal wives, his mother, and sisters. 
We found them all to be delightfully plump and fat, 
wonderfully light of colour, well oiled, with head 
shaved, and lower incisors knocked out, but withal the 
most motherly and pleasant-looking ladies I had seen 
anywhere in Africa. It was a perfect treat to look on 
such an interesting picture of native domestic life. 
There were no signs of idleness ; some were weaving 
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native cloth; some in groups were pounding food; 
others were cooking, or preparing skins for wearing. 
Everywhere was merriment and lighthearted laughter, 
and, upon the whole, cleanliness, except in the matter 
of the accumulated dung of a score of years. 

Curiously, as in the case of Karagwe, fatness is 
considered a great point of beauty in these queenly 
personages. To keep them up to the proper weight 
they are fed almost entirely upon milk ; indeed, it is 
for their sole use that Kapufi keeps his cows. This 
chief has four principal wives, and a hundred of a lower 
grade. In other respects, however, court etiquette is 
rather hard upon him. Thus he is not allowed to 
wear anything but a single loin-cloth of the plainest 
cotton. His only personal ornaments consist of a few 
strings of grass tied round his legs. He is expected 
to live upon pombe, but if he has to vary his diet 
he has to take goat's flesh immediately on the animal 
being killed. He is never allowed to see a tusk of 
ivory, though sometimes in the shape of ornaments 
the precious article meets his eye. 

The Wafipa differ very much in appearance. 
Thick lips are common, but as a rule the shape of 
the head is above the average negro type. In colour 
they vary from a light brown to a sooty black. 
The dress of the poor is a simple loin-cloth of 
native-made cotton cloth ; but amongst the fashion- 
able a flowing piece of white cotton is added, tied 
simply round the neck, and falling loosely over the 
back. 
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They are more of a purely agricultural race than 
any other tribe I have seen. To the cultivation of 
their fields they devote themselves entirely. They 
never engage in war, though they will, of course, 
defend themselves; and they seldom hunt the 
numerous herds of game. Their villages and im- 
mediate surroundings are always indescribably filthy . 
Tt is said that the Wafipa never make slaves, or 
sell them to traders, but on the contrary, entice 
them away from passing caravans. If they once 
succeed in getting inside of Kapufi's town, they are 
considered to be free. 

The only punishments allowed for oflfences are 
flogging, fining, and imprisonment. Adultery is 
punished by fines ; murder by the culprit being 
tied for a certain period to a post, and all his goods 
confiscated. 

On occasions of great drought all the chiefs and 
big people assemble near Tanganyika, sacrifice sheep, 
goats, and fowls, and pray to the spirit to send rain. 
They add confidently that it then always comes. 

They have a curious respect for the sheep, and con- 
sider it quite a crime to tie it with a rope. Kapufi's 
consent must always be obtained before one can be 
killed. 

When a sultan of Fipa dies, a large pit is made, 
where a dozen or so of cattle are killed and placed. 
On the top of these the dead chief is laid and covered 
in. 

Kapufi is looked up to as being not only nominally 
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but practically the leader and chief of the people 
throughout the whole of Fipa. He is greatly re- 
spected and reverenced. He wields an actual power 
of government, so that his orders are respected every- 
where. 

So much for Kapufi and his people. 

Finding that that curious lake called Hikwa, or 
Likwa, which had been so long heard of and never 
seen, was within a day^s journey of Makapufi, I re- 
solved to visit it, and try if possible to clear away 
the mists of uncertainty respecting its position, ex- 
tent, and character — for like a will-o'-the-wisp it had 
danced about this region of Africa for a long time, 
assuming innumerable positions and forms according 
to the tunes whistled by the magic pipe of geogra- 
phers and travellers. 

I accordingly got a guide, and on the third day 
after my arrival I started with twelve of my men. 
Our guide proved to be no less a personage than 
Kapufi's son and heir-apparent — a blear-eyed, pre- 
maturely-aged individual, who by his dissipated 
countenance showed that he never left the pombe-pot 
fiu: from him, and accordingly we found among his 
heterogeneous retinue that he had two men carrying 
large calabashes of that turbid beverage. He was 
dressed in all the glaring glories of the dressing- 
gown which Mr. Hore had presented to his father. 

Crossing over the spur of hills immediately east 
of our camp, we entered a charming tract of country. 
Picturesque mountains diversified the landscape on 
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all sides^ forming peaks, cones^ pyramids, domes, or 
ranges, partially wooded, and separated by long 
stretches of comparatively level grassy valleys. 

After surmounting the first range we entered 
the drainage basin of the lake, crossing a large 
stream called the Kisa, which flows nearly north till 
it joins a second stream, called the Mkafu, and then 
bends round east and south into the lake. Scaling a 
second range we passed a fine village, with large 
herds of goats, sheep, &c., and much cultivated 
ground, and reached a second stream, also flowing 
north to the Mkafu. The water in these streams was 
so cold that in crossing them we were perfectly 
agonized and benumbed. 

After losing our way and wandering about for 
some time, we finally met at a small village and 
camped. Kapufi's son was inclined to be very hos- 
pitable, and oficred me some of his pombe. On my 
declining it he seemed very much concerned, and 
wondered what a big chief like myself could live on. 
At last a bright idea struck him, and calling on one 
of his followers, he ordered him to gather as many 
eggs as he could lay hands on. On my asking if any 
milk could be got^ a dozen goats were immediately 
seized, and vigorous but ineffectual attempts made to 
draw forth the desired liquid. 

Next morning, despite the freezing cold and the 
miserable drenching dew which loaded the grass, we 
were oflF with the rising of the sun. Making a 
long detour towards the south through grassy undu-< 
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lations dotted with acacias and euphorbias, we reached 
the top of a range of grassy mountains, where another 
long stretch of rolling country and another range of 
hills lay before us. We had expected to find the lake 
quite close at hand, but now it seemed that it would 
require all our energies to reach it and return. So 
each one strained his powers to the utmost. 

After a two hours' tramp at a killing pace, we 
were gladdened by a peep, through a gap in the 
mountains, of a strip of glimmering water, backed 
in the far distance by a high range of mountains, 
seen indistinctly through a bluish haze. This made 
us throw our caps in the air and hurry on. At last 
we reached the top of the last range of mountains, 
and below us stretched the lake in supreme beauty. 
The part we had reached was near its northern ter- 
mination, where the river Mkafu enters it, and where 
it is encircled by a broad strip of yellowish green 
marshy plain, with here and there dark patches of 
forest. Beyond the plain rose the most rugged of 
mountains, in almost sheer precipices, from 4000 
to 5000 feet above the level of the water, forbidding 
all ingress or egress except at one or two points. 

The point where we halted was upwards of 7000 
feet above the sea, and from the fact that the river 
Mkafu, which flows into the lake, is only about 3000 
feet above sea level, at a distance of sixty miles north, 
I infer that Lake Hikwa is not far from being on a 
level with Tanganyika. So steeply do the mountains 
descend, that from the place where we halted we could 
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almost throw stones into the lake ; only we lost sight 
of them before they reached the ground. The general 
altitude of the surrounding ranges must be quite 
8000 to 9000 feet, and they extend in an entirely 
unbroken line all round. 

At the north end I calculate the breadth of the 
lake at about twelve miles. Further south the 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty miles. Longi- 
tudinally it lies N.N.E. and S.S.W. Its length, 
from native report, and from my proximity to it in 
passing between Nyassa and Tanganyika, I conclude 
to be certainly not less than sixty miles, probably 
seventy. Between the mountains and the shores 
there lies a narrow dark green strip of smooth land, 
apparently representing a once higher level. On 
this there are many villages, and the ground is highly 
cultivated. At the north end, as I have already 
stated, this strip broadens out into a marshy expanse, 
formed doubtless by the detritus of the river 
Mkafu. 

The natives were unanimous in the assertion that 
no river flows out of the lake. One or two of them 
said they had been all round it. That such is really 
the case cannot for a moment be doubted. As the 
reader has seen, the East African Expedition passed 
to the south of it, and the rivers were there flowing 
into it. We have just passed along its western side, 
and we have found no rivers running between it and 
Tanganyika. At the northern end we have seen that 
a large river, called the Mkafu, flows into it ; conse- 
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quently there can hardly be any flowing out at the 
same point. Elton and Cotteril passed along the 
country to the east, and at a distance of about eighty 
miles they traversed only a few small streams, which 
could hardly have come all the way from Lake 
Hikwa. Prima facie, therefore, we seem driven to 
the conclusion that it must either have some under- 
ground circulation, or that the evaporation and rainfall 
balance each other. There are difficulties, however, 
against the adoption of either conclusion. 

I am inclined to think that it is in reality slightly 
below the level of Tanganyika, although that remains 
yet to be proved. On the other hand, it drains a very 
large area of mountainous country — an area very much 
greater in proportion to its size than Tanganyika. 
We have seen that the rainfall and evaporation 
nearly balance each other in the latter lake. Where, 
then, does the water of Hikwa go, or how does it 
escape ? There are also the facts that the water is 
not salt, that during the wet season the level of the 
lake rises, and that when the rains have been un- 
usually heavy and prolonged the bordering level 
strip is submerged. 

Fish are said to be numerous, but are not caught, 
the reason assigned being that the Wafipa never eat 
fish. There are no canoes. 

The whole of the western side belongs to the 
Wafipa. At the south end the Wasango come in, 
while round the most of the east side are found the 
Wakhonongo, now conquered by Nyungu, the robber 
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chief. North of the lake lies Mpimbwe, occupying 
a position between Fipa and Ukhonongo. 

Finding it quite impossible to reach the actual 
shores of the lake, owing to the difficulty of the 
descent, I reluctantly decided to return to camp, as I 
had brought no provisions and made no arrangements 
for the three extra days that would have been required 
to get down and back. On the day following we 
re-entered Makapufi. The porters, as well as myself, 
were considerably done up by our rapid journey to the 
lake, and we therefore halted a day longer to rest. 

This sheet of water, seen by me for the first time, I 
have taken the liberty to call Lake Leopold, on the 
ground that it is perfectly impossible to fix on its real 
native name. At different places it is known as 
Likwa, Rukwa, Hikwa, Hukwa, Mulikwa, and other 
variations too numerous to mention ; which of these is 
the most commonly used I have never yet been able to 
determine. So to close all dispute I beg to suggest 
the name of Leopold, after our student Prince. 

On making my farewell visit to Kapufi I found 
him in the same circumstances as before. He at once 
produced the guides who were to conduct us. In a 
capital speech he charged them to take me carefully 
and safely, not by roundabout or dangerous ways, and 
to see that the headmen of the various villages sup- 
plied me with whatever I wanted. If trouble or 
danger befell us, they would be answerable. 

It appears that it is his custom, when he takes a 
fancy to any trader, to empower him to levy whatever 
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he wants from the different villages without payment ; 
and curiously, this exaction is not resisted. 

On April 29th we resumed our march to Unyan- 
yembe. A very considerable number of the men 
were suffering from haemorrhoids and pneumonia, 
while I myself was very much troubled with a pain- 
ful ulcer on the side of my foot. I however allowed 
no amount of torture or trouble to shorten our daily 
stages j and as the sick men saw how I bore up under 
my infliction, they could not for shame's sake 
grumble publicly. Our average march was nearly 
twenty miles. Each day, on camping, relief parties 
had to be sent back to carry in those who failed by 
the way. But it was a pleasure to see with what a 
will the men kept at their hard work, and assisted 
those who were weaker than themselves. 

For six days we continued along a great un- 
dulating plateau, from 5000 to 6000 feet in height, 
with low broken hills and irregular little valleys. 
The wooding was scanty in the extreme, and villages 
few and far between. The drainage is to the Mkafu 
river. 

On May 4th we reached the village of Kwamanda, 
the last inhabited by Wafipa, though formerly Ka- 
pufi's jurisdiction extended very much farther north. 
From Kwamanda the usual intervening jungle which 
separates two tribes had to be crossed, and as it 
had the reputation of being infested by robbers, we 
had all to use the utmost circumspection. 

On the first day of our jungle march we passed a 
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celebrated mzizimu, or devil, who had to be pro- 
pitiated by a present of beads. The legend has it, 
that many years ago there were many people living 
in the surrounding country. But war came; the 
people were killed, and the chief and his wife turned 
into stone, and became devils who haunted the 
place. The two mzizimu are pillars of red tenacious 
clay, capped by flat pieces of stone, which have 
guarded it from the action of the weather, thus pre- 
serving it in the form of pillars, eight feet high 
and eighteen inches in diameter. 

We now reached the edge of the plateau, where a 
sudden descent of 1500 feet brings us to the great 
valley through which the river Mkafu sluggishly 
flows, by marshes, lagoons, and lake-like expansions. 
It appears as an immense plain, stretching away 
north and east till bounded by the distant peaks 
of Khonongo and Mpimbwe. This vast stretch of 
country was formerly a part of Fipa, but Kasogera 
of Mpimbwe, and Simba of Usawila, had either taken 
possession of, or devastated it. 

Three marches brought us to the river Mkafu, 
where it is ten yards broad and ten to twelve feet 
deep. We had great difficulty in crossing it by 
means of a felled tree. The Mkafu rises in Kawendi 
to the south-east of Kungwe, where it is known as 
the Katuma. It flows through the great plain of 
which I have spoken, drains the greater part of Kho- 
nongo, all Mpimbwe, a considerable area of Fipa, and 
finally falls into Lake Leopold. 
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On the 9th of May we reached the village of 
Gongwe, which, originally only an Arab hunting- 
station, has now assumed a position of some import- 
ance. It holds itself independent of neighbouring 
chiefs, and owns allegiance only to the governor of 
Unyanyembe, who appoints a lieadman, though 
nominally there is a native chief — that being a wise 
part of the Arab policy wherever they settle. There 
are a number of Wangwana, but the population is a 
mixed one of Wapimbwe, Wakhonongo, and Wa- 
nyamwesi. The Wapimbwe are known by having 
circular tattoo marks on their backs. The village is 
large, and cleanly kept, the houses being widely sepa- 
rated, and grass not allowed to grow, or rubbish to be 
thrown down within the precincts of the boma. 

After a day^s rest to recruit, we started for Simba's. 
Of the exactions of that chief we had heard sufficient 
to make us afraid of the interview. To avoid 
Nyungu, who was in the neighbourhood, our guide 
tried to take us by a short cut through the jungle, 
where we lost ourselves, and for two days wandered 
about among the tall grass, crushing our way labo- 
riously. At last, much to our relief, we arrived at a 
pathway which the guide knew. We came very 
unexpectedly upon a robber just when we made this 
discovery. In a moment he was covered by the gun 
of our guide, and if he had fired at the same moment 
the robber would have been a dead man. However, 
he was for chaffing the thunderstruck criminal, and 
doubtless recommending him to pray. As I was 
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immediately behind, I took advantage of his delay, 
and struck up the gun, which went off harmlessly in 
the air. I could not bear to see even a scoundrel like 
an African robber killed before my eyes, so I let him 
escape. 

On the second day, after crossing two large streams 
flowing to the Mkafu, we camped a few miles south 
of Simba^s. We sent messengers to announce our 
coming. 

Next morning, on watching the men file out of 
camp, I was struck with shame at the sight they 
presented. Many were half naked, most of them 
were in rags, and some even habited in fragments of 
old sleeping-mats. I blushed at the thought that 
the porters of a white man's caravan should in such a 
miserable condition enter any place where Arabs 
were, and I inwardly resolved that thirty of the worst 
should have cloth to make themselves respectable. It 
may be asked what made me ever allow such faithful 
fellows to become so utterly reduced. I can but 
answer — necessity. It was neither from choice nor 
niggardliness. I learned only too early that when 
the men got new clothes they were not many days 
till they were tearing them to pieces, and buying 
pombe, or some similar luxury, with the fragments, 
and then coming with long faces asking for more 
cloth. It became absolutely necessary to make them 
feel that such indulgence could not be tolerated, and 
that there was little chance of a renewal of their 
dress when once disposed of. 
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South of Simba's we left the great plain of the 
Mkafu behind us, and entered a pleasantly undulating 
country, rising considerably in altitude. The morning 
was beautifully clear, and the tints of green, with 
the lights and shades, produced a charming picture. 
After a march of three hours we met our messengers, 
who brought many salaams and compliments from 
Simba, intimating that two tembes were put at my 
disposal, and that he had sent two of his own men to 
bring me to his town-7-an honour very rarely accorded 
to any one. On such an important occasion we tried 
to make our entrance as imposing as circumstances 
would permit. The path was crowded with Simba's 
warriors, shouting, dancing, firing ofi* their guns, and 
clashing their ivory armlets. 

Simba^s town, which is more properly called Usa- 
wila is, without exception, the largest I have seen in 
Africa. It covers an area of three-quarters of a 
square mile, and is palisaded all round. Within the 
palisade are large squares, built in tembe fashion with 
the doors all facing the interior. The spaces inside 
and outside of these tembes are occupied by the 
ordinary native houses. 

The tembe given to me had a good broad verandah, 
which I took possession of, and soon transformed into 
a comfortable room. The rest of the house was 
taken up by my headmen and stores, while the porters 
were scattered over the town anyhow, so that if 
Simba had been inclined for murder and plunder, 
we were completely in his power. 
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We had heard that there were other white men 
in the town, and on our entrance we were surprised 
not to see them with a friendly greeting. As they 
did not turn up after we had been in the town some 
time T thought that perhaps they might be ill, and 
unable to come ; so I resolved to take the initiative 
and call on them. I therefore sent off a messenger 
to intimate my coming, and shortly afterward started 
myself. Unfortunately, however, my messenger had 
either loitered or lost his way, and I arrived before 
him, and consequently took them at unawares. 

I shall never forget the sight that presented itself. I 
found in a small tent, not sufficient for one person, 
no less than three white men. Two of them were 
ill, and occupied the two sides of the tent; while 
the third seemed to have some arrangement for 
lying partly between, partly across, the other two. 
They and their clothes had evidently not made the 
acquaintance of soap and water for an indefinite period, 
as they were all extremely dirty. When I entered they 
were about to commence their dinner — a frugal meal 
of uncleaned sweet potatoes, and some boiled beans^ 
at which any ordinary native would have turned up 
his nose. These unfortunate individuals proved to be 
ignorant French peasants, who had joined a Catholic 
Mission to Ujiji, of which Pere Denaud (already 
mentioned) was now the head. They had gone with 
him from Ujiji to Unyanyembe by way of Mirambo's. 
There they had left him, and were now awaiting his 
coming to go on to Karema. Further than this they 
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conld not tell me. Pdre Denaud was expected that day, 
and would answer all my questions. 

Regretting that I had thus taken them without 
warning, I retired ; but I burned with indignation at 
the shameful spectacle presented by these poor igno- 
rant dupes, beguiled away to a life they could know 
nothiiig of, made subservient in mind and body to a 
priest, fed like beasts, and turned into objects of 
ridicule and pity for African savages. 

On leaving them I carried my morning's resolve 
into execution, and gave clothes to thirty of the 
worst dressed men. This, however, only bred a crop 
of annoyances, as all those who had not got any at 
once disposed of what they had, and surrounded my 
residence begging for dresses, and exhibiting their 
wretchedness. As they saw that I was annoyed at 
this miserable exhibition they became all the more 
persistent, until I made an example of one or two of 
them. 

In the afternoon, hearing that Pere Denaud had 
arrived, I sent to say that I would call on him ; but 
immediately he came himself, looking as jolly and 
comfortable as you would expect a good priest with a 
clean conscience to be, and dressed in such refreshing 
snow-white garments. He was accompanied by one 
of his confreres, who had got washed for the occasion, 
but during the interview seemed very uneasy, and 
said not a word. The good Father informed me that 
there were two Belgians and an Englishman on their 
way from Unyaoyembe to Karema. In the evening 
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I despatched a very large present to Simba, and 
made a further distribution of cloth to some of the 
men. 

In the following morning, while sitting in the 
verandah of the tembd before sunrise, enjoying the . 
cool breeze, the quiet, and a good cup of coffee, a 
string of Wanyamwesi came marching forward. 
Thinking them of no account, I replied in an offhand 
way to their " Yambo ? *' and then took no further 
notice of them, till Chuma appeared and made me 
aware that the dirtiest and worst dressed among 
them was Simba himself. Of course there were laugh- 
ing explanations ; and on my politely offering him a 
cup of coffee he at once accepted it, and made him- 
self at home. Shortly afterwards a herd of bullocks 
appeared, and I was informed that one was for me. A 
lively scene ensued in the attempt to secure it. 

Simba proved to be a great adept in flattery, and 
knew how to lay it on for his advantage. He seems 
to be a man of about forty years of age, with a 
smile always playing about his face, which, however, 
is spoiled by an expression of cunning far from 
agreeable. He told me that he was a son of the 
great Fundikira, the chief of Unyanyembe when 
Burton visited the country. He had not been 
a very dutiful child, and had even fought with 
his father, the result of which was that he himself 
had received a number of spear-stabs, which he 
showed me. He had then been banished from 
Unyanyembe, and had succeeded in establishing a 
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colony of disaffected spirits in Khonongo, where he 
had gradually risen in power and importance. By 
right he informed me he should be chief of Unyan- 
yembe; but the Arabs had placed his half-brother, 
Siki, in his place. Nyungu, the celebrated robber, 
was also a half-brother of his. 

At sunset the Kiringosis, in all the glory of their 
new scarlet cloths, paraded in front of my house, 
headed by our old flag and the band. I of course 
made a speech to them in the most approved fashion. 
I told them of the great things they had done, the 
strange countries they had gone through without any 
trouble with the natives. I laid particular stress on 
the fact that ours was different from all previous 
caravans, in the quickness of our movements, and in 
the absence of deaths, desertions, and cases of steal- 
ing. We had now arrived on a road they all knew 
and had travelled over. They would soon be at 
their homes, to meet their wives and enjoy the re- 
wards of their hard work. My speech was greatly 
applauded and briefly replied to by one of the 
Kiringosis, who said that they knew when they had 
a good master, and could stick to such an one through 
thick and thin, through danger and hardship, and that 
they were still ready to follow me wherever I went. 
Thereafter they marched off as they had come, and 
commenced a demoniacal dance, which lasted all 
night. 

The town of Simba's is situated on the watershed 
which divides the basin of the Mkafu from that of 
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the Mala^arazi to the north. The watershed is 
formed by a low flat-topped range of hills which 
extends from Kawendi to Mpimbwe. 

On May 1 5th we resumed our march to Unyan- 
yembe, and pushed on with all the energy and haste 
which had characterized our movements since leaving 
lendwe. In their odd hours the men worked away 
busily at their clothes-making, as T had taken pre- 
cautions that no one should dispose of them ; and 
besides, they themselves were determined to appear in 
their best on entering Unyanyembe. I was much 
annoyed to observe all the headmen making ridicu- 
lous scarlet breeches, in which they proposed to dis- 
port themselves. I however did not interfere on 
being informed that it was their custom so to dress 
on such occasions. Our route led us through a 
poorly inhabited forest country, which presented no 
features worth noticing. 

On the fourth day from Simba's I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Cadenhead — a young Scotch gentle- 
man on his way to join Captain Carter. He had 
accompanied two Belgians to Unyanyembe, and pro- 
ceeded with them several marches on their way to 
Karema ; but getting disgusted at their proceedings 
he had quarrelled with them and left them, two days 
before our meeting. He appeared terribly pulled 
down with fever, which he had had at Unyanyembe, 
and when I met him he could speak only with diflS- 
culty. We unfortunately had met in the forest, and 
too far on in our day's march for either of us to turn 
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back. So after two hours' pleasant chat we parted 
on our different ways. 

Most people, I presume, will be aware of the tragic 
end of Carter and Cadenhead. The latter arrived all 
right at Karema, and as soon as the necessary prepara- 
tions were completed, the two started to return to the 
coast by a new and more direct way. They crossed 
my route about ten miles south of Gongwe, and after- 
wards passed the Mkafu, near some of its lake-like 
expansions. They reached Kasogera's chief town in 
Mpimbwe, and as it happened to be threatened by 
the combined forces of Simba and Mirambo, they were 
compelled to enter the town. The attack did take 
place, and the palisades were stormed. Carter drew 
off his men with the view of keeping out of the conflict; 
but this proved to be impossible. The victorious war- 
riors began to fire on them. Cadenhead was killed, 
and a few of the men. The rest fired and fled, with 
the exception of one or two brave heroes who stuck 
to their master- In self-defence Carter himself had 
also to fire, but ran short of ammunition, and finally 
fell a victim ; and all owing to the unfortunate mis- 
take of having entered the town when an attack was 
impending. A more generous-hearted and genial man 
never entered on the dangerous path of African travel. 

On the day after meeting Cadenhead, I was push- 
ing along rapidly, to make up for the previous day's 

short march, when suddenly I stopped in surprise at 

• 

a curious spectacle which unexpectedly appeared. 
From among the trees of the forest a small calvacade 
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gradually emerged, led by a lialf-naked negro, carry- 
ing a gun and looking wondrously fierce and impor- 
tant. Behind him ambled a half-bred Muscat don- 
key, bestrode by a European dressed in white clothes, 
military riding-boots, and helmet, and wearing blue 
goggles or glasses to protect the eyes. On one thigh 
rested the butt of a rifle, held in the hand ready for any 
emergency, and at his side hung a revolver. While 
I turned over in my mind the question whether they 
could be Cadenhead's Belgians, the unknown, ap- 
parently very much puzzled at my appearance, 
approached, and we saluted each other. A second 
arrived, and then I became aware that I was address- 
ing Messrs. Roger and Burdo of the Third Belgian 
African Expedition, proceeding on their way to 
Nyangwe, via Karema. On my informing them who 
I was and where I had been, they did not seem to 
have heard before of my existence, and asked how 
many years I had taken in my journey. After I had 
told them the number of months they expressed un- 
bounded astonishment and not a little incredulity. 

As the first one I met persisted in looking at me 
through his blue glasses, I began to feel extremely 
fidgetty, for I can conceive of nothing more pro- 
voking than being steadily looked at by eyes you 
cannot sec. 

They had a very sad tale to tell, which I may here 
give for the advantage of future travellers, though, of 
course, some parts of it were derived subsequently 
from other sources. At Uuyanyembe the caravan 
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with which they had come from the coast broke up, 
as is the custom with Wanyamwesi porters. A new 
gang had to be procured. Under such circumstances 
the Governor of Unyanyembe is the usual agent who 
collects them, takes them before the native chief, and 
with the recognized formalities binds them to act as 
porters to whoever the person may be. Of course for 
his trouble he naturally expects a present, which, 
is always given with pleasure, as porters so engaged 
will on no account desert or steal. The Belgian 
gentlemen, however, thought the Governor's offer to 
perform the customary duty was only a way to fleece 
them of their goods without any compensating advan- 
tages ; so they refused his offer, and proceeded to raise 
a gang for themselves. This was a simple and easy 
task. Porters flocked to join them, and soon they 
had all they desired. 

Messrs. Roger and Burdo chuckled over the nice way 
in which they had evaded the courteous interchange of 
presents on such occasions. But they were not aware 
that Abdullah-bin- Nassib, Siki, and the porters, were 
likewise chuckling in their sleeves. So they gave the 
usual amount of cloth to the men in advance, and 
started for Kiirema. But alas ! they were only con- 
ducted to the confines of the district of Unyanyembe, 
and there, at the village of Mlima Ngombe (whose 
acquaintance we will make in a short time), the porters 
quietly gathered up their traps and such convenient 
articles as they could find, and decamped during the 
night. Whereupon Abdullah-bin-Nassib, Siki the 
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chief, and all the porters, chuckled still more, the poor 
Belgians being left to use strong language in the 
privacy of their own tents. 

In this difficulty they so far amended as to ask 
Mlima Ngombe to give them another gang of 
porters. Now this chief was a good-hearted fellow, 
and he said to himself that it was his duty to 
help the white strangers on their way. So he gave 
them eighty men. The Belgians, however, who 
had now become very knowing, refused to give 
any cloth in advance, remembering how the others 
had bolted. The men would not go on such terms, 
and once more they applied to Mlima Ngombe, 
who declared that his visitors must be conducted 
to Karema, advance or no advance; and like good 
subjects the porters consented. 

The chief now expected some recognition of his 
trouble in helping them out of their ; difficulties 
and forcing his people to go against their will. But 
economical considerations again stood in the way, and 
only a few yards of common cotton were sent. He 
was of course indignant, and his people were in- 
dignant; but the Belgians were heedless. So they 
started, were taken to the confines of Mlima Ngombe^s 
district, and there they were left stranded once more, 
not knowing whither to direct their steps for further 
help. 

Thus it was that when I met them they were riding 
humbly on ambling donkeys to Simba^s, to try to get 
porters there. At that time M. Roger was extremely 
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ill from dysentery^ and could hardly sit upright, 
though, happily, the round, rubicund face of Burdo 
seemed to indicate perfect health. I felt sorry, how- 
ever, that such pleasant gentlemen should ever have 
left the fashionable resorts of Brussels, in which they 
were so well calculated to shine, to meet the sad 
troubles of African travelling. 

On the 20th we had to make a short march, owing 
to the number of men who were lame with the recent 
hard travelling. I found that no less than sixteen 
were suffering very severely from the cracking of the 
thick skin of the heel. My own feet were in a most 
painful condition with blisters and skinned parts, 
produced by wearing a pair of new boots, the others 
having been all cut to pieces while I was troubled 
with my ulcer. 

We had now entered the country of Unyamwesi, in 
the district of Ugunda, the chief of which was Mlima 
Ngombe. I was much pleased with the behaviour of 
the Wanyamwesi. They were neither pressing nor 
rude, and when they indulged their curiosity, they 
did so in a manner which did not annoy or offend. 
The offensive habits of the Wafipa and Walungu 
were not here observable ; cleanliness, both inside and 
outside the bomas, being the rule. They are generally 
well dressed, though goat-skins and bark cloth are 
sometimes worn. Food of all sorts was very plentiful, 
as was also wild honey. 

On the 21st we made the experiment of an early 
morning march. I was just beginning to sink into 
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a good sound sleep, when everybody was aroused by 
the braying of the barghumi. Very reluctantly I 
turned out al 2.30 a.m. Breakfastless, and without 
light, we started. Soon I was plunged into the 
depths of misery and discomfort, as I pushed my 
way through the tall dewy grass, perplexed by 
diflTerent roads whose directions could not be deter- 
mined, stumbling and tripping over stones and 
creepers, smashing up against unseen trees, startled 
by sudden cries from wild animals, and groaning with 
excruciating pains in my stomach. At length, after 
much shouting and losing of paths, day began to 
dawn just as a village was reached. A hasty attempt 
at a breakfast proved a failure, and off we went again 
for other three hours, and camped finally at a small 
village, thoroughly convinced that early morning 
marches through shambas and forests, without the 
light of a good moon, were devoid of all the 
elements of comfort, and were replete with wretched- 
ness. 

On the way we passed a village after daylight 
where I got some fresh milk. My men were ex- 
tremely anxious that I should camp here instead of 
going further on. It was not till next day that I 
learned the reason of their desire to stay at that par- 
ticular place. It turned out that it was a village to 
which Mlima Ngombe had transported about seventy 
of his wives who had been given to flirting too much 
with the Wangwana of the various white men^s 
caravans. To stop this matrimonial nuisance he 
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consigned them to this retired spot, where they would 
be out of the way of temptation. 

On the 22nd of May we entered Igonda, the large 
and important town of Mlima Ngombe (Coast Bullock) 
the chief of the Unyamwesi district of Ugunda. We 
were at first directed to camp outside, owing to his 
quarrels with the Belgians; but hearing that I was 
an Englishman, he at once allowed me to enter, and 
treated me most hospitably. 

I gave him a handsome present, with which he was 
well pleased. Unfortunately, however, he had a very 
large harem of wives. They, not satisfied with what 
he gave them, quarrelled among themselves. Finally 
they fell foul of the poor husband, took every yard 
of the cloth from him, and, not content with that, 
stripped him even of the dress he wore. They kept 
the whole place in an uproar during the day. At 
last the unhappy chief, driven nearly mad, and not 
daring to pass the night in the town, fled, and slept 
out in the fields. 

Mlima Ngombe is said to possess 150 wives, who 
have got the upper hand, and lead him such a dance 
that he has lost his mental balance, and is subject 
to periodic attacks of insanity. On the morning 
after his expulsion he came to me, begging a little 
more cloth in the most abject manner, and sadly 
pointing out the few rags his wives had left him. 
As he had not given me a return present, I refiised 
most emphatically, and expressed myself in such a 
manner that he retired chopfallen. 
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From Igonda I despatched messengers to the 
Governor of Unyanyembe intimating our approach. 
I also wrote to Dr. Van der Hoevel, an agent of 
the Belgian International Association, stationed at 
Unyanyembe. 

In spite of our former experience of night march- 
ing, we left Mlima Ngombe's three hours before day- 
light, and soon lost our way, and had a most miserable 
tramp. At daybreak we found out how to direct our 
steps, and finally got into the right road in a very 
disheartened mood. 

Next day we passed Kasekerah, the scene of Dr. 
Dillon's unhappy death ; we obtained some new- 
drawn milk here. Thereafter crossing the Wale Nullah 
we camped at Mtinusi. Our ambassadors to Abdullah- 
bin-Nassib now met us, bringing his salaams and 
compliments, an old china teapot full of milk, and a 
goat. A house was placed at our disposal, either at 
Kwihalah or Taborah, as we might choose, but as he 
had heard much of me, he hoped I would stay near 
him. Many other pleasant and flattering things he 
said. 

At Mtinusi we made all our arrangements for a 
grand entry into the Arab headquarters. The men 
were paraded in their clean new dresses, and looked 
well. 

Early on the morning of the 26th we were all on 
springs with pleasurable excitement, and made such a 
medley of noises as could only be heard among negroes 
in Africa. Getting to clear ground outside the village. 
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we arranged the order of procession to be observed 
when we came near Kwihalah, the town of Sheik-bin- 
Nassib, the brother of the Governor. 

In front marched the giant, bully, and butcher 
of the East African Expedition, appropriately named 
Ngomb^ (the Ox). He was dressed in the usual shirt- 
like garment of the Waswahili. Tied round his neck, 
and hanging loosely down his back, he had a large 
scarlet joho. In front he wore a fine leopard-skin. His 
head was adorned with an immense feather headdress. 
In one hand he held a huge ox-hide Ubena shield, and 
in the other an immense Manyema spear. Such a 
perfect picture of savage magnificence could hardly 
be conceived. 

Following him came the caravan band, the drum- 
mer, and the zomiri player, with their faces painted 
and bedaubed, wearing eccentric headdresses, and 
black johos flowing to their heels, and also leopai*d 
skins. 

Next in order marched a boy, dressed also in a 
black joho, carrying the flag which had led us so many 
hundreds of miles. This was guarded by three of my 
headmen, in European coats and jacket, with ludicrous 
bandera (red stufl*) trousers, and voluminous turbans. 
These had guns slung on their backs, and spears in 
their hands. 

After these came about ten Kiringosis, all dressed 
to some extent like our leader, Ngombe, but having 
various other fantastic appendages in place of the 
leopard-skins. 
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The main body of porters came next^ attired as 
if they had newly left the coast. 

The rear was brought up by myself, in plain tweed 
clothes, surrounded by a picturesquely clothed group 
of headmen, in snow-white shirts and wonderful 
turbans. 

Of course the whole caravan marched in single file. 

After a four hours^ dusty march we reached the low 
line of hills which lie to the south of Unyanyembe. 
Topping the crest we halted to get the procession in 
proper order. Then, after one grand volley from fifty 
guns, the band struck up, and the men filled the air 
with shouts, which gradually glided into a rhythmic 
song and chorus, and which echoed with stirring effect 
from hill to hill. 

We had not been expected till the following day, 
and our sudden appearance on the crest of the hill, 
with so much shooting and yelling, threw the whole 
surrounding country into a ferment. In Kwihalah 
the people were observed rushing about in consterna- 
tion. From the distant banana groves of Taborah 
crowds came rushing out. Runners were descried 
hurrying towards Kwihalah, the residence of the 
Governor. As we emerged, however, from among 
the rocks and bushes we were speedily recognized. 
Fear gave way to enthusiasm, and answering shots 
went off over the whole country. 

Soon we reached the outskirts of Kwihalah, where 
great crowds lined the way. Crack, crack, went the 
guns ; the porters sang more lustily ; the musicians 
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blew <»> thumped more energetically ; and the crowds 
cheered as ther had hardly erer done before. Sndi a 
brilliant entry had neyer before taken place. I must 
own that I felt supremely proud on that day ; and 
who would not on hearing the flattering remarks, 
and the shouts of surprise, which greeted my appear- 
ance ? I had been Tery careful to hare a clean shave 
of such indication of a beard as I possessed, and I 
looked so young that the Arabs could hardly believe 
their eyes. 

As we had arrived a day before we were expected, 
we found that the Governor and his brother were 
from home. So we were conducted to the house set 
apart for visitors at Kwihalah. 

It was with deep and varied emotions that I 
entered this historical tembe, redolent with the 
memories of so many travellers in Central Africa. 

Hither comes the gallant Stanley in his search for 
Livingstone. War stops him, and for weeks he is 
detained within its walls, holding philosophical dis- 
quisitions with Sheik-bin-Nassib. Here are the very 
loopholes he made in its walls when threatened with 
a siege by Mirambo and his victorious followers. 
He sets out from it to find Livingstone, and leaves 
behind him his companion, Shaw, who does not live 
to see him return. He completes his noble work, 
and re-enters with the great master of African ex- 
ploration, leaving him here while he returns home. 

Here is the room which Livingstone occupied for 
several weary months, waiting on his expected sup- 
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plies from the coast, and ruminating now on ''the 
great open sore of the world," anon on the sources of 
the Nile. He passes from it to die among the swamps 
of Bangweolo ; and then, transported by a heroic band 
of negroes, he is brought back a withered corpse to 
this same tembe. 

Next we hear of Cameron and his two companions 
arriving, after manifold fevers and troubles, to take up 
their residence in this same place. It however proves 
no pleasant haven of rest for them. Maddened by 
countless exasperating annoyances, and weakened by 
repeated attacks of fever, they struggle through two 
or three months, groaning at their inability to go 
forward as they lie here in the verandah. 

The picture rises up before me of Murphy, strong 
and burly, staggering across the floor, and sinking 
down weak and helpless as a baby. Dillon, too, 
blind with ophthalmia, and delirious with fever, lies 
here in sad and sorrowful plight, and he departs only 
to blow his own brains out. 

A few years elapse, and the next occupant is a 
missionary, Dodshun, who, after having his caravan 
wrecked by Mirambo and everything scattered, is de- 
tained through inability to proceed, and has to depend 
upon the hospitality of the Arabs. He madly leaves 
with only one or two servants, and with none of the 
necessary conveniences. He suffers terrible hardships 
on the road, and reaches his colleagues at Ujiji only 
to die in their arms. 

The next on the list who find shelter under the 
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roof of the travellers' temb^ are Carter, of elephant 
fame^ and the warlike Popelin. They are not in it 
many days before fever attacks them, and they have 
to flee as from a pestilence. A few months more and 
Mr. Cadenhead, with his two Belgian companions, 
arrive. They also find no enjoyment, for when 
not prostrated with fever they are quarrelling with 
each other ; and so they pass a few dreary months. 

Now I also have entered the precincts of this me- 
morable house which has listened to so many groans. 
What is my fate to be ? 

These somewhat melancholy reflections, however, 
did not prevent me from commencing to make myself 
comfortable, and to give the place an inhabited ap- 
pearance, as I intended to spend a few days to recruit 
and prepare for my march to the coast. 

This completed, I began to wonder at the non- 
appearance of the German, Dr. Van der Hoevel, to 
welcome me. I had passed his very door on my 
entry, and greatly to my disappointment he had 
never even looked out to shake hands. Thinking 
that he might be ill, I set ofl* to visit him as soon as 
I had put my house in order. 

Arrived at his tembe, it was some time before I 
gained admittance. I was ushered into a bare, 
darkened room, totally devoid of all furniture, and 
having not a sign of comfort. In the middle stood 
a small round table, with an Arab coffee-pot and a 
coffee-cup. Sitting on a camp-chair, with head in 
his hands and elbows on the table, was the Doctor — 
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glasses. A box and a huge pot of pombe made up 
the list of articles. I had prepared myself to be 
almost as gushing and demonstrative as a Frenchman 
or an Italian on our meetings but I was rather taken 
aback by the cool manner in which he received me, 
as if my visit was only a matter of course, and 
indeed somewhat of a bore. 

He did not particularly press me to return again, 
though I did go several times more. On each occa- 
sion I found him as at the first, sitting beside the 
table with the coffee and the pombe pots. I never 
saw him doing anything. He never returned my 
visit, though I was staying only a few yards from 
his house, and I never heard of him being seen 
outside. Tlie excuse was that he was not veiy well. 

In conversation I learned that he had been at 
Unyanyembe for about eight months, for the purpose 
of forming a station. In that time he had got the 
length of choosing a spot on which to build his 
house. He had also begun to revolve in his head 
what form it would take, and how it was to be 
done. His greatest achievement, however, was the 
mortal enmity he had aroused against himself on 
the part of both Arabs and natives. He had suc- 
ceeded in outraging every custom and usage which 
they held dear, until he had cut himself off from all 
friendly communication with them, and nothing 
would have given them greater pleasure than to do 
him an ill turn, or to thwart any project he was 
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capable of conceiviDg ia his brain. So Ear was this 
carried, that in a district where cowb could be counted 
by the hundred, he actually could not get a drop of 
milk. He had been asked frequently to attend pro- 
fesBionally some sick Arabs, and repeatedly he had 
ignored their requests — so the Arabs informed me. 

And this is a man who has been selected by the 
Belgian branch of the International Association to 
carry out their grand programme of opening up be- 
nighted Africa ! 

1 found that my great safeguard against trouble on 
my route, in the region surrounding these stations, 
was to let it be clearly understood that I was an 
Englishman, and had no connexion whatever with 
the Belgians. For be it understood the Central 
African negro is not so benighted as to confound all 
wliite men together. He very clearly understands 
the difTerence between an Englishman and other 
white men. 

My reception by the Arab merchants was of a 
princely character, and marked by unbounded hospi- 
tality. Before I had been at Kwihalah twenty-four 
hours, I had received ten bullocks, several goats and 
sheep, numerous fowls, fruit of different kinds, eggs, 
hags of rice, and immense quantities of capitally- 
cooked food of the most varied character, sufficient of 
itself to feed all my men. 

In deference to the customs of the Arabs, I kept 
up as great state as possible — in fact, held quite 
a court, with my sentinels at the door, my guard 
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ready to turn out to receive Arab visitors, and my 
staff of headmen. 

The Governor and his brother almost competed 
with each other in acts of courtesy and hospitality. 
They entirely put themselves at my service, and 
thought no amount of trouble too much. 

On the third day after my arrival, chaperoned by 
the Governor himself, I prepared to pay a ceremonial 
visit to all the principal Arabs. 

Having been warned beforehand that it was cus- 
tomary to take an escort and make as much display 
as possible, I employed the early morning hours try- 
ing to produce a uniform and soldierlike appearance 
among the thirty men who were to accompany me ; 
and upon the whole succeeded wonderfully well. 

About eight a.m. the Governor, with his brother 
and a numerous turn-out of relations, dressed all in 
the most snowy white and riding on Muscat donkeys, 
arrived. As I mounted the animal which had been 
brought for my convenience, we all fell into line, and 
formed a most imposing cavalcade, with fifteen men 
in front and fifteen in the rear of the long procession 
of donkeys, and all in single file. 

Passing round the edge of a hill, we came in sight 
of Taborah, the chief headquarters of the Arabs. 
It appeared like a dense square grove of deep green 
bananas, among which a few houses could be descried. 

As we neared the confines of the town and came in 
sight of the temb^ of the first Arab on our way, I 
was immensely tickled by the mauner in which the 
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donkeys announced our approach. In front of the 
temb^ there was another of those useful animals^ 
standing ready for employment when wanted. The 
moment our dozen chargers caught sight of it, with 
one accord they elevated their heads, put forward 
their ears, whisked their tails as they opened their 
mouths, and at the full pitch of their sonorous voices 
made the very earth vibrate with the volume of 
sound. One donkey is usually bad enough, but when 
a dozen join in concert the effect is terrific. The 
moment the braying was heard, the owner of the 
tembe was seen to rise hastily from his seat on the 
verandah and hurry inside, from which he reappeared 
dressed in his best as we approached. The episode 
appeared to me so ludicrous that I could not keep 
from bursting out in laughter, until I could hardly 
sit upon my agitated donkey, very much to the as- 
tonishment of my dignified Arab escort, who are 
accustomed to the braying of the donkeys, but not to 
such unseemly exhibitions of laughter. At nearly all 
the tembes our approach was announced in the same 
amusing way. 

At each place I visited I was expected to eat some- 
thing, and abundance of the most savoury messes, 
cakes, curried meats, sweetmeats, &c., were placed 
before me. Being curious to taste as many of the 
dishes as possible, I am afraid I ate more than was 
good for me, though, fortunately, without any bad 
results. At most places I was left to eat alone, but 
at one large trader's a most elaborate repast was spread 
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for the whole party. We all sat down on the g^round, 
round a huge tray, which held all sorts of dishes — 
vermicelli swamped in sugar, various delicious curries, 
boiled mutton, fruit, rice, tea thick as honey with 
sugar, and a great variety of wheaten and rice cakes. 
As there were no spoons, and no knives or forks, I was 
at first rather loath to begin, though the others made 
no scruple, and disposed of the food with great gusto. 
The Governor, seeing my hesitation, at once made a 
fierce grab with his hand at a very greasy curried 
fowl, and began tearing off pieces of the flesh, laying 
it beside me, and inviting me to eat. The ice once 
broken, I threw myself with abandon into the enjoy- 
ment of this novel feast. I was very much sur- 
prised, however, at the way in which they ate. First 
one would take hold of a leg of curried fowl with his 
hand, and demolish what was on it ; then, with his 
fingers sticking with the grease and the curry, he 
would pick up a handful of rice, leaving some of 
the curry and grease behind; then he would try 
vermicelli, or cakes, or fruit, or it might be a drink 
of tea. As every one did the same, it soon became 
almost impossible to distinguish one dish from another. 
So much did they become mixed, that in the end the 
whole formed one huge heterogeneous hotch-potch. 

At the tembe of one of the Arabs whom we visited 
I was presented with three fresh cocoa-nuts, grown in 
his own plantation, which shows that cocoa-nuts, how- 
ever rare inland, are not necessarily restricted to the 
sea border. Another Arab, Salim-bin-Seff, honoured 
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us with a meal served oo a table, and in china dishes, 
with chairs to eit upon. 

At each place we visited our escort of thirty men, 
were presented with as mnch as they conid take> 
The consequence was soon noticeable. One man 
after another ate more than he could hear op under, 
and had to remain behind, until very few returned 
with us. 

I spent several pleasant days in a more unosten- 
tatious manner, making visits of courtesy to dif- 
ferent Arabs, strolling: about the market, and gene- 
rally learning as much of Unyanyembe life as 
possible. 

On the 1st of June I paid a ceremonial visit to the 
Governor, and Siki the chief. The latter appeared in 
a cle3ii Arab dress. He is very plain- featured, but 
otherwise is the most civilized native I have yet seen. 
He politely informed me that he would have come to 
see me before, but that he bad been ill. He was very 
glad that I was looking about and seeing everything, 
as he did not like people who shut themselves up and 
saw notliing and nobody. At Kivikuruh he has eighty 
wivesjwhichjhowever, do not represent half his marital 
possessions, as he has others scattered overall the dis- 
tricts. He keeps them cbielly as a matter of dignity, 
and does not trouble himself with visiting them. They 
are thus-left very much to their own sweet will, and 
strangers found about the premises are not usually 
asked awkward questions. 

Notwithstanding the long residence of the Arabs at 
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Unyanyembe, they seem not to have left the slightest 
impress of their customs upon the Wanyamwesi, The 
barbarous habit of burying people alive with a dead 
chief still prevails. When the last Sultan, Mkasiwah, 
died, they dug a huge pit, in which they placed the 
chief in a large bark box, in a sitting posture, with one 
hand at his face and one of the fingers of the other 
pointing upward; beside him were placed two men 
and two women, and then the whole was covered over. 
They look upon the graves of their chiefs as sacred, 
and carry food and pray there. 

About six weeks before my arrival, Siki, the pre- 
sent Sultan, became ill, and suspecting black-magic, 
he killed two of his father's wives, and all his brothers 
and sisters, to the number of nine. 

The rest of my stay at Unyanyembe was marked by 
the same hospitality and kindness on the part of the 
Arabs, and by the same neglect on the part of the Her- 
mit of Kwihalah, who never ventured over the doorway 
to see me. The chief incident, however, was the 
return of M. Oscar Roger, half dead with dysentery 
and ophthalmia and the hardships he suffered on 
his way back. It appears that on the day after I met 
him and his colleague they were compelled to halt, and 
M. Roger being very ill, it was thought advisable that 
he should return and place himself under the care 
of the doctor. He began to improve before I left him, 
but he was then quite blind in one eye. 

On the 7th of June, having made every necessary 
preparation and rearranged loads, we commenced the 
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last stage of our journey. Our caravan was now 
raised to its old proportions, by the return of all the 
men whom I had despatched homeward from Uguha 
after our return from Urua. They had taken matters 
very easy, and having succeeded in imposing upon 
the Governor with their lies, I found them enjoying 
a luxurious life at Unyanyembe. 

"We made very long marches, as we had hardly any 
loads left, and the men were as anxious as myself to 
get along. 

On the 13th we reached Tchaia by way of Tula. 
We here passed the scene of Penrose's death, which is 
only too well marked by the broken boxes, sections of a 
boat, torn books, &c. The place where he made his 
solitary and gallant stand is still pointed out, and the 
story goes that the man who scalped him is now 
slowly dying of a loathsome disease. We camped a 
few miles further on, at a place called Matamombo, 
where nothing drinkable could be got but some 
black liquid mud of the most filthy description, 
in which buffaloes, rhinoceroses, &c., had been 
wallowing. 

We were now in the dreaded Mgunda Mkhali, 
*Hhe fiery field," where many a porter has sunk 
down to die of exhaustion and thirst, the watering- 
places being few and far between. We were fortu- 
nately crossing it about the best time of the year, 
just when the crops had been reaped, and the sun had 
not yet quite dried up the pools. 

On the 17th we arrived at Kwa Muinyi Mtwanna, 
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a place of considerable importance, owing to its posi- 
tion on the borders of the Mgunda Mkhali and Ugogo. 
We were compelled to rest a day here, as the men 
were all done up with the trying march from 
Unyanyembe. 

On the 20th we entered Ugogo, and made our first 
acquaintance with the Wagogo in the populous dis- 
trict of Mgundugo, which lies north of Mdaburu. 
Regarding this tribe I need say nothing, as it has 
already been pretty well described by so many of our 
travellers. I, however, was favoured with a better 
reception than many seem to have got, as I was 
seldom detained, although I had, like others, to pay a 
very exorbitant bongo. 

At Kwa-Muinyi Mtwanna I had oflSciated at the 
marriage of a porter and a freed woman-slave from 
Unyanyembe. For three days she was well treated, 
and not required to do any carrying. At Mgundugo, 
however, we had a melancholy instance of the sad 
awakening which awaits those who rashly enter 
matrimony without a proper notion of its character 
and duties. I was aroused early in the morning by 
most heartrending screams, proceeding from the hut 
of the newly married couple. On inquiry I learnt 
that Mrs. Kombo had dreamt during the night of 
her late husband (she had been married before), which 
meant that he was uneasy in the other world, and she 
was much troubled in spirit in consequence. In the 
morning she related her dream and her forebodings to 
her new husband, and beseeched him to kill sheep 
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and fowls, and make a great feast, that the soul 
of her dead mate might rest in peace, and be 
satisfied. 

Thereupon Mr. Eombo replied that, "If it had 
been her father or her mother, or any of her relationB, 
he would have cheerfully complied with her request, 
that their souls might be comfortable ; but to do bo 
for her late husband — he would be hanged 6rst I 
and the defunct spouse would remain long in pur- 
gatory before he would stir a finger to release 
him." 

At this the " fair " dreamer, in the manner of 
females in all lands^ felt aggrieved and indignant. 
She wanted to know why he married her if be would 
not please her in this matter; and finished off by 
calling names. Then Kombo's wrath likewise rose, 
and he forthwith proceeded to " organize " her, and 
bring her to a proper frame of mind, by soundly 
belabouring her with a stick, until the whole camp 
was aroused by her shrieks. I felt this was a matter 
in which I could not interfere, though I recommended 
leniency. I therefore left them to come as best 
they could to a clear understanding between them- 
selves. 

In ten days we traversed Ugogo without any 
special misadventure. The most annoying feature of 
this march was the extreme cold at night As soon 
as the sun set, a frightful wind commenced blowing 
from the Usagara mountains, which swept unopposed 
over the dreary wastes. So cold did it usually become 
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that the men could not sleep^ but spent the night 
crouched round the camp fires. 

On the 30th of June we left Ugogo behind us, and 
made a waterless march, commencing at midday. 
Before starting, each man filled as many calabashes as 
he had with water, then we trudged on till sunset, 
when we stopped to cook food. At 2'80 a.m. next 
morning, when the moon rose, we recommenced our 
march over the Marenga Mkhali, or " desert of bitter 
waters.^^ As in the case of the Mgunda Mkhali 
many porters frequently succumb to the hardships 
of this dreadful tract of country. After six hours' 
very hard tramping we reached Chunyo, beside 
which is a spring situated in a pass leading to 
Mpwapwa, through a spur of the coast mountains. 
We rested here for an hour and a half, and then 
started again for the mission -station at Mpwapwa, 
which we reached in four hours, being most hos- 
pitably received by the missionaries there. 1 spent 
three delightful days at Mpwapwa, and had numerous 
opportunities of seing the capital work that is being 
done, especially in the medical and surgical depart- 
ment presided over by Dr. Baxter. 

On Monday, July 5th, the rSveilU was sounded, 
according to our custom when a march was intended, 
and in half an hour we were en route. We chose 
the road which leads by the Mukondokwa valley to 
Bagamoyo, on the coast, because by our messengers 
we had made arrangements for dhows to convey us to 
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Zanzibar. The road wliich goes to Saadani, further 
north, IB now the one preferred by most caravans, 
as being more healthy, and not so difficult to tra- 
verse. 

On the first day we terekes'd— that is to say, 
camped without water — and on the following day 
we passed the charming mouotain lake of Matamombo 
or Ugomba, entered thp picturesque and well-wooded 
go^e of the Mukondokwa river, and camped at 
Kirasa, having marched nearly seventy miles in two 
days. 

The change from the plateaa of Ugogo to the 
mountains of Us^^ra was of the character of a 
transformation. In a few hoars we passed from 
bumt-up, waterlosa deserts, where the harvest had 
been reaped a month previous to our arrival, into 
the midst of magnificent scenery, with roaring cas- 
cades, luxuriant forest patches, green and grassy 
hill sides, where the crops had not yet begun to ripen. 
It was as if the year had been suddenly thrown back 
two months. The refreshing natnre of the change 
may be well imagined, after our wearisome toiling 
through Ukhonongo, Unyamwesi, and Ugogo. We 
drank the crystal water as if such a luxury had never 
been seen before. We never tired bathing in the 
stream, and otherwise disporting ourselves as if we 
bad escaped from a prison. The change in the vege- 
tation and the season was of course owing to the sea 
breezes being caught by the mountains, preventing 
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their passage over the plateau^ and causing the clouds 
to deposit their loads of moisture. 

On the fourth day we emerged from the picturesque 
gorge of the Mukondokwa, and entered a magni- 
^cent plain, of immense fertility, dotted everywhere 
with villages, and supporting a large population of 
well-dressed, and evidently well-to-do natives, with a 
considerable sprinkling of runaway Arabs burdened 
with financial difficulties. 

Having heard on the previous day that a French- 
man was staying at a village a few miles from 
the mouth of the gorge and near Rehenneko, I 
turned ofiF the road to visit him, and ascertain who 
he was. After some hunting I reached the native 
house he was dwelling in, and was ushered into its 
gloomy recesses by an Arab. As the room was 
quite dark, I could distinguish nothing ; but with 
the usual salutation I held out my hand. The saluta- 
tion was returned, and my hand grasped by some 
skeleton fingers. I then learned that the white man 
was a Captain Bloyet, who had been sent out by the 
French branch of the International Association, to 
found a station among the neighbouring mountains. 
He had arrived some weeks ago; but for the last 
eleven days he had been utterly prostrate with fever. 
He was really extremely ill, and could hardly stand. 
But what surprised me was the fact of his residence in 
an unhealthy village surrounded by swamps, when 
within two or three miles were healthy and picturesque 
hills, where he might have bidden defiance to the 
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fever. He earned my gratitude by forcing me to 
take a good supply of biscuits^ though I had the 
pleasure of making it up to him in tea and sugar, of 
which he had run short. 

Next day we commenced the crossing of the 
Makata plain, which we found unpleasant enough. 
Giraffes, buffaloes, and zebras were very common ; 
but we were too anxious to get on, to stop for sport- 
ing purposes. We felt as if drawn by a powerful 
magnet, which every day increased its irresistible 
pow^. 

In these long marches I had a considerable deal 
of inward gratification in finding that I could beat 
my men completely. There was not a man in the 
caravan who could march with me. One after 
another they all broke down and had to fall 
behind. In any ordinary march of a week or a 
fortnight, few Europeans could compete with a Zan- 
zibar porter ; but let them continue, as we had been 
doing for several weeks, and it will be found that 
the European will gradually become inured to the 
fatigues. Each day these will become less, and he 
will be able to walk further and further. With 
the porter, on the other hand, the reverse takes place ; 
he becomes worse instead of better, and gradually 
succumbs. 

On the 10th, just before reaching the important 
village of Simbaweni, I was delighted by the appear- 
ance of my men with letters from the coast, of which I 
had had none for eight months. It was raining hard 
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at the time, and I therefore restrained my impatience 
till camp was reached. I kept the men in front 
with the letter-bag, on which I feasted my eyes and 
exercised my imagination. At three o'clock we 
reached Simbaweni, and then the bag was opened, 
and I revelled in the enjoyment of good news. 
There was no lack of marks of Mrs. Kirk's thought- 
fulness and kindness, in the shape of jam, biscuits, 
a bottle of port wine, and a few numbers of 
Punc/i. 

Three marches from Simbaweni, and a speck on 
the horizon was seen which brought us all to a stand- 
still, with feelings akin to those we had felt when 
the waters of Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Leopold 
first gladdened our eyes and raised our spirits. The 
little speck we now saw was the Indian Ocean, and 
we felt that now we had practically finished our 
journey. Mrs. Kirk's bottle of port wine, and a 
bottle of brandy which we had carried unopened over 
the whole extent of our journey, were brought forth 
with much ceremony, and we proceeded to celebrate 
the occasion in the customary manner. My men 
betrayed no reluctance to quaff the forbidden liquor, 
and I myself, though up to that time an abstainer, 
had no compunction in laying aside my prejudices 
for the time being. 

At night we camped near the Kingani river, from 
which we despatched messengers to apprise the 
Governor of Bagamoyo of our arrival. Next day we 
crossed the Kingani in canoes, traversed a few miles 
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of barren plain, and finally reached the well-culti- 
vated ridge which lies to the west of Bagamoyo, 
and is picturesquely covered with cocoa-nut and 
other palms, guava, papaw, mango and other fruit- 
trees. 

"When within a few miles of Bagamoyo, we were 
met by our messengers, accompanied by a number 
of Arabs and slaves sent by the Governor and the 
Customs' Master to bring me into the town. The 
slaves brought whole loads of oranges, young cocoa- 
nuts, mangoes, dates, about two dozen bottles of 
soda and other aerated waters, together with brandy, 
&c., in fact such a supply of luxuries as I had not 
seen for fourteen months. I did not delay our 
march to dispose of them, but keeping the bearers of 
all these good things beside me, I continued my way, 
doing full justice to each luxury in its turn, in such 
a hearty manner as makes me now surprised that 
I survived the onslaught. 

Another hour, and amid the exclamations of a 
great crowd of Arabs, Hindus, and Waswahili, toge- 
ther with shooting, drumming, and other adjuncts of 
an African triumph, we entered Bagamoyo. We did 
not present the usual appearance of a returned cara- 
van which had travelled over some 5000 miles. The 
men were not careworn or ragged, decimated with 
disease or bloodshed. All were well dressed, well 
fed, and in the best of health and spirits. 

For the last time we called the roll, surrounded by 
Arabs and natives, as we had done at Dar-es-Salaam 
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fourteen months before; and of the 150 porters 
who had left the sea coast, only one was not pre- 
sent to answer to his name. But, alas ! the voice 
which had first called the roll was now silent in the 
green primeval forest of Behobeho. 

I consider it the greatest of my triumphs that 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and in the attempt 
to open up benighted Africa, I have not stained my 
enterprise by sacrificing the lives of men. I feel it 
is something to be justly proud of that on no occasion 
have I ever allowed myself to fire a gun either for 
offensive or defensive purposes. My march in itself 
may have presented nothing startlingly new, or thrill- 
ingly sensational. I shall be satisfied if it has shown 
that after all the Zanzibar porter is infinitely better 
than he has been usually represented. I have no 
desertions to record, no plundering, and but few 
annoyances. I can say of my men that they have 
remained faithful to me through manifold hardships 
and dangers. 

Of the natives, also, I have on the whole nothing 
but a good report to present ; for everywhere, ex- 
cept among the Warua, I met genuine hospitality. 
No attempt was ever made, except by the one tribe, 
to steal a single article from me. No persistent 
obstruction was ever thrown in my way. Guides 
were supplied to me generally whenever wanted, 
and extortion was rarely applied. If ever I was 
in danger of my life or in fear of an attack, it 
usually turned out that the natives were \mder 
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some misconceptioa, which only required to be 
removed to make them our firm friends. Id this 
matter also the Wania were of course an esceptioD. 
My conTiction is, that no one can live among and 
honestly study the Waswahili without developing a 
great affection and regard for their many excellent 
qualities. And these are easily to be discerned if the 
student will but penetrate the outer crust of bar- 
barism which enshrouds them. 

The Customs' Master and the Governor of B^a- 
moyo vied with each other in doing ua utmost honour 
while we were with them. As at Unyanyembe, pre- 
sents of fruits, &c., poured in on us in lavish 
abundance. 

Next day we embarked on board three dhows, and 
with a fair wind soon ran across to Zanzibar, the 
harbour of which we entered with the usual amount 
of noise. 

Dr. Kirk and family I found to be away at their 
shamba, and there I had the pleasure of surprising 
them. On the following day all the men marched 
in procession through the town to the Consulate, to 
get that which they prized more than anything else, 
their meed of praise from the Baluza, Dr. Kirk. 
They went through a variety of war-dances, which 
they had learned up country, much to the amusement 
of the assembled crowd. 

I was extremely gratified by the appearance of a 
messenger from the Sultan, conveying his salaams and 
congratulations, and bringing a present of 80 rupees 
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to the men. Such a present the Sultan had never 
been known to give before. 

In a day or two all the men were paid in full ; and 
a week after my arrival I embarked on board the 
B.LS.N. steamship "Assyria/* I left Zanzibar 
almost with a feeling of regret. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EESULTS AND EEPLECTIONa. 



No book on African travel would be complete with* 
out Eome special references to such subjects as slavery, 
the opening up and civilization of Africa, the trade 
of Africa, &c. To these, then, in conclusion, I eliall 
briefly invite the reader's attention. 

Since the time when LivingBtone startled the civi- 
lized world witli his descriptions of slave-hunting 
and of the horrors of the slave path, as he had seen 
them about the Sliir^ and Lake Nyassa, along the 
Roviuna and the Kilwa rout«, away in the heart of 
Africa by the shores of Lake Moero, and at Ny- 
angwe on the Congo, a great and beneficial change 
has come over that vast region which may be called 
East Central Africa. On Nyassa and the Shir6 
slavery has received its death-blow at the fountain- 
head, by the establishment of the Livingstonia and 
Blantyre Mission Stations, which, in this respect, are 
so faithfully carrying out the dreams and wishes 
of the great Apostle of Africa. By the stoppage 
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of the export trade, and by the enlightened action of 
Syed Bargash, the frightful atrocities of the Kilwa 
route are things of the past ; and on the Unyan- 
yembe road slaves can only reach the coast by a secret 
system of smuggling. 

The Sultan has of his own accord (though probably 
prompted by Dr. Kirk) made the transport of slaves 
on the mainland illegal, and any Arab caught vio- 
lating the law has his goods promptly confiscated. 
Several cases of this summary punishment are well 
known, and they show how thoroughly in earnest 
Syed Bargash is in his endeavours to put an end to 
the traflSc — a fact which is all the more praiseworthy 
when it is remembered that slavery is bound up with 
all the institutions, ideas, and customs of Arab society. 

Such traffic as still exists is now purely inland, and 
that may be expected to continue more or less for 
some years to come. Occasionally a few slaves are 
smuggled on to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
but the capture of a slave-dhow is one of the rarest 
of events. On the mainland, also, the traffic is prac- 
tically nothing compared with former years, though 
there perhaps never was a greater demand for slaves 
along the coast, owing to the very large extension of 
plantations by the Arabs. These of course require 
a proportionately large number of servants to work 
them, and as the coast tribes will not engage them- 
selves for such work, there is hardly any other re- 
source than the purchase of slaves. As long as there 
is a demand of such a pressing nature, so long may 
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we expect the continuance of the slave traflSc. It 
cannot now, however, be done openly. The Scotch 
Missions have stopped it where it was once most ram- 
pant. The Universities' Mission has a station near 
the Kilwa route, where the atrocities of the trade 
were most appalling. The Church Missionary Society 
have likewise vigilant agents at Mpwapwa, and few 
slaves are allowed to pass unseen from Unyanyembe 
to the coast. 

But though the hideous traffic is scotched and 
almost killed on these main lines, yet I learned suffi- 
cient to make it clear that a considerable number of 
slaves reach the Arab settlements on the Mlima, 
more especially that great stronghold of slavery, 
Kilwa. While passing through Mahenge I heard of 
a number of slave caravans having bolted into the 
bush on our approach ; and I am convinced that 
from the Makangwala, the Wasango, Wahehe, and 
Mahenge, considerable consignments of slaves pass 
down the Rufiji valley to Kilwa. Pangani, on the 
river of the same name, is perhaps the only other 
place where the traffic in slaves has not been practi- 
cally extinguished. 

For the great and noble work which has thus been 
accomplished there are three men who, above all 
all others, deserve the credit — Livingstone, for first 
unveiling the horrors of the traffic and drawing public 
attention to it ; Dr. Kirk, who has spent the greater 
part of a very energetic life in educating Syed Bar- 
gash to such enlightened endeavours to stop the 
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trade as far as lay iu his power; and lastly^ the 
Sultan himself, who has proved to be a pupil as apt 
and unprejudiced as he is influential. 

In the interior, slavery still goes on unchecked, 
except so far as the stopping of the coast traflSc has 
affected the demand. Yet throughout the wide area of 
country I traversed, I saw hardly any signs of its ex- 
istence, and of its actual atrocities I witnessed practi- 
cally none. There are three main lines of the traflSc 
— one from Manyema by way of Uguha and Ujiji ; 
a second from the region of Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero, passing through lendwe and Fipa ; the third 
comes from the Victoria Nyanza region. On these 
three lines, the main object in collecting slaves is to 
get, at a very cheap rate, carriers for ivory, who will 
practically entail no expense for feeding and clothing 
on the road, and who can always command a price 
at Unyanyembe. The traffic in slaves alone would 
never repay the traders, the main value of the slaves 
simply being that they act as unpaid carriers. 

At Unyanyembe there is always a considerable 
demand for slaves, for two purposes ; first, for the 
ordinary one of display, and for cultivating the 
Arab plantations ; and second, for disposing of to the 
Wagogo for ivory — these people, unlike most native 
tribes, being importers of slaves. Of the influence 
exercised by the practical stoppage of the slave-trade 
on the coast I have already spoken in treating the 
subject of the Wazaramo. I need not further enter 
upon that matter here. 
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We now turn to the somewhat more difficult sub- 
ject of the opening up and civilization of Africa. 

A few years ago, when Europe was stirred by the 
striking adventures of some of our later travellers, 
Livingstone, Stanley, and Cameron, and united, with 
royalty at its head, to form an International Associa- 
tion for the opening up of Africa, a general belief 
arose that at last a new era of hope for the Dark 
Continent had been ushered in. Anticipations of civi- 
lizing centres dotted over the length and breadth of 
its vast area, were held by the more sanguine. Few 
corners were to be left unveiled. Everything that 
was good and great in Europe was to be transplanted 
to African soil, and under the nurturing care of 
International pioneers to be reared and developed. 
Travellers and other scientific men were to receive 
every assistance. Trade was to be introduced and 
developed ; and of course Christianity, of whatever 
creed, was to be fostered and encouraged. 

What has really been the result? Some years 
have passed, and as yet we have only the sublimely 
ridiculous spectacle of united Europe knocking its 
head idiotically against a wall, betraying an utter 
inability to grapple with the difficulties of the case, 
and making itself a laughing-stock to the benighted 
negroes whom it undertook to enlighten. 

The object proposed to be attained is indeed worthy 
of all praise, and as laid down on paper cannot be 
found fault with. The great error has been that the 
men at the helm have been utterly unsuited for their 
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task. These men have gone out professedly on a 
mission of ^* peace and goodwill/* and have only 
succeeded in making every tribe they have yet come 
in contact with their mortal enemies. Their so-called 
stations have become simply centres of disturbance. 
The European has been lowered immensely in the 
eyes of the natives ; and a barrier, which it will re- 
quire years to sweep away, has been raised against the 
very interests they have been appointed to advance. 

Expedition after expedition has been despatched, 
only to arrive at its destination exhausted and worn 
out — if indeed it has not found itself compelled to 
halt half way. Such a pitiable spectacle has never 
before been seen in all the wide field of African ex- 
ploration. Not a station has yet been fixed which 
deserves the name, not a traveller assisted (the would- 
be helpers themselves require to be helped), and not 
a single desired object attained. Clearly united 
Europe has found Africa a harder nut to crack than 
it expected. 

Still it is to be hoped that the cflTort will not be 
given up, though the question of men and methods 
must be reconsidered. Out of the ruins of abortive 
iand miserable attempts some good may yet arise 
Phcenix-like. If the lesson of past failure is fairly 
looked at and laid to heart, and if those in charge of 
this imposing enterprise will only do themselves the 
justice of going upon facts and not fancies, it is 
not impossible that the plans of the International 
Association may yet in some measure be carried out. 
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It must, however, be a source of Batiefaction 
to us to find that where Internatioaal effort has 
failed, an unassuming Missiou, supported only by s 
small section of the British people, has been quietly and 
unostentatiously, but most successfully, realizing in 
its own district the entire programme of the Brussels 
Conference. I refer to the Liyingstonia Mission of - 
the Free Church of Scotland. This Mission has 
proved itself io every sense of the word a civilizing 
centre. By it slavery has been stopped, desolating 
wars put an end to, and peace and security given to 
a wide area of country. While preaching the doctrine 
of " peace and goodwill towards men," the missionaries 
have exhibited a catholic and enlightened spirit truly 
admirable. 

Practical men are among them teaching the natives 
a variety of trades, showing them how to build better 
houses, and to cultivate their fields to more advantage. 
These representatives of the church have not thought 
it unworthy of their cause to connect themselves 
with a trading company, and by this means they 
propose to introduce legitimate commerce. Moreover, 
not to be behind in helping on whatever may tend 
towards the ultimate good of the country, they make 
their station a scientific as well as a missionary 
centre. Geography and geology have both received 
valuable contributions by the admirable work of Mr. 
James Stewart, C.E. Botany also has benefitted to 
no small extent ; as well as meteorology and kindred 
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Then^ as if to make the work still more thorough, 
we learn that roads have been constructed^ and that 
more extended schemes are in contemplation. A line 
of steamers now connects the mouth of the Zambesi 
with the north end of Lake Nyassa. Surely here are 
exploits being done which ought to make us proud of 
our nation, showing, as they do, how thoroughly the 
broad and catholic spirit of Livingstone still survives 
among his countrymen. 

Worthy also of all praise are the efforts of the 
London Missionary Society, which have been so sig- 
nally successful on Lake Tanganyika, though working 
under even greater difficulties than their brethren on 
Nyassa. I can bear testimony from personal obser- 
vation to the real solid civilizing work that has been 
accomplished. The missionaries at Ujiji and Mtowa 
have won the complete confidence of all the natives 
they have come in contact with ; and though they 
may not yet have gathered in a very great " harvest 
of souls," of which some missionaries give frequently 
such glowing accounts, yet they have considerably 
raised the moral tone of their neighbourhood, and, as 
it were, elevated public opinion — a very great achieve- 
ment indeed, and one which gives much promise of 
good yet to come. 

With these two Missions continuing their work in 
the liberal spirit in which they have commenced, I 
cannot but express my personal conviction that there 
is a boundless field of hope and promise opened up for 
the natives of East Central Africa. 
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Connected with the opening up of the Dark Con- 
tinent there are one or two eubjects which require 
special consideration. These are trade, transport of 
goods, and roads. 

The question of the trade of a country is one which 
has always a deep and special interest to the English 
commercial world. A great continent, with its com- 
merce as yet undeveloped and only in its infancy, has 
peculiar claims upon the attention of a country which 
so much depends upon finding marts for ito manu- 
factureB. 

Africa is such a continent, for with the exception 
of narrow strips round its borders, and the traffic in 
ivory, it is practically unworkcd. What prospect, 
then, does it hold out to us ? 

Nearly all travellers who have visited the interior, 
as well as writers on Africa who have sat at home, 
have made a point of giving full scope to their im*- 
gination, and can hardly find words to express the 
immense possibilities of the African future. By 
affording a new opening to British enterprise, Africa 
is to prop up our country for a century or two 
to come. Africa is going to be ready to take 
unlimited quantities of calicoes from Manchester] of 
nicknacks from Birmingham, and of cutlery from 
Sheffield, and indeed is to give a renewal and immense 
impetus to British trade in all its branches. Africa, 
in short, is to be the future hope of Britain, and a very 
£1 Dorado to all traders enterprising enough to ente 
and establish themselves. 
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If asked what they expect to get in return for 
British goods, the would-be traders cite the opinions 
of various travellers ; and truly many of these opinions 
bear a suflSciently roseate hue to account for all the 
.expectations that have been formed. Cameron has 
waxed eloquent on the infinite possibilities and the 
^^ unspeakable riches " of Africa. He has drawn out 
a list of articles, in which we find gold, silver, iron, 
coal, copper, india-rubber, ivorj*^, oil, beeswax, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, coffee, hides, &c. Stanley also has not 
been behind in giving free play to his brilliant imagi- 
native genius, and has left it to be generally under- 
stood that the fortunate speculators who will first run 
a railway to the Great Lakes will ever afterwards roll 
in gold. Livingstone, more cautious and sober, has 
indeed spoken of Central Africa as of great richness, 
but wisely leaves us to imagine for ourselves in what 
the richness consists. He, however, conveys the im- 
pression that it is more a field for the missionary and 
the philanthropist than for the trader. 

The belief in the astonishing capabilities of the 
African interior has been very materially advanced by 
the impenetrability of the country, and the mystery 
which has enshrouded it till within the last few years. 
In all ages it has been the natural tendency of lively 
imaginations to conjure up fabulous wealth in such 
places, and Africa has been a peculiarly favourable 
field for such an exercise. 

Our faith in the reports of some of those travellers 
who have really travelled in the country must be very 
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much shaken when we find how simply, and almost 
willingly, they have been led astray. One, for in- 
stance, on the report of a native that much iron is 
worked on a mountain, concludes that it is a mountain 
of iron. I crossed that mountain, and found only a 
few nodules in the soil. Another observes some nodules 
in the soil, and concludes that all underneath is iron. 
With the same unrestrained exercise of fancy, he 
sees a black rock in a precipice, and forgetting that 
there is more than one kind of black rock, he calls 
it coal. He also sees a white one, and names it 
chalk. 

Almost all travellers have noticed the fact that over 
the length and breadth of Africa the negro tribes 
work their own iron for making spears, axes, hoes, 
&c. They consequently speak of the widespread 
abundance of iron, leaving the reader to conclude that 
the negro gets his material from lodes or beds of iron, 
as we do in our own country, forgetting that a tribe 
of several thousand will not use up a ton of iron in 
the year. 

In opposition to all these roseate views, I unhesi- 
tatingly express the opinion that over the wide area 
embraced by my route, and which may be taken as 
representing East Central Africa, I have not seen a 
single article except ivory which it would pay to 
bring down from the interior. In this sweeping 
remark of course I do not include the low-lying coast 
regions, of the possibilities of which I have already 
enlarged in Chapter IV. 
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Without the slightest reservation I can state that, 
though I was specially watchful for such, nowhere 
have I seen a single mineral in a form which a 
European would for a moment attempt to work as a 
profitable or reasonable speculation. 

The iron which is wrought by the natives does not 
occur in beds, veins, or lodes. In every case which 
has come under my notice, the iron has been simply 
nodules from the soil, or small quantities of bog iron 
ore deposited in marshy places, or from sluggish 
streams charged with iron in solution, and derived 
from the denudation of the granitic and metamorphic 
rocks which form the main mass of the Central 
Plateau. This iron in solution becomes precipitated 
under certain conditions, and forms small quantities 
of workable material sufficient to supply the simple 
wants of the natives. 

In opposition to this may be put Mr. James 
Stewart's statement, that he discovered in Mambwe, 
between Nyassa and Tanganyika, a bed of solid iron 
three feet thick. He may really have done so, but I 
am very much inclined to believe that he is labouring 
under a mistake. I passed over the same ground 
before him, and examined what probably was the same 
bed, and it appeared to me as a bed of gravel cemented 
into a solid mass by the precipitation and infiltration 
of iron, and thus having the appearance of being 
almost entirely iron. The surrounding country, how- 
ever, is level and marshy, presenting favourable con- 
ditions for the formation of bog-iron ore, and possibly 
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euch a bed as Mr. Stewart describes may have been 
thus formed. Sucb a case, of course, could not affect 
the general question of the iron riches or poverty of 
the country. 

Of copper we can speak with more confidence. 
There is only one place where it ia certaiDly known 
to occur in any abnndance, and that is Katanga, 
a district as yet un visited, but famed all over 
Inner Africa ae the source of all the copper used 
by the natives. This mineral is supposed also to 
occur in Uvira, to the north of Tanganyika, and 
al&o in Uganda ; but if it is actually found, the fact 
is kept carefully secret. 

Gold occurs at Katanga, but Cameron certainly 
must have been mistaken when he speaks of silver 
being also there. 

Of coal I saw none, and nothing would surpriee 
me more than to leam that such a thing exists in the 
wide area embraced by my route. The geological 
formation of the Flateau is entirely against the idea 
of its occurrence. Mr. Stewart mentions that in a 
small area near the north end of Lake Nyassa he 
found considerable beds of coal. Very unfortunately, 
however, for that gentleman's opinion, he also an- 
nouDces that he picked up a piece of coal between the 
two lakes, but curiouBly enough at a part where the 
iinderl3dng rocks are ancient raetamorphic. The coal 
which he found on Nyassa cannot be of the slightest 
commercial importance in this generation, whatever 
it may be in fntme ones. On the Rovnma coal is 
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certainly known to occur, and if found there in any 
abundance it may of course become of undoubted 
consequence. 

We now come to speak of other possible articles of 
trade. 

India-rubber is an article of considerable commer- 
cial value on the coast, but in the interior it is not 
found in quantities worth gathering. Between the 
lowlands and Tanganyika it does not occur. Once 
only have I seen on that lake the creeper from which 
it is extracted, though it seems to show itself occasio- 
nally in the Congo valley. 

Of gum copal I can even speak more emphati- 
cally. Nowhere has it ever been noticed on the 
Plateau. On leaving the lowlands it entirely dis- 
appears. I have not yet met an Arab who has seen 
it in the interior. 

The other natural products of the country are 
scarcely worthy of consideration. For the coast low- 
lands, indeed, there is possible a great future in 
cotton, sugar, oil, cereals of various kinds, cloves, 
coffee, and a variety of vegetable products. But for 
the interior, with its barren deserts and dreary 
steppes, its tracts of bush and its unprofitable moun- 
tains, there seems to be little of either hope or pro- 
mise. Of course one can never say what trade may 
arise. There may be a wonderful future before it. I 
speak, however, of the aspect of the present; and I 
unhesitatingly say that it holds forth no inducement 
for commercial enterprise. Central Africa is doubt- 
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less ready enough to take whatever England likes to 
send in calicoes or beads^ but she has nothing to give 
in return. 

I have mentioned that ivory was the only article 
of commerce brought down from the interior, and a 
few words on that subject will perhaps not be amiss. 
People talk as if the ivory of Africa were inex- 
haustible. It is commonly supposed that, if Euro- 
pean traders could but establish themselves in the 
interior, fortunes could be made. Nothing could be 
more absurd. Let me simply mention a fact. In my 
sojourn of fourteen months, during which I passed over 
an immense area of the Great Lakes region, / never 
once saw a single elej)hanL Twenty years ago they 
roamed over those countries unmolested, and now 
they have been almost utterly exterminated. Less 
than ten years ago Livingstone sj^oke about the 
abundance of elephants at the south end of Tangan- 
yika — how they came about his camp, or entered the 
villages with impunity. Not one is now to be found. 
The ruthless work of destruction has gone on with 
frightful rapidity. There are few corners of Africa 
where they have not been harried out. Even Cameron 
admits this, and says that the trade will not last many 
years. 

It may be said that the ivory trade shows very 
little signs of falling off. That is so far true ; but 
the fact can be easily explained, and the reason only 
shows how speedily the collapse of the trade will 
finally come. Each year the Arabs have to extend 
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the area of their operations. Up to the present time 
they have been able to resort to new fields^ hitherto 
not molested, and thus the trade has been kept up to 
a certain pitch. But few such fresh areas now exist. 
The traders from East Africa have overrun the 
country till they have met those from the Cape, the 
Zambesi, and Benguela. They have joined hands 
with those from Loanda and the Congo, and inter- 
changed courtesies with traders from North Africa 
and the Nile region. Not one great area can now be 
pointed out where the elephant can be said to roam 
unmolested. The ivory trade has certainly reached its 
turning-point. Each year less ivory will be got, and 
the date is not far distant when hardly a tusk will 
find its way to the coast 

Formerly the difficulty which obstructed the open* 
ing up of Central Africa was the slave-trade. That 
is practically disposed of We have now to face a 
greater obstmction, viz. the absence of any article 
of commerce which might induce people to settle in 
the country and develope such resources as it pos- 
sesses. Philanthropists will doubtless be found who, 
from unselfish motives, will do their best to advance 
the civilization of African natives. But in the ab- 
sence of trade, it must be admitted that the good 
work will proceed at a much slower rate. It seems 
very clear that the country will be left almost entirely 
to missionaries, as the world will be pretty well stocked 
before the tide of emigration is tempted to set in 
towards East Central Africa. 
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Closely connected with the subject of trade is that 
of transport. While the imagination of various en- 
thusiasts ran riot in picturing the measureless mate- 
rial wealth of the African interior, this question of 
transport was of course one of paramount importance. 
Clearly the native porter system was utterly inade- 
quate for an enlarged trade, and hopelessly expensive, 
and the realization of their dreams could not take 
place till a new and better order of things had been 
developed. Missionaries, travellers, geographers, and 
philanthropists have tried one scheme after another. 
Almost every known mode of transport has been re- 
sorted to. Donkey9> bullocks, mules, camels, horses, 
have all had their turn in the interesting experi- 
ment, and all have failed completely. Mysterious 
diseases, the tsetse fly, or climatic causes, have proved 
insuperable obstacles, and rendered every attempt 
abortive. 

Many people have proved with most convincing 
logical power that a railway is the proper means 
to open up the country. They have sketched with 
a daring hand a few thousand miles of the iron road, 
connecting the coast with the various great lakes ; 
bringing untold wealth to Britain, and taking un- 
limited quantities of its " Brummagem " wares and 
flimsy adulterated cottons instead. To make the pic- 
ture complete, they have told us to expect, as an im- 
portant result, the stoppage of wars and of the slave- 
trade — industrious and contented tribes taking to 
civilized ways^ and shouting unanimously for mis- 
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sionaries to come over and help them. The utter 
absurdity of such brilliant schemes will require no 
further proof than the remarks I have made upon the 
hopeless prospect' of developing any trade in the 
interior for several generations to come. 

Still, apart from the commercial aspect of the 
subject, the transportation of goods is one which is 
of great interest to missionaries and travellers. The 
present system of porterage is clumsy, and expensive 
in the extreme, and every year it seems to get more 
so. 

The latest attempt to overcome the difficulty has 
shared the fiite of all preceding efforts. I refer to 
the Belgian Elephant Expedition under Captain 
Carter, the disastrous ending of which we have 
noticed in the last chapter. It was thought that 
because Africa was the home of the elephant, it would 
therefore be admirably adapted for the work, and 
unaffected by climatic or other causes, just as the 
Indian elephant is in its own countiy. Many things, 
however, were left out of sight. India is a densely- 
peopled and settled place, and suitable food is both 
cheap and abundant, so that at every stage it is to be 
had in any desired quantity. In Africa the contrary 
is the case. It is most remarkably thinly peopled, 
and considerable stretches everywhere occur quite 
uninhabited. It is by no means settled ; and food is 
both very dear and very scarce. In passing, say, 
from Mpwapwa to Ugogo it would be quite im- 
possible to get proper quantities of food. For several 
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marches, such as in the Marenga>Mkhali, and the 
Mgunda-Mkhali, uo euitable sustenance could be ob- 
tained, as these are both wretched deserts, and the 
torture the animals would endure from want of water 
would be exceedingly great. That these difficulties 
are not merely theoretical, has been amply proved by 
the fate which befell Carter's elephants. They all 
perished except one, which neaer carried any load. 

It may be urged that Arrican elephants roam over 
these very areas. This is true. Traditions are extant 
of their having been seen. But it must be remem- 
bered that the wild elephant has an immense advan- 
tage over its tamed brother, and lives under really 
quite different conditions. 

There is also another aspect in which the affair 
may be viewed. Consider the position in which a 
caravan wonid be placed if one of the elephants form- 
ing it was to die. There would not only be the loss 
of a very valuable animal, but the caravan would be 
quite paralyzed, and unable to proceed without leav- 
ing the load behind. It will thus be seen that by the 
loss of an elephant an important expedition would be 
more liable to be brought to a disastrous conclusion 
than by the possible desertion of porters. In any 
case it would probably be found in the end that the 
elephant is both a much slower and a much more 
expensive means of transport than even the native 
porter. 

Id some possible future, African elephants may be 
need as regular transport animals. But before that 
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sionaries to come over and help them. The utter 
absurdity of such brilliant schemes will require no 
further proof than the remarks I have made upon the 
hopeless prospect of developing any trade in the 
interior for several generations to come. 

Still, apart from the commercial aspect of the 
subject, the transportation of goods is one which is 
of great interest to missionaries and travellers. The 
present system of porterage is clumsy, and expensive 
in the extreme, and every year it seems to get more 
so. 

The latest attempt to overcome the difficulty has 
shared the fate of all preceding efforts. I refer to 
the Belgian Elephant Expedition under Captain 
Carter, the disastrous ending of which we have 
noticed in the last chapter. It was thought that 
because Africa was the home of the elephant, it would 
therefore be admirably adapted for the work, and 
unaffected by climatic or other causes, just as the 
Indian elephant is in its own countiy. Many things, 
however, were left out of sight. India is a densely- 
peopled and settled place, and suitable food is both 
cheap and abundant, so that at every stage it is to be 
had in any desired quantity. In Africa the contrary 
is the case. It is most remarkably thinly peopled, 
and considerable stretches everywhere occur quite 
uninhabited. It is by no means settled ; and food is 
both very dear and very scarce. In passing, say, 
from Mpwapwa to Ugogo it would be quite im- 
possible to get proper quantities of food. For several 
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marcfaee, such aa in the MareDga-Mkhali, and the 
Mgunda-Mkhali, 110 suitable sustenance could be oh- 
tained, as these are both wretched deserts, and the 
torture the animals would endure from want of water 
would he exceedingly great. That these difficulties 
are not merely theoretical, has been amply proved by 
the fate which befell Carter's elephante. They all 
perished except one, wiicA never carried any load. 

It may be urged that African elephants roam over 
these very areas. This is true. Traditions are extant 
of their having been seen. But it must he remem- 
bered that the wild elephant has an immense advan- 
tage over its tamed brother, and lives under really 
<|ulte different conditions. 

There is also another aspect in which the affair 
may be viewed. Consider the position in which a 
caravan would be placed if one of the elephants form- 
ing it was to die. There would not only be the loss 
of a very valuable animal, but the caravan would be 
quite paralyzed, and unable to proceed without leav- 
ing the load behind. It will thus be seen that by the 
loss of an elephant an important expedition would he 
more liable to he brought to a disastrous conclusion 
than by the possible desertion of porters. In any 
case it would probably be found in the end that the 
elephant is both a much slower and a much more 
expensive means of transport tliau even the native 
porter. 

In some possible future, Afiican elephants may be 
used as regular transport animals. But before that 
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dream is realized there must be a larger and more 
settled population^ and fixed daily stations^ where 
plenty of proi)er food can be obtained. Till then, the 
attempt must be voted premature. 

But though so many efforts have hitherto failed, I 
do not think that the solution of the problem is quite 
hopeless. It seems to me that the country between 
Mpwapwa and Ugogo is eminently suited to the 
camel. In every respect that district agrees with 
the countries in the north of Africa, where the camel 
is such a boon in the pathless and waterless deserts. 
From the coast to Mpwapwa that . useful animal does 
not appear to thrive, for a variety of reasons not yet 
properly studied ; but through Ugogo — the most 
difficult and trying part — everything seems to favour 
the practicability of using it. I would recommend 
this scheme to the careful consideration of the London 
Missionary Society, as they are most interested at 
present in having cheaper and more rapid commu- 
nication with their stations on Tanganyika. It may 
share the fate of similar attempts, yet it is worth 
trying, and one or two animals would not be very 
expensive. 

A few words on the subject of roads, and I have 
done. The reader will already be able to draw his 
own conclusion from the above facts, as to the useful- 
ness o{ roads /rom a commercial point of view. 

Before a road can be of the slightest use commer- 
cially in East Central Africa, two questions have to 
be settled. First, what is there of value to bring 
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along the roads? And, second, what better means 
of transport is there than that of the native porter ? 
We have already concluded that there is nothing at 
present known worth bringing down, except ivory, 
which will soon be exhausted; and we have also 
clearly shown that no better means of transport 
has yet been found than the native porter. A road 
is of not the slightest value to a porter, as the ordinary 
native pathway serves all his purposes as effectually 
as any fine road that can be made. Clearly then, 
road-making for transport . purposes is premature in 
East Africa, and of no value from a business point of 
view. This has been forcibly illustrated in the case 
of the road from Dar-es-Salaam, through a part of 
Uzaramo. 

But though roads present no commercial prospects, 
philanthropists need not despair ; for there can be 
little doubt that though a road will never pay its 
promoters in cash, yet the influence which the forma- 
tion of it will exercise upon the natives, is productive 
of advantages by no means inconsiderable. The Dar- 
es-Salaam road is a capital instance in point. The 
beneficial social effects which the construction of it 
has had upon the neighbouring natives is very marked 
indeed. Dr. Kirk, who has recently visited it, has 
expressed himself greatly astonished at the revolution 
it has occasioned. It has produced greater peace and 
security, developed more steady and industrious habits, 
and otherwise given a distinct impetus to material 
advancement and helped on the work of civilization. 
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NOTE ON MR. J. THOMSON'S CENTRAL AFRICAN 

COLLECTION. 

Br J. G. Bakeb, F.R.S. 

The collection contains altogether nearly 200 species. AmonLrst 
the plants from an elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet are a certain 
number of characteristically Cape types. Amongst these are 
Dierama (Sparaxis) pendula, a common Cape plant long known 
in English gardens; Buphane toxicaria, the well-known 
** poison-bulb '' of Natal and the Transvaal, which was found 
also by Captain Cameron on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, and 
by Welwitsch in Angola ; Silene Burchellii, Clematis Thun- 
hergiif Hypoxia villosa and ohtusa, Berkheya Zeyheri^ Dom- 
heya Burgessia and Plectronia Gueinzii of Natal, Ascolepis 
capensisy ana Alepidea anatymhica. There are a considerable 
number of characteristically Cape genera, of which one or more 
species, not identical with those of the Cape, are found in 
Abyssinia or other regions of Central Africa. These are repre- 
sented in Mr. Thomson's collection by a Protea, probably con- 
specific with ahyssinica, a Pelargonium, two species of Selago, 
Mor'aa diversifoliay Felicia abyssinica and a second species, 
three species of Helichrysumj Lightfootia abyssinica, and a 
second species apparently new, two Gnidias, a Clicytia^ Rhus 
glaucescens, two Disas, and a new Gladiolus of the section 
Hehea, Of widely-spread temperate types we have Scahiosa 
Columbaria, a common British plant, a Cerastium, a Hyperi- 
cum, Solanum nigrum, a Lotus, and a Calamintha, Agauria 
salicifolia and Geranium simense, both of which Mr. Thomson 
has gathered, are common to the Camei'oons and the mountains 
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of Abyssinia and Madagascar. Caucalis melanantha is common 
to the mountains of Abyssinia and Madagascar, and Rumex, 
maderensis, which was also gathered by Speke and Grant, is a 
plant of the Atlantic Islands. The greater proportion of the 
collection from the lower levels consists of species of widely- 
spread tropical and subtemperate genera, some of which are 
confined to the old world, whilst others belt the whole globe in 
the warmer zones. To this class belong a new tree-fern of the 
genus Cjfathea (C. TAomsoni, Baker, MSS.), a new scapigeroua 
Ibrenia near T. Schweinfurthii, a new Tecoma (T. Nycusa, 
Oliver, in Hook's Icones, t. 1351), Margaretta rosea^ the only 
known species of a genus discovered by Colonel Grant, and 
named after Mrs. Grant, Euphorbia Grantii (Oliver), a carious 
broad-leaved species with very large hand-like glands to the 
involucre, Pavonia Schimperiana,Sk MimulopsiSySk Burmannia 
an Eriocaulon^ a Triumfetta, two Ochnas, a Crotalariay four 
Indigoferas^ a Tephrosia, a Sinithia, a Cassia, a Combretum, 
a very fine Loranthus, with broad leaves and tubular flowers 
densely clothed with yellow hairs, a Spermacoce, eleven Ver^ 
noniaSy three BuchneraSy five IpomcsaSy an Acalypha, three 
Ocymumsy and three species of Plectranthus, Universally 
diffused tropical species are represented in the collection by 
Dodonaa viscosa and Bidens pilosa. The specimens are de- 
posited in the herbarium of the Royal Gardens at Kew, and 
have nearly all been examined and determined by Professor 
Oliver. 
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REMARKS ON THE SHELLS FROM LAKES TAN- 
GANYIKA AND NYASSA AND OTHER LOCALITIES 
BETWEEN THE LATTER AND DAR-ES-SALAAM. 

By Edgab a. Smith, F.Z.S., British Museum. 

Thb collection of shells brought home by Mr. Thomson is one 
of the most remarkable additions to the conchological fauna of 
Central Africa that has ever been made. Our knowledge of 
the shells of Lake Tanganyika until quite recently was most 
scanty, only four species being known, which were brought to 
this country by Captain Speke some twenty years since. Mr. 
Edward Coode Hore, of the London Missionary Society's 
Tanganyika Mission, was the next to contribute to the list of 
remarkable forms of shells which are now known to inhabit 
the lake. 

From Mr. Thomson's observations respecting the geology of 
the district, he concludes that in the past Tanganyika has been 
an inland sea, whose waters have gradually freshened. This 
conclusion is quite borne out by the character of several of the 
shells, which have all the appearance of being modified marine 
forms. Of these I would call special attention to a species 
which I have designated lAmnotrochus ThotMoni (Thomson's 
lake-Trochus). Here is a shell which, on first beholding, I 
could scarcely believe to be an inhabitant of fresh water, for a 
more exact mimic of a marine Trochus could not be found. 
However, on close examination of the characters afforded by 
the aperture, the difference of the operculum and the non- 
nacreous interior, it is seen to belong to quite a distinct group. 

Another most wonderfully pseudo-marine species is what I 
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have named Symolopsis lacu^tris, on account of its great 
. imilarity to a marine genns called Syriwla; bnt, as in the 
previons instance, so here certain modifications are present 
which well distinguish the two forms, but it is easy to believe 
that they may have had a common progenitor. 

Other examples of marine-like species are Lithogl}fphus 
rufofilosxiSt L, neritinoideSf and Melania nousat the two first 
being new to science, and the latter one of Captain Speke's 
discoveries. Altogether thirty species are now known to inhabit 
the lake, of which seventeen are restricted to it, the remainder 
being chiefly nilotic forms. Of the species peculiar to it I 
must mention the Ti phobia ho ret, perhaps the most charming 
and remarkable of the 'immense family of molluscs called 
Melaniida:. This was the grandest of Mr. Hore's discoveries ; 
but the specimens he sent to this country lacked the operculum, 
an important feature in determining the classification of many 
shells. This want was however supplied in a specimen pre- 
sented to Mr. Thomson by Mr. Hore, and in another instance 
also, namely that of Neothauma tanganificense. 

The shells of Lake Nyassa are of a less strange character, and 
do not include a single genus which is not represented in other 
waters. Some of the twenty-seven known species, as mighl 
be expected, are apparently peculiar to it, and one of these 
(AmpuUaria gradata), obtained by Mr. Thomson, is not only 
specifically new to the lake, but also generically. 

Several very interesting land shells were collected by Mr. 
Thomson whilst on the march between Nyassa and the coast, 
and one of these is specially worthy of note, Tor in Bulimu* 
notahilis we have a snail quite distinct from any other pre- 
viously known from Africa. Another fine species {Achat in a 
Thomson i) is especially charming for its vivid zebroid mark- 
ings and the beautifully sculptured epidermis, presenting the 
appearance of a delicately woven fabric. 

In conclusion, I feel bound to bear testimony to the admir- 
able manner in which the specimens have been preserved by' 
Mr. Thomson, to whom the greatest praise is due in contri- 
buting such a fine addition to our knowledge of the concholo* 
gical fauna of East and Central Africa. 
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The following is a complete list ot* the shells of his collec- 
tion :* — 



1. Cjclophorus wahlbergi, Benson, 

2. Cyclostoma insulare, Pfeiffer — variety. 
t3- Helix nyassana, Smith. 

4. „ mozambicenftis, Pfeiffer — var. 

6. „ jenynsi, Pfeiffer. 
t6. Streptaxis gigas, Smith. 
17* ti mozambicensis, Smith. 

8. Ennea obesa. Gibbons. 

9. „ Jsevigata, JDohrn. 

10. Bulimus Braunsii, Martens. 
fll. „ notabilis. Smith. 
tl2. Achatina Thomsoni, Smith, 

13. „ Caillaudi, Pfeiffer. 

14. M rectistrigata, Smith. 
tl5 Subulina lenta, Smith. 
tl6 „ solidiascula, Smith. 
$17. Limnotrochus Thomsoni, Smith. 

18. Lithoglyphns zonatas, Woodward. 
tl9. „ neritinoides, Smith. 

t20. ,, mfofilosus, Smith, 

J21. Syrnolopsis lacustris, Smith. 
t22. Ampullaria gradata, Smith. 

23. Lanistes purpureus, Jonas. 

24. „ affinis, Smith. 

25. ,, sp. junior. 

26. Melania tuberculata, MiiUer. 
t27. „ tanganyicensis, Smith. 

28. „ nassa. Woodward. 
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* A detailed account, with descriptions and coloured figures, is 
now in the press, and will be published in the " Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society," 1881. 

** This abbreviation signifies between Lake Nyassa and tliu 
East Coast. 

t Species marked with a dagger are new to science. 

X These are new both generically and specifically. 
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29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
t4t). 
t47. 
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Tiphobia Horei, Smith. 
Neothauma tanganjicense, Smith, 
Paludina capillata, Frauenfeld. 

„ Robertson!, Frauenfeld, 
Paludomus ferruginea, Lea, 
PlaDorbis sudanicus, Martens, 
Segmentina (Planorbula) Alexandrina, 

JEhrenherg — var. tanganyioensis 
Limnsea natalensis, Krams. 
Pbysa sp. junior. 

Cyrena (Corbicula) radiata, Parreyss — ^var. P 
Pleiodon Spekei, Woodward, 
Matela exotica, Latnarck, 
Spatha tanganyicensis. Smith. 
Unio niloticus, Cailland. 

Burtoni, Woodward. 

nyassaensis, Lea — var. 

tanganjicensis. Smith. 

Thomsoni, Smith, 

Ilorei, Smith, 
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t Species marked with a dagger are new to science. 



APPENDIX III. 

NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OP EAST CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

Though many travellers have now penetrated East Central 
Africa, and laid bare its chief geographical facts, no attempt 
as yet has been made to throw any accurate or reliable light 
upon its geological formation. My original inducement for 
joining the Society's Expedition was the hope that I might 
do some good work in that direction. The science of geology 
had always been my special hobby, and I had studied the 
subject with some degree of success under one of its most 
efficient and enthusiastic professors — Geikie, at the University 
of Edinburgh. Fresh from the fire of his influence, and full 
of the sanguine hopefulness of youth, I thought that here was 
a grand field in which to apply my newly acquired know- 
ledge, and in which to test theory by independent practical 
experience. 

Many things, however, conspired to prevent the full carrying 
out of my cherished wishes. The leader of the expedition died. 
The gigantic task of leading a large caitivan fell to my lot, and 
the more immediate geographical objects of the expedition had 
to be attended to. In the spare moments thus left to me I 
could give only the most cursory and imperfect attention to 
the geological researches which I had marked out for myself. 
It was impossible while on the march to leave the path to 
examine this rock or that section ; and after the day's toil 
there was little time left me to follow out my favourite study. 
Other difficulties also came in the way. The vegetation was 
commonly of such a nature as to leave few rocks exposed ; and 
in the glens and ravines, where sections were most to be ex- 
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pected, plant life was more than usoally abundant, and defied 
the prying eye. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the traveller with 
a fair notion of the subject cannot fail to obtain glimpses into 
the geological structure of the country over which he is 
passing sufficient to warrant him in drawing some general 
conclusions. From such passing insight then as I obtained 
during my journey in the Lake Region, I have had the bold- 
ness to draw out a geological map and diagram of that country. 
Of course I simply send them forth as a foreshadowing of 
the principal geological features, and not as reliable guides in 
matters of detail, my argument being that outlines even though 
hazy and indistinct are better than an utter blank. 

Without further apology, I will now say a few words about 
the different rocks and formations observed. 

Proceeding from the coast inland, the firet thing we are 
called upon to notice is the Coast Tertiary Deposits. These 
consist of — (1) Brick-red Sands or Clays, or mixtures of both 
in variable proportions ; (2) Coral Rocks or fragments of the 
same ; and (3) Sandstones with numerous shells. 

The first extend over the length and breadth of the low- 
lying country which borders the kingdom of Zanzibar, between 
the base of the Plateau and the Indian Ocean. They have been 
derived from the metamorphic rocks of the coast mountains. 
These are rich in minerals containing much iron — hence the 
red colour. These sands and clays are of importance principally 
as forming the deposit from which is extracted the valuable 
semi-fossil gum named copal, which has already been alluded 
to as one of the principal articles of trade from the East 
Coast. Some climatic change would appear to have come over 
the country since the copal was buried in the ground, as the 
tree which produces the gum is now practically extinct, being 
rarely seen, and almost never in clumps. It seems to have been 
a sea-loving plant, as no specimen of the gum has yet been found 
in the interior. 

The coral rock is not found any distance inland. It only 
occupies a very narrow strip along the coast. This doubtless 
arises from the fact that the conditions of growth could not be 
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attained except at some distance from the shore, where water, un- 
contaminated by the alluvium from the land, would permit of the 
coral animal living vigorously to build up its wondrous structure. 

The sandstone is found at but few places on the Coast, and 
that to a very small extent. It is seen on the shores of the 
island of Zanzibar, near the entrance to Dar-es-Salaam harbour, 
and at Pangani. At both places it is used as building material. 

These three deposits appear to belong to the later part of 
the Tertiary period, though their exact position cannot be pro- 
perly fixed. They have, however, existed long enough to be 
raised to a height of between 100 and 200 feet by the gradual 
upheaval of the continent ; an upheaval which has been marked 
by two pauses, forming as many raised beaches, which I have 
already described. The red sands have been sufficiently long 
above water to allow of the lengthened existence of gum 
copal tree forests, and their almost complete extinction ; though 
it must be remembered that of the numerous insects found 
imprisoned in the fossil gum, none are at present extinct. 

As we near the base of the Interior Plateau, we come upon 
a class of rocks of a completely different character from those 
we have just described, and cut off from them by a wide gap in 
the geological series. These are Red Calciferous Sandstones, 
shales, pebbled beds, occasional limestone strata, and even coal- 
deposits. They stretch from near the Equator to south of the 
Rovuma, and probably even to the Cape, in a narrow but un- 
broken line. From the comparative absence of fossils it becomes 
somewhat difficult to fix their geological age ; but sufficient 
evidence has been found to warrant them being placed if not in 
the carboniferous period, at least in immediate proximity to it. 
At XJmba, in Usambara, I found one bed of limestone, with 
numerous fossils of characteristic carboniferous types ; and 
another between the coast mountains and Simbaweni. Thorn- 
ton found calamites near Mombas, and expresses his belief that 
the rocks were identical with those found on the Zambesi. On 
the Rovuma, coal has been discovered by Livingstone, in exactly 
similar conditions to the Zambesi coal. With these facts before 
us, we need hardly hesitate in ascribing these rocks to the car- 
boniferous system. 
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The general strike of these sandstones is N. and S., parallel 
with the coast mountains ; and the dip to the east The dip Ia 
very variable, extending from a few degrees to 90°, though as 
a rule the amount is small. Where it is great, as in some 
parts of Khutu and the Bufiji valley, it has been produced by 
the intrusion of basalts, which have tilted the beds. This 
eruption in Khutu appears to have occurred during carboni- 
ferous times, as we find rocks of the same period lying uncon- 
formably upon the tilted beds. 

Near Behobeho we find evidence of contemporaneous volcanic 
outbursts, forming intercalated beds of lava, as we have noticed 
already in describing the peculiar structure of Mount Johnston, 
near Behobeho. 

The carboniferous rocks of East Central Africa in no case 
rise above 1000 feet, and everything seems to point to the 
fact that the continent has retained almost exactly the same 
outline from a period anterior to the carboniferous. 

Wc have now reached the base of the Plateau of Inner 
Africa, and here we meet with another abrupt change in the 
rocks coincident with a sudden alteration of the surface features. 
From the comparatively low-lying coast country to the Plateau 
and mountains, we pass also from the sandstones, shales, and 
limestones of carboniferous age, to an immense series of Meta- 
morphic Rocks, of an era greatly more ancient, but of uncertain 
geological position. The mountains, which are simply the 
much-cut-up escarpment of the Plateau, consist of schists 
(which at some places are micaceous, and at others homblendic) 
and gneiss — though occasionally the rocks are slightly less 
changed, and are clay-slates or greywacke. The strike is in 
the direction of the length of the continent, but the dip is 
extremely variable and indefinite. In the Mukondokwa valley, 
between Bagamoyo and Mpwapwa, where the rocks have been 
but slightly metamorphosed, I discovered some fossiliferous beds 
which will yet, in all probability, throw a considerable amount 
of light upon the age of these rocks. Such specimens as I 
myself picked up were in too bad preservation to allow of 
their determination, and at that time I was too anxious to 
reach the coast to delay my march, for the purposes of more 
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careful search — a fact which has ever since been a matter of 
regret to me. 

The occurrence of schists and gneissic rocks along the edge 
of the Plateau, and rising to an altitude higher than its 
general level, seems to have been due to the existence of a 
line of weakness. This would allow the rocks in its immediate 
neighbourhood to fold up during the upheaval (caused by the 
secular loss of heat, and consequent contraction and crumpling 
of the earth*s surface) which raised Africa above the ocean, and 
which by the intense pressure turned the main mass of the 
continent into granite. 

These metamorphic rocks are usually found in mountain 
masses and ranges, formed, doubtless to a considerable extent by 
the folding of the rocks, but more particularly by denudation. 

Afler passing these mountains we reach the Granitic District, 
distinguished by its surface features of great monotonous plains 
or rolling ridges and valleys, forming good grazing -ground 
during the wet season, but burnt up deserts in the dry. In 
Uhehe and Ubena the soil is red and clayey, while between 
Mpwapwa and Unyanyembe, sands or grey clay predominate, 
varying in fact according to the ingredients of the granite. In 
many places the granite has become decomposed to great depths, 
forming thick accumulations of clay, while the surface is strewed 
over with immense blocks, which being less decomposable or 
more compact, have resisted the weather, and now appear lying 
about in chaotic confusion, as if thrown up by some great 
convulsion. They appear in all sorts of fantastic shapes and 
positions, in huge monoliths, rounded blocks, or as rocking 
stones. 

In many places there is evidence of various eruptions of 
igneous matter through the granite, and of a vastly later date. 
These eruptions appear to have occurred in a lineal direction . 
I observed cases in Ubena and Uhehe, and also in Ugogo. At 
the head of Lake Njassa we find an immense development 
of volcanic rocks. They occur on the Zambesi, and in different 
parts of Natal and the Cape. To the north there is the volcanic 
region of Kilimanjaro, and probably Kenia, while Abyssinia 
presents another instance of similar outbursts. Putting these 
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facts together, there seems to be ample evidence to show that at 
some former time a great line of volcanic action extended from 
the Cape by Nyassa, Ugogo, Kilimanjaro, to Abyssinia, keeping 
parallel and near to the ocean. 

If we now continue on onr way to Lake Nyassa, we will 
find that aftor crossing the rolling country of Ubena, we 
suddenly reach the base of what appears to be a rang^ of 
mountains rising from 2000 to 3000 feet above Ubena. A 
large stream, called the Mbangala, skirts the bottom, the 
channel of which exhibits what appears to be a broad dyke of 
Greenstone running parallel with the mountains. On the 
Ubena side of this dyke the rocks are granitic ; on the Nyasiia 
side they are Clay-Slates with occasional appearances of fel- 
spathic rocks. The occurrence of the dyke, the sudden altera- 
tion of level, and the change in the geological formation, 
strongly point to the existence of a fault. 

The mountains, moreover, prove to be the edge of a higher 
tract of land, which I have called the Upper Plateau of Central 
Africa, and which consists of metamorphic rocks but slightly 
altered, though schists and gneiss frequently occur. To the 
north of Nyassa clay-slates predominate, preserving as a rule 
their original horizontal bedding. The scenery in the region 
of the clay-slates is characterized by rounded grassy mountains, 
with smooth precipitous sides, rarely cut or carved into any 
irregularities, and quite treeless. The very deep and narrow 
valleys or gorges trend in all directions, the rocks having 
neither dip nor strike to direct the denudation. 

I can offer no theory as to the exact relationship of the 
clay-slates to the granites. There may be two opinions — either 
that they are of the same age, or that the clay-slates are of a 
very much later date, and deposited upon the granites. I am 
inclined ta adopt the latter supposition. 

We have now arrived within twenty miles of Nyassa; and 
round this great lake we find a most extraordinary series of 
volcanic porphyrites, tuffs, and agglomerates, forming mountain 
masses 4000 to 5000 feet high. Though presenting this enor- 
mous thickness, they appear to extend over a very limited area 
round the north end of the lake ; which would seem to suggest 
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the notion that these lava and tuff heds are the product of one 
ho^e crater, which did not helch forth its lava contents in 
sufficient volume to flow over any wide area, hut simply hy 
continuous small streams and accumulations of ashes and 
erupted fragments gradually raised this enormous thickness. 

The date of this eruption I have no doubt belongs to the 
later Carboniferous or Permian times, which appear to have been 
characterized over the whole globe by great volcanic activity. I 
have already described, in Chapter VII., Vol. I., the occurrence 
of beautifully preserved volcanic cones or craters in the country 
of Makula, and spoken of their probably belonging to a much 
later geological era ; I need not therefore repeat what I have 
there said. 

A few words will suffice to indicate the nature of the rocks 
between Nyassa and Tanganyika. On leaving the low-lying 
countiy of Makula, we pass from the volcanic rocks to the 
Clay-Slates, and thence to Schists and Gneissic rocks of a vari- 
able character, which extend to near Lake Tanganyika, and 
away north through Fipa and around Lake Leopold. Here 
and there granites are intruded, though not in mass. The 
exact relationship of the different rocks to each other could not 
be ascertained in our hasty examination. 

Immediately round the south end of Tanganyika we once 
more return to sandstones, which resemble the calciferous series 
of the coast in their principal lithological characters, though 
differing from the latter in being slightly metamorphosed into 
a species of quartzite. In colour they are reddish and varie- 
gated. The stratification is horizontal, but the beds are very 
much jointed and broken. Where facing the lake, they either 
present a perfect precipice, or, as is more often the case, there 
is a steep and rugged talus of boulders and rubbish at the 
base surmounted by a cliff. 

These sandstones form, as it were, a socket in which the 
lake is set. They come to a very abrupt termination on the 
western side at the river Lofu, where the level of the Plateau 
suddenly descends from between 5000 and 6000 feet on the 
southern side of the river, to a few hundred feet above the level 
of the lake on the northern side. Coincident with this fall in 
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altitade we find a change in the rock formation. The sand- 
stones give place to felspathic rocks, and by the manner in 
which the sandstones are smashed and tilted along the line 
of contact, it is very clear that there has been either a great 
fault formed here, or the felspathic rocks have been forced to 
the surface. 

An examination of the district points to the probability of 
the latter conclusion being correct. A great mass or boss of rock, 
extending 7° 8' lat. to 8° W, has evidently risen up through 
the crust of the earth. It is found on both sides of the lake, 
as indicated on the map, which would show that it had been 
intruded previous to the formation of the present Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and subsequently fractured into two halves. 

The alteration of the sandstones at the south end of the 
lake into quartzites is probably due to the convulsion which 
originated the felspathic boss. 

North of Mpala, on the western side of the lake we again 
come upon another area of Sandstones, which, however, differ 
from those we have mentioned in being unmetamorphosed. 
They consist of exceedingly friable sandstones of a deep red 
hue with pebbled beds. On the eastern side of the lake, and 
on the Lukuga, shales are common. As a rule these beds 
present little evidence of ever having been much disturbed. 
At some places on the eastern side, however, they have been 
considerably curved and bent. I have not seen in limestone 
beds any fossils by which the position of these rocks might be 
approximately determined. They occupy a very wide area — 
covering the greater part of Kawendi, Uvinza, Ujiji, Uguha, 
Urua, and probably almost the whole valley of the Congo, 
extending round by Lake Moero and Itawa to Ulungu. In 
Urua I found them lying upon granite, which is exposed in 
many places by the washing away of the sandstones. 

It has been suggested by a distinguished geologist, that they 
have probably been deposited along a river valley. I do not 
think that such a theory meets the circumstances of the case. 
In my opinion, they have been formed in a great inland sea» 
which must have included the entire Congo region, from 
Tanganyika to the western coast mountains. Probably this 
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great basin had been a hollow in the bed of the sea, which 
remained as a great salt lake on the upheaval of the continent. 
That it was originally salt seems to be shown by the fact that 
many of the shells of Lake Tanganyika (which would be a part 
of this great lake), are of a markedly marine type. For 
evidence of this I would refer the reader to Mr. Smith's notes 
on my collection of shells. 

The disappearance of this saline basin is no doubt due either 
to the cutting of a channel through the western coast barriers 
by some liver such as the Congo, or the more speedy method 
of a great fracture, as in the case of the Zambesi. 

Lake Nyassa seems to have had no connexion with this 
great lake, as it presents a conchological fauna quite distinct 
from that of Tanganyika. I think, however, it will be found 
that Lakes Moero and Bangweolo will on investigation show 
some affinity in their watery inhabitants. Apart from this 
supposed lake, however, the basin of Tanganyika clearly has 
had a secondary origin, by the formation of a great fault or 
narrow depression of g^at though unknown depth. 

These questions of course require to be approached with 
caution in the present meagre state of our knowledge. I 
throw them out more as hints to direct future investigation. 
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ALTITUDES IN EAST CENTRAL AFRICA BETWEEN 
PONGWE AND MAKALUMBI. FROM 317 OBSER- 
VATIONS TAKEN DURING THE EAST AFRICAN 
EXPEDITION. 

Bj Joseph Thomson, and computed by Lieut. Suoden, R.N. 
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The followiDg heights have been computed by Bbonault'h 
Tables, and are above the sea-level : — 
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using the 
2nd Kew 
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* The mean of observation* by the Mountain Thermometer* having been given, in computing tlie 
heights, the mean of the Errors were uied. 
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%• For index of ii 
Akilond* village, ii. 120. 

BiaiMOTO, entry into, ii, 267. 

Behobeho villnEe. ■. 132, liA; 
death of Jonneton at, 119, 

Belgian IntematiooKl AgscM^intion, 
miatakes of, i. 39; stution at 
Karema, ii, 181 ; third ex- 
pedition. 240; an aeent of, 
2l!4; its plans and failures, 
275; elephant eipedilion, 

Jlcrberab, visit to, i, 6; descrip- 
tion of, 7 ; a fair at, 7, 

Butaniual Dotes on Uaflmbara, i. 
46, 62, 55 ; on Dar-ea- Salaam, 
76; on Behobeho, 14-1; on 
Vkhutu. l&l; nn Mabenge, 
189 ; on the Plateau, 207, 
209; on Ubena. 226, 2d»; 
on Nyika. 283, 316; on 
Uguha. ii.54. 

Brothers, making, i. 158 ; cere- 
mony described, 243. 

Burton, referred to, i. 15, 135, 
15tt, 167. 229, ii. 62. 



Camerok, referred to, ii. 28, 57, 
64,70,260,280,283. 

Chamber^ riier, head waters of, 
i. 299; riversflowingto,314. 



« Table of Contenta. 



Chineambo mountains, i. 293 ; 
importance of the, 313, 314. 

Chuma, his character, attain- 
ments, 4e., i. 31, 

Coal in Central Africa, ii.283. 

Copper, sources of, in Central 
Africa, ii, 283, 



Dab-es-Salaam. approach to, i. 
71; its inhabitants, 72; its 
history, 73 ; its surround in )rs, 
75 1 natursJ bixtory, note* 
on, 77; departure from, 86. 

Debaize, the Abb^, story of bis 
eipedition. ii. 92—97. 

Donkeys, in caravans, i. 120 ; use 
ol^ to be avoided by traveller* 
in Africa. 122. 






i. 167. 



Expedition, the East Central 
African, its origin, i. 1 ; ob- 
jects, 3 i preparations, 34, 
64; departure from Zanzibar, 
68; equipment, 81; "cha- 

Fiti-tDF.'' ;n A9 
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INDEX. 



Geological notes on Uzaramo, i. 
76, 94, 134; on Mount 
Johnston, 148 ; on Uklmtu, 
166, 167; on Ubena, 227; 
on upper plateau of Lake 
region, 263 ; on Makula's, 
276 ; between Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, 316 ; on south 
end of Tanganyika, ii. 2, 
23 ; on Marungu, 42 ; on the 
Lukuga, 67, 107 ; on the 
eastern shore of Tanganyika, 
83, 84, 195, 196 ; review of 
the geology of Central 
Africa — Appendix, 

Gongwe village, importance of, ii. 
231. 

Gum copal, trade in,i. 141 ; ii.284. 



Hemasasa village, i. 64. 
Hendei, village, i. 66. 



Indwe settlement, ii. 11; the 
Arabs of, 12, 18; prepara- 
tions for camping the men at, 
16 ; trade of, 16 ; departure 
from, 19 ; return to, 201. 

Igonda town, ii. 246. 

llimba, valley of the, ii. 216 ; 
village of, 216. 

Inyamwanga, country of, i, 293, 
299, 316; journey through, 
293—302 ; a colony from, ii. 
216. 

Iron, in Central Africa, mistakes 
of travellers about, ii. 281 ; 
source of native, i. 303, ii. 
282. 

Itawa, country of, ii. 23, 29, 30 ; 
journey through, 23 — 31. 

Ivory trade, decline of, ii. 17; 
coming collapse of, 286. 



JoTO village, i. 177; curiosity 



and cnnnmg of the inhabi- 
tants, 177. 
Jumbal river, L 266, 273, 276, 
279, 281. 



Kabooa island, now occupied by 
robbers, ii. 176; countrj 
north of, 83. 

Kaca, river, ii. 107. 

Kapampa village, hospitality of 
the natives, ii. 31. 

Karema station described, ii. 181 ; 
unfortunate situation of, 182 ; 
explanation of the mistake, 
186 ; the gentlemen in charge 
of, 187 ; an interesting party 
at, 189. 

Karindo bay, ii. 197. 

Katenga, island of, ii. 171. 

Kawa river, ii. 214, 216. 

Kichanja hills, ii. 107. 

Kidokwe village, i. 102 ; curious 
ceremony near, 102. 

Kifinga hills, ii. 107. 

Kikonga village, i. 100 ; the houses 
described, 100; the people, 
101. 

Kilambo river, ii. 212 ; valley o^ 
216. 

Kilongwi, one of Burton's camp- 
ing places, i. 168. 

Kimkumbi, i. 124 ; appearance of 
the Rufiji near, 126. 

Kingani river, ii. 267. 

Kiringosis, duties and privileges 
of, i. 84. 

Kisa stream, ii. 224. 

Ki-swahili language, nature and 
importance of, i. 29. 

Kokotoni, country between Zan- 
zibar and, i. 42. 

Konde mountains non-existent as 
a range, i. 261. 

Knngwe mountains, ii. 176. 

Kwaxisa, town of, ii 132 ; alarm- 
ing experiences at, 132 — 140: 
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scoundrelly character of na- 
tives, 139. 
Kwamakumba village, i. 48. 
Kwamanda village in Marungu, 

ii. 42 ; curious hill near, 42 ; 

handiwork of the natives, 43. 
Kwamanda village in Fipa, ii. 

229; legend in connexion 

with. 230. 
Kwamgoya, town of, ii. 141 ; our 

troubles at, 141 — 144. 
Kwa Muinyi Mtwanna, town of, 

ii. 200. 
Kwibala, ii. 246, 248 ; a historical 

house in, 249. 



Leopold lake, streams flowing 
to, i. 314 ; visit to, ii. 223 ; 
first view of, 225 ; description 
of, 226 ; curious problem pre- 
sented by, 227 ; uncertainty 
of native names, 228. 

Litungirwa village, native art at, 
i. 219. 

Livingstone referred to, ii. 1, 46, 
63, 86, 249, 271, 273, 280. 

Livingstonia Mission — a real cen- 
tre of civilization, ii. 277. 

Liwali village, i. 98. 

Loandwa stream, i. 197. 

Lafu river, ii. 11, 203. 

Lafuku river, ii. 47. 

Lonzua liver, i. 310. 

Lualaba, high temperature in its 
basin, ii. 122. 

Lufira river, i. 266. 

Lugumbu river, ii. 69, 167. 

Luguvu river, ii. 177. 

Luhanda village, ii. 52. 

Luipa river, i. 197. 

Luisi river, ii. 132, 154. 

Lukuga, exploration of, resolved 
upon, ii. 6 ; first sight of, 54; 
description of, 56 ; verifica- 
tion of Stanley's prophecy 
about, 57 ; native account oi^ 



58; Burton's and Living- 
stones inquiries, 63 ; Came- 
ron's exploration of, 64; 
Stanley's, 65 ; Here's dis- 
covery, 66 ; tbree questions 
considered, 66 ; Stanley's 
theory, 67 ; Hore's theory, 
68; suggested solution of 
the problem, 68; efi*ects of 
first outburst, 75 ; rapid de- 
crease of its volume, 103 ; 
following the course of, 107, 
&c. ; description of beyond 
Akilonda, 120. 
Lukuvira river, i. 281, 282, 313. 



Madanga village, i. 45. 

Magila, Universities' Mission at, 
i. 48 ; scenery around, i, 49. 

Mahenge, rencontre with war 
party of, i. 155 ; ravages of, 
168 ; country of, 176, 187 ; 
characteristics of, 177, 189 ; 
reception by, 180 ; history of, 
188; native products, 189; 
dress of, 189 ; customs, 190 ; 
method of obtaining salt, 
193. 

Makalumbi town described, ii. 
108; its people, 109; hair- 
dressing in, 110; native 
fashions, 112. 

Makapufi town, ii. 217; appear- 
ance of, 218 ; court etiquette 
in, 221. 

Makasenga town, ii. 123; pro- 
voking delays at, 126 ; native 
art at, 128. 

Makaunga town, ii. 129, 161; 
rudeness of the natives, 129. 

Makihuyu, town of, ii. 130, 156 ; 
curious hills at, 130. 

Makiyombo town, ii. 144; troa- 
bles and dangers at, 1 14 
151. 

Makuia, i. 266, 313, 315; an 
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Arcadia, 267; the people, 

270, 272 ; sanitation in. 271. 
Mambwe, district of, i. 302, 304 ; 

people of, 302. 
Manda villR^e, ii. 55. 
Marenga Mkhali, desert of, ii. 262. 
Marungu, country of, ii. 31, &c. 

mountain scenery of, 32, &c. 

journey through, 31 — 46 

people of, 34 ; excitability of 

the, 36. 
Mbangala river, i. 246. 
Mgunda village, i. 167; natives 

of, 168 ; Bcenery about, 168. 
Mgunda Mkhali, desert of, ii. 

260. 
Missions in Central Africa : Ma- 

gila, i. 48; Mtowa, ii. 60, 

102; Ujiji, 86, 97, 278; 

the true missionary, 86 ; 

Mpwapwa,262; Livingstonia, 

277. 
Mkafii river, ii. 224, 225, 229, 

230. 
Mkamba district and village, i. 

104 ; harvest at, 105 ; a 

native fet<? at, 106 ; hippo 

hunting at, 110; husking 

rice at, 113. 
Mkhata plain, ii. 265. 
Mkilewesi village, ii. 107. 
Mkomokero town, i. 180. 
Mkubwasanya town, i. 225. 
Mkulima - hatanibula (Mount 

Johnston), i. 148. 
Mlima Arabs, distinction between, 

and pure Arabs, i. 92. 
Mmasoka village, i. 279. 
Mmatanga village, i. 197. 
Mount Johnston, i. 148. 
Mpala village, ii. 46; Living- 
stone's visit to, 46. 
Mpimbwe, Cape, ii. 195. 
Msamba island, ii. 197. 
Msangapwani, i. 116. 
Msegwe stream, charming scenery 

on, i. 164. 



I 



Msendasi river, i. 168 ; valley of, 
172. 

Mshehazi harbour, ii. 79. 

Mswilo town, in Inyamwanga, i. 
294. 297, 314; in Ulungu, 
306. 

Mtandala village, i. 252, 253. 

Mtemere village, i. 128. 

Mtengululu district, ii. 215. 

Mtowa village, ii. 69 ; history of 
its mission, 60; its mission- 
aries, 102. 168, 278. 

Mua village, i. 154. 

Mukondokwa river, ii. 263. 

Muluchuchu village, i. 303 ; 
country about, 303. 

Munboya mountains, i. 287. 

Mwhanna village, i. 214; de- 
scription of houses at, 214. 

Mwisika village, grand scenery at, 
i. 282. 

Mzinga river, i. 93, 119. 



Natural history notes : on 
Usambara, i. 44; Uzaramo, 
77, 120; on Ukhutu, 172; 
on Uhehe. 215; on Ubena, 
239 ; on Nyika, 292. 

Negro, improvability of the, i. 
140. 

Nyassa, view of, from the Plateau, 
i. 250; reached, 259; be- 
tween, and Tanganyika, 260 
—312. 

Nyemba river, ii. 121. 

Nyika, a great bee resort, i. 287 ; 
general aspect of, 292, 316; 
journey through, 284—293. 



Outfit, common mistakes ip, i. 
38. 



Pakachewa village, i. 194. 
Paliogoalina village, i. 193. 
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Paroalila village, i. 284. 
Pambet^ village, ii. 1 ; scenery 

around, 2; desertion of, 211. 
Pamlilo town, ii. 23; reception 

at, 25; Cameron's reference 

to, 28. 
Pangalala village, i. 178. 
Pangani town, i. 43 ; slave traffic 

at, ii. 273. 
Paparua village, i. 255 ; striking 

scenery at, 255. 
Pedete village, i. 193 ; manufac- 
ture of salt at, 193. 
Plateau of Inner Africa, i. 199, 

238, &c. 
Plateau, Upper, of Lake Region, 

i. 253. 
Pokirambo, i. 276; volcanic 

mountains at, 277. 
Polnngu island, ii. 197. 
Pongwe village, its inhabitants, 

i. 91. 
Porters, the Zanzibar, character 

of, i. 95, 115, 201, 208, 223, 

280 ; ii. 20, 204. 
Prickly heat, the, i. 63. 
Pupanganda village, i. 260; the 

inhabitants and their occu- 
pations, 261. 



RiTiONiNO of caravans, i. 294. 
Hoads in East Central Africa, of 

no value commercially, ii. 

290; social advantages of, 

291. 
Ruaha river, description of, i. 

174; tributaries of, 212, 214, 

246, 248. 
Ruanda town, ii. 59. 
Rubber, trade in, i. 140 ; ii. 284. 
Rufiji river, i. 119, 124, <S:;c. 
Rufuta mountains, i. 168. 
Runangwa river, ii. 31. 

Seasoning fever, &c., i. 63. 
VOL. II. 



Setche village, ii. 10. 

Simba'A town, ii. 233, 237 ; white 
men met at, 234. 

Simbaweni town, ii. 266. 

Slave trade, glimpses of, ii. 8, 73; 
Livingstone's exposure of, 
271 ; the Sultan's prohibition 
of, 272; decline of on the 
coast, 272; still continued 
in the Arab settlements, 273 ; 
main lines of traffic in the 
interior, 274. 

Sombe's town, i. 304, 314, 315 ; 
immorality of the people, 
305. 

Stanley referred to, ii. 57, 65, 67, 
249, 280. 

Stores, selection of, i. 35. 

Sumbi settlement, ii. 21. 

Susi, later history of, i. 33. 



Tabobah town, ii. 255. 

Tanganyika, first sight of, i. 307 ; 
description of south end, 308 ; 
description of western shore, 
ii. 30, 32 ; conclusions about, 
ii. 6 ; evidences of its rise and 
fall, 22 ; its outlet, ii. 54, 63, 
&c. ; Livingstone's visit to, 
■ ii. 1, 46,^ 63 ; Burton's, 62 ; 
Cameron's, 64; Stanley's, 65; 
Stanley's theory about, 67; 
Principal rivers falling into, 
70; general conclusions re- 
garding, 68, 70 ; description 
of eastern shore, 83; sug- 
gested origin of, 84 ; storms 
on 81, 98, 178. 

Tchansa mountains, ii. 43, 46. 

Tembwe village, narrow escape at, 
ii.48. 

Tippu Tib, ii. 73. 

Trade in East Central Africa, i. 
140, 163; prospect of, ii. 279; 
misleading reports of travel- 
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lers, 279 ; my conclasions as 
to, 281—286. « 

Transport in East Central Africa, 
diFcussion of the question, ii. 
287; failure of all attempts 
with animalfiy 287 ; railways, 
287; elephants, 288, 289; 
possible use of the camel be- 
tween Mpwapwa and Ugogo, 
290. 






Ubeni, district of, i. 226, Ac; the 
natives of, described, 246. 

Ucbungwe mountains, i. 198. 

Ugogo, country of, ii. 260, 262. 

Uguha, country of, ii. 46 ; people 
of, descrited, 46; journey 
through, 46—62. 

Uhehe, country of, i. 212, 215; 
the people described, 217, 
229, 234; journey through, 
212—246. 

Uhenge, village of, i. 229, 241, 

XJjiji, its mission station, ii. 86; 
a walk through, ii. 88 ; ap- 
pearance of its, 89; the 
market, 90; business in, 91 ; 
the people of, 91. 

XJlungn, country of, i. 304, 317, 
ii. 212 ; the people of, i. 317, 
319, ii. 213. 

Unyamwesi, conntry of, ii. 243 ; 
people of, 243. 

Unyanyembe, ii. 267, 268. 

Uranga river, i. 180 ; description 
of, 181. 

Urua, country of, ii. 119, &c. ; 
description of, 162; people 
of, 161 ; journey through, ii. 
119—168. 

IJsagara mountains, ii. 263. 

Usarabara, i. 61 ; forest scenery 
of, 62, 66, 69, 61 ; incidents 
of our trip to, 41—61. 
Uzaramo, country of, i. 132 ; ex- 



port trade of, 140; people 
of, 101, 136, &c ; journey 
through, 70—143. 



ViLADZi river, i. 165, 167. 



Wabbna, the, i. 246. 

Wafipa, the, threatening visit 
from, ii. 201 ; characteristics 
of, 216, 221 ; customs of, 
222. 

Waguha, the, described, ii. 46. 

Wahehe, the, i. 217 ; history of, 
229 ; characteristics of, 234 

Wain Wright, Jacob, later history 
of, i. 34. 

Waitawa, the characteristics and 
customs of, ii. 23. 

Waiiji, the, ii. 91. 

Wakhutu, the, i. 169 ; their de- 
graded condition, and its ex- 
planation, 160 ; climatic dis- 
advantages of, 163 ; possible 
trade of, 163 ; houses of, 
170. 

Wakukwe, the, i. 281, 313. 

Walugulu, the, i. 169. 

Walungn, history of the, i. 317 ; 
condition and character of the, 
318 ; customs, 319 ; ii. 213. 

Wamahala, the, i. 169. 

Wanangia village, ii. 62; hot 
spring near, 62. 

Wanena, the, miserable speci- 
mens of humanity, i. 249. 

Wangwila, the, i. 170. 

Wanyanwesi, character of the, ii. 
243. 

Wanyika, the, i. 283, 284 ; cha- 
racteristics of, 286, 292, 316. 

Wapangwa, the squinting tribe, 
i. 247. 

Warua, exciting experiences 
among the, ii. chap, iii.; 
I character of the, 161. 
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Waswahili, the, i. 91 ; ii. 269. 

Wazaramo, the, i. 101, <&c., 135 ; 
recent changes in character 
and condition of, 135 — 140. 



Zanzibar, arrival at, i. 10; the 
consulate, 11; scenery about, 



12 ; society in, 13 ; the cli- 
mate, 15 ; sanitary improve- 
ments, 17 ; characteristic 
sights, 17 ; variety of races 
in, 19; reception by the 
Sultan, 21 ; celebrities met 
at, 24 ; recreations in, 26 ; 
the Sultan of, 27. 



THE END. 
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Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Cjoldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat^s Eve of St. Agnes. 



Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May (^een. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



*' Such works are a i^orioos beatification for a poet."— ^/Ar/uMfM. 

Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 
Revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6j. 

Cobbett {William), A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown 8vo, 251. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl (The) : A Novel of Fashionable 

Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, dr. 
Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or^ Nothing New ufider the 

Son. By Charles J. Stone, Barrister-at-law, and late Advocate, 

High Courts, Bombay. 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, i\s, 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, 65. See Blackaiore. 

Cruise of H,M,S, " Challenger'' (The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demySvo, doth, 
i&r. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, some of the Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest 
Cand^zb. Translated by N. D'Anvers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, ^s. 6d, \ plain binding and edges, 5/. 



ryiNA (R, JI.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 
•*-^ years After. Revised Edition, with Notes, i2mo, 6j. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6x. 
Day of My Life (A) ; or. Every Day Experiences at Eton, 

By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." i6fnc^ cloth 

extra, zs, 6d. tKh Thousand* 



List of Fublitaticns. 



Diane. By Mis. Macquoid. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Dick CkeveUy : his Fertums and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 

KrHCsToN. 350 pp^ sqture i6ma, and 32 full-page lUustnlions. 

Clolb, gilt edge*, y. 6d. ; plainer binding, pbun edgn, 51. 
Dick Sands, the Boy Certain. By Jules Verne. With 

nearly too nituUationt, cloth, gilt, Icu; 6d. ; plain binding and plain 

Dietionafy {General) of Ankaology and Antiquities. From 

the French of E. BosC. Crown Svo, with nearly zoo Illustration], 

lo>. &/. 
■ Dodge {Mrs. M.) Dans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. An 

entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuta. 

Square crown 8*0, clodi utia, 5r. ; Text only, paper, ir, 
Di^ of Assize. A Legal Slteteh-Book in Black and White. 

Contaimng6Drawingat7WALTKRj.ALI.UI. Folio, in wrapper, 6f.&/. 

CIGHT Cousins. See Aixjott. 

Eighteenth Century Studies. Essays by F. Hitchuan. 
Demy Svo, l8>. 

Elementary Edueatian in Saxony. By J. L. Bashford, M.A , 
Trin. Coll., Camb, For Mattern and Histresie* of Elesoentary 
Schoola. Sews, If. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Embroidery {Handbook of). By L. HiGom. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alpokd, and publithed by anthority of the Royal School of 
An Needlewoik. With 16 page lUaitrationi, Detigni for Borden, 
&c Crown Svo, $/. 

English PhUosophers. Edited by Iwam Muller, M.A., New 
College, Oxon. A Serin of Volamei contabing short biognphiet 
of the moit celebrated Engliih Phitoiophen, to eadt of i^ioin te 
assigned a aeiiuate volume, giving as compreheitliTe and detailed a 
itatement of ni* viewi and eontributioni to Philowphyw poMlMc, 
explanatOTT nther than critical, opernng with a biiet biographical 
iketch, sod condudincwith a ihott general mmtnary, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. The Volume* will be Inocd at nief interrala, in 
square i6mo, y. 61/., containing about Mo pp. each. 

The felltnomg art in tht prill :— 
Buon. Fivfenor Fowlbr, Frofestur of Logic in Oxford. 
Barkalsr- Profeaor T. H. Guin, Profeeor of Moral Fhiloiapky, 

OiTonl. 
•"■—"*"• FrofcMor Moiilt,Pio(eMor of Moral Fbilofopby.DAlin. 

J. S. KUl. Helkn Tavlor, Editorof "The Woriu of Btt^te," Ac 
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English Philosophers {continued) i — 

Xansel. Rev. J. H. Huckin, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
Adam Smith. J. A. Farrer, M.A., Author of ''Primitive 

Manners and Customs." {^Ready, 

Eobbes. A. H. Gosset, B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bentham. G. £. Buckle, M. A., Fellow of All Souls*, Oxford. 
Austin. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's College^ 

Oxford. 
HarUey. *) £. S. Bowen, B.A., late Scholar of New College, 
James MIU. ) Oxfoid. iReoify, 

S^e?^* j P^f^^"- Fowler. 

Arrangetitents art in progress for volumes on LocKB, Hums, Paucy, RsiOf 6v. 

Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes, Genealogical^ 
Historical, and other Tables, by Gustavb Masson, B.A. 

1. Charlemafime and the Oarlovinffians. 

2. Louis XI. and the Crusades. 

3. Francis I. and Charles V. 

4. Francis I. and the Renaissance. 

The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's "History of France.** 
Each volume is choicely Illustrated, with Maps, zr. td, 

Erema ; or^ My Father's Sin. See Blackmore. 

Etcher {ITie). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltins, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, H. R. Robertson, &c, &c. 
Imperial 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. I2J-. 6d, 

Eton. See " Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
FeUows." 

Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. 6</. 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Eve of Saint Agnes {The), By John Keats. Illustrated with 
Nineteen Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, cloth extra, 21J. 
An Edition de Luxe on large paper, containing proof impressions, has 
been printed, and specially bound, 3/. 3^. 

ZJA EM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ij. ; cloth, 

•* gilt edgesj is. 6d. 

Fern Paradise {The) : A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with 
Eighteen full-page, numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of 
Ferns and Four Photographs, large post 8vo, doth, gilt edges, I2x. 6d» 
Sixth Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, is. each. 



List ef Pablieations. 



Fern World {lite). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 
Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixly-lbui in all) ol every 
Species of British Fem, printed fiom Nature ; by several full'page 
Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 6ch Edition, izi. dd, 

Mr, Heath lui redly EiTed UB good, mlUwrilten deicriptiofis of our naliv« 
palvrall^p and undtr which they may be cultivaied." — AtJunmtim, 

Fao {A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, \s. 
First Steps in Conversational French Grammar. By F, Julien. 

Being an Introduction to " Petites Le^otu de Conversation eC de 

Grammaire, " by the same Author. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., u. 
Floodingof the Sahara {The). See Mackenzie, 
Food /or tht People ; or. Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 

By E. E. Orlebir. Third Thousand. Small post Svo, boards, u. 
Fool's Errand {A). By One of the Fools. Author of Bricks 

without Straw. Crown Svo, cloth extra, vrith numerous lllustratioiu, 

8j. 6./. 
Footsteps of the Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 
Forbidden Land {A) .- Voyages to the Corea. By G. Oppert. 

Numerous Illuslralions and Maps. Demy Svo, cloth culra, lU, 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E, H. Gordon, B.A. Camah. Witii 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square l6nio, y. 
Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F. S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's Colleee, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at (he Yorkshire Collie, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
dcEcriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Pergonal Knowledge is qualified to speak wirh authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes average iSo crown Svo pages each, contain Z Maps 
and IllustratioDs, crown Svo, 31-, bd. 

ThtfoHminngisaLiilaflAeValumfs:— 
DenmKrk taiA Iceland. By E. C. Otte, Author of "Scandinarian 

History," &c. 
OrsaceL By L. Sergeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order 

of the Saviour, Author of " New Greece." 
SwltMrUtnd. By W. A. P. COOLIDCE, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen Collude, Editor of The Alpine Jtttrnal. 
Anstrla. By D. IOly, F.K.G.S. 
KoMia. By W. R. Mokfill, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 

Lecturer on the Ilche^ter Foundation, &c. 
Peralii. By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.I., Author of 

"Telegraph and Travel," 4c. 

~ " "' " ' ,"&c 

of "Westward by 
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Gordon (J. E. If,). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Goiiffe. The Royal Cookery Book, By Jules Gouffb; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff^, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2x. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 10s, 6d, 

** By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pail Mall Gazettt, 

Great Artists, See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lord 

KonaldGower, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully-cxecuted /^rmaif^if/ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Imperial 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 361. 

Great Musicians {The), A Series of Biographies of the Great 

Musicians. Edited by F Hueffer. 

1. Waffner. By the Editor. 5. Bossinl, and the Modem Italian 

2. Weber. By Sir Julius School. By H. Sutherland 

Benedict. Edwards. 

3. Mendelssohn. By Joseph 6. Maroello. By Arrigo Boito. 

Bennett. 7. Puroell. By H. W. Cummings. 

4. Schubert. By H.F.Frost. 

*4i* Dr. Hiller and other distinguished writers, both English and 
Foreign, have promised contributions. Each Volume is complete in 
itself. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3;. 

Guizofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., doth extra, gilt, each 24;. 

"It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the bands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

Masson^s School Edition, The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
uith Chronolc^csu Index, Historical and Genealogiod Tables, &c 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B. A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full*page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, los, 6d, 

Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, doth extra, gilt, 

24J. each. 

•• For 

volumes. 




against 

not excepted^ "—TYiw**. 



Guyon (Mde,) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6x. 
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ZJANDBOOK to the Charities 0/ London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see. ^ 

to the Principal Schools of England. See Practical. 



Half-Hours of Blind Man^s Holiday ; or^ Summer and Winter 

Sketches in Black and White. By W. W. Fenn, Authoi; of ** After 

Sundown," &c. 2 vols., or. 8vo, 241. 
Hall (IV. IV,) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 HecUth Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 

Small post Syo, cloth, 2s. Second Edition. 
Hans Brtnker; or^ the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, is. With two Serial Novels by celebrated Authors. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thicklvsown with excellent illustrations tha^o count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture mag^azine. for the eneravihgs 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest editions <U luxe.**— 
St. James's GazetU. 

"It is so pretty, so bif , and so cheap. ... An extraordinaiy shiflingsworth— 
s6o larae octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many 'my\%\x9.^oxk%. —kdinbur^h Daily Review. 

*' An amazing shiUingsw<»th . . . combining choice literature of both nations.**— 
NoHcon/ifrmist. 

Heart 0/ Africa. Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored R^ons of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinpurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 15^. 

Heath {Francis George). See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise," 
"Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns," "Gilpin's Fcr«rfL 
Sccnery," ** Bumham Beeches," "Sylvan Spring," &c. 

Hebet^s {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7/. 6</. 
Morocco, i8j. 6d. and2ij. An entirely New Edition. 

Heir of Kilfinnan (The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of " Snow Shoes and Canoes," &c. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt edges, *js. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot. Cloth extra, ts. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness. By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 421. Cheap Edition, i vol., ts. 

Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 

Winckelmann, by John Lodge, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 36/. 

England. See Guizot. 



- France. See Guizor. 
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History of Russia. See Rambaud. 

— — Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

■ United States. See Bryant. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power, With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Ba&low. Kojral 8vo^ 
cloth extra, i/. 5;. Second £ldition. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean^ 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
AffluenU, &c.— Vol. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i laige one. 
2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 42i'. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post Svo, 51. 

Hugo {Victor) '' Ninety-Three r Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6j. 

-^— — Toilers of the Sea, Crown Svo. Illustrated, ds, \ fancy 

boards, 2s, ; doth, zs, 6d, ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los, dd. 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21s. each, or 4 
vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 

, Portraits each. See below. 

"Messni. Sampson* Low & Co. are about to l<«ue an important ' International* 
work, entUIed, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN ^ being the Lives and 
Portraits of the xoo Greatest Men of History, divided into Eight Cuisses, each Class 
to form a Monthl]^ Quarto Volume. The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English oontrilnitors 
being Dean Stanlry, Mr. Matthew Aknold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MOllbr: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Tainb and 
Rbnan : and in America, Mr. Embkson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— ^CA^rMry. 

Hygiene and Public Health \A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated b^ numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, one gumea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

BlCK£&ST£TH. 



TLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
"^ Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Eac^ Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5/. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



OlaMic and Italian. By Percy 
R. Mead. With 50 Illustrations, 



German, Flemlah, and Dntolu 
French and Spanish. 
EnffliiA and American. 
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Illustrated Text-Books {continued) : — 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Claaaio and Early Ohristian. 

Gothic and Senaiasance. By T. Roger Smith. With 50 Illostra- 
tions, $s. 

sculpture. 
Antique : Esyptian and Greek. | Benaiasanoe and Uodem. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Oolonr. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrations of China and its People, By J. Thompson, 

F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 3/. 

In my Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C.S. I., &c 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 31. td. 

Involuntary Voyage (An), Showing how a Frenchman who 
abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Irish Bar, Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 

Irish Land Question^ and English Public Opinion (The). With 
a Supplement on Griffith's Valuation. By R. Barry O'Brien, 
Author of " The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question." 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2J. 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated, izr. 6</. per voL See also 
**LitUeBriUin." 

yA CK and yilL By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, y. With numerous Illustrations. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, By W. Clarke Russell, 
Author of •* Wreck of the Grosvenor." Crown 8vo, 6f. 

jy^INGSTON ( W, H. G,). See " Snow-Shoes," *' Child of 

-^^ the Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," 
"Begum's Fortune," «* Heir of KUfinnan," " Dick Cheveley." Each 
vol., with very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mOy gilt edges, 
7 J. 6d.', plainer binding, plain edges, 5/. 
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J ADY SilverdaUs Sweetheart, 6s. See Black. 

Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of ''Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Series, \s. dd. ; Second Series, or. 

Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, 
M. A. Royal 8vo> pp. 1036, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2IJ. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The). 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 36J'. 

Lindsay ( W. 5.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, 2ij. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24J. each. 

Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bridegroom, and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe, specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed bv Mr. Charles O. Murray. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, tor. 6d, 

Little King; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; plainer 
binding, 51. 

Little Mercy; or, For Better for Worse, By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4r. Second Edition. 

Lost Sir Massingberd, New Edition, crown Svo, boarde, coloured 

wrapper, 2s, 

Loiv^s German Series— - 

1. The niuBtTated Qerman Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners. . is. 

2. The Children's own Qerman Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

3. The First Oerman Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post Svo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second Qerman Header. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Buchhdm^s Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes, sold separately s — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. BUCHHEIM. 
Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Gh>ethe's Prosa. Selections firom the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchhbim. Small 
post 8vo, y. 6d, 
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Laufs International Series of Toy Books, Cd, each; or 
Mounted on Linen, is, 

1. Little Fred and his Fiddle, from Asbjomsen's "Norwegian 

Fairy Tales." 

2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditta 

3. The Pancake, ditto. 

4. The lattte Xatoh Qirl, from H. C Andersen^s ''Danish 

Fairy Talcs." 

5. The Emperor's New Clothes, ditto. 

6. The (HOlant Tin Soldier, ditto. 

The above in i vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, with the whole 36 
Coloured Illustrations, 5x. 

Zatu/s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price yx. 6d, 

1. The Ghreat Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I foimd Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Beffion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lox. 6</.) 

5. A Whalinff Cruise to BailLn's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Oampaiffningr on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the OhaUenffer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

la Schweinftirth's Heart of Afirica. 2 vols., i$s, 

II. Throuffh the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley, i vol., 
12f. 6</. 

Lc7i/s Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6s, each, cloth extra. 

My Lady Oreensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
** Comin' through the Rye," " Cherry Ripe," &c. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 

Xilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d*Etat. By Victor 
Hugo. 
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Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, y, dd, each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, *js. 6d, each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 2x. ; paper, ix. each. 

ATATIONAL Music of the World. By the late Henry F. 
^ ' Chorley. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8j. 6d. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa {The). By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. 6d, 

New Child s Flay {A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 

New Guinea {A Few Months in). By OcfAvius C. Stone, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, doth, 12s. 

What I did and what I saw. By L. M. D'Albertis, 

Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and 
Gold Medallist of the LR.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c., &c. In 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Yery fine Woodcut Illustrations, 42/. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, a vols., 

demy 8vo, 30;. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown 8yo, 8j. dd 

New Novels. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. per voL : — 

Vary Kanton. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. Third Edition. 

Sarah de Beranger. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Don John. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Sunrise : A Story of these Times. By William Black. 3 vols. 

A Sailor*8 Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ''The 

Wreck of the Grosvenor," "John Holdsworth," &c. 3 vols. 
Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins, Author of "Ginrs Baby.'* 

2 vols. 

A Plot of the Present Day. By Kate Hope. 3 vols. 

Black Abbey. By M. Crommelin, Author of "Queenie,'* &c. 

3 vols. 

Plower o* the Broom. By the Author of "Rare Pale Margaret,*' 

3 vols. 
The Orandidiers : A Tale of Berlin. Translated from the German 

by Captain Wm. Savilb. 3 vols. 
Errant : A Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. By Percy Greg, 

Author of "Across the Zodiac,** &c. 3 vols. 
Fancy Free. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 
The Stillwater Tragedy. By J. B. Aldrich. 
Prince Fortune and Prince FataL By Mrs. Carrinoton, 

Author of *' My Cousin Maurice,*' &c. 3 vols. 
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New Novels {continued) : — 

An English Squire. By C. B. Coleridge, Author of **Lady 

Betty, " • • Hanbury Wills," &c 3 vols. 
Christowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. 
Mr. Oaroll. By Miss Seguin. 3 vols. 
David Broome, Artist. By Miss O'Reilly. 3 vols. 
Braes of Tarrow. By Chas. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of " A Book about Roses," ** A Little Tour in Ireland/* &c Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, izr. 6^. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Muller. 

Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, Ts. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, $s. 

North American Review (The). Monthly, price 2s. 6d, 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, is. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ). 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 



QBERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See "Art in the 

^^ Mountains." 

O'Brien. See "Parliamentary History" and "Irish Land 

Question." 

Old-Fashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 381. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, I or. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap.^ cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, $s. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21/. 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, uniform with •* Fern World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. Third 
Edition. 
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DAMBA UD {Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
«* *• to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
l/>.2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 38X. 

Recollections of Writers, By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, lOr. 6^. 

Rkmusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs o£" 

Robifison {Phil), See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkali." 

Rochefoucauld s Reflections, Bayard Series, 2s. 6d, 

Rogers {S,) Pleasures of Memory, See " Choice Editions of 
Choice Books." 2s. 6d, 

Rose in Bloom, See Alcott. 

The Rose Library, Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, IS. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

1. Sea-Ghill Book. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to '* Little Women.*' 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol, zr. ; cloth, y. 6tf, 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol, 2s. ; cloth, p. (id. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Tonnff People, Single and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUE. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated, 
la Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxs 
Holm. 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Pofflon. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beffinninff Afirain. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Piooiola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Satntini. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 
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The Rose Library {continued) : — 

15. Robert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Ohildren of St. Dominffo. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Atmt Jo*s Scrap Baff. 

18. Stowe (ICrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minister's Wooinff. 

20. Betty's Briffht Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. -^— Oaptain Kidd's Money. 

23. We and our Neighbours. Double vol., 2s, 

24. My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s, ; cloth, gilt, y, 6d, 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. liOweU's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Ghiardian An^el. 

28. Warner (0. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gaywortbys." 2 vols. , is. each. 
3a Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of ** Helen's Babies." 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 2s, ; cloth, 

gilt, y. 6d, 

33. Warner (O. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

35. Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. 

36. Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Russell ( W, Clarke), See " A Sailor's Sweetheart," 3 vols., 
3 1 J. 6d, ; "Wreck of the Grosvenor," 6j. ; "John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate)," dx. 

Russell {W. H,, LL,D,) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52/. &/. ; 
Large Paper Edition, 84;. 

^ANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century. By 
^ Eleanor E. Orlebar. With a Pre&ce by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nffrbudda. By R. A. Sterndalb, F.R.G.S. %y% 
with numerous lUustiations, 2IJ. 

Seven Years in South Africa : Travels, Researches, and Hunting 
Adventures between the Diamond- Fields and the Zambesi (1872 — 
1879). By Dr. Emil Holub. With over 100 Original lUustrationi 
ftnd 4 Maps. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42/. 
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Serpent Charmer (TIu) : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, By 
Louis Rousselkt, Author of ** India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 71. td, ; 
plainer binding, 5x. 

Shakespeare {The Boudoir), Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Cuefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2J. (id, each volume, 
doth extra, gilt ^ges. Contents : — Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, \s. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — King John. The UUter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, 9^. 

Shakespeare Key (The). Foraiing a Companion to "The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Maky 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 21s. 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose, By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

"The book is admirable In every way. .... We wish it every 9Mou».**^Gi0^, 
"A veiy complete treatise. .... Mely to take high rank as an authority on 
Aootiag. —Dat/y News, 

Silent Hour ( The), See " Gentle life Series." 

Silver Pitchers, See Alcott. 

Simon (^ules). See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Six to One, A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is. 

Smith {G,) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

77ie Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Orientid Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6f. 

An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re- 
written by the Rev. Professor Sayce, Qaien's College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, i&r. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes; or^ the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square Crown Sro, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 7/. fid, ; plainer binding, 5^. 
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Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine, By J. R G. 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 2$s, 

South African Campaign^ 1879 {The), Compiled by J. P. 
MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. Shadbolt ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H. R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. lor. 

South Kensington Museum. Published, with the sanction of 

the Science and Art Department, in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining 8 Plates, price is. Volume I., containing 12 numbers, hand- 
somely bound, its, 

Stanley {If, Af,) How I Found Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Js. td, ; large Paper Edition, lor. 6d. 

^^My Kaluluy* Prince^ LCing^ and Slave, A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, ^s, 6a, 

Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 



Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, its, 
Through the Dark Continent^ which see. 



Story of a Mountain {The), By E. Reclus. Translated by 
Bertha Ness. 8vo, with Illustrations^ cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Ts, td. 

« 

Story of a Soldier's Life {The) ; or, Peace^ War^ and Mutiny, 
By Lieut.-General John Alexander Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 

Story of the Zulu Campaign {The), By Major A^as (1**^ 
King*s Dragoon Guards), and Captain the Hon. E. V. Wyatt- 
Edgell (late 17th Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated by special 
permission to Her Imperial Highness the Empress Eug^ie. 8vo, i&r. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., piuited in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7/. t<L 

square 4to, witli Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d, 



Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred, Cheap Edition, boards, 2s, Cloth, 
gilt edges, y, 6d, 



^^ ,^-^ . ^. 
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Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Footsteps of the Master, With lUustra- 
tions and red borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 41. 6^. 



Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, u.; Library Edition, 

Betty" s Bright Idea, . ix. 



My Wife and I ; or, Harry Henderson's History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr.* 

Minister's Wooing, $s,\ Copyright Series, is, 6d.; cL, 2j.* 

0/d Town Folk. 6s, ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, y, 6d. 

Our Folks at Poganuc, los, 6d. 



We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sequel to *»My Wife and I."* 

Fink and White Tyranny. Small post Svo, 3J. 6d, 



Cheap Edition, ix. 6d, and 2s, 

Queer Little People, \s, ; cloth, 2^. 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is, 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Crown Svo, 5^ .^ 

Little Pussey Willow, Fcap., 2s, 



Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Dem 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Studenfs French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 

Le9ons de Conversation et de Grammaire." Square crown Svo, cloth, 2s 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. Geo&gs 
H. BoKER. Svo, cloth extra, lor. (id, 

* Se€ ab0 Rom Library. 
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Studies in tlie Theory of Descent, By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — " On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), &r ; Part II. (6 coloured plates), i6r. ; 
Part III., dr. 

Sugar Beet (The). Including a History of the Beet Sugar 
Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds ana Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 2U. 

Sullivan (A. M., M.R). See " New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical TVeatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. Royal Svo, 2/. lis, 6d. 

Sumner {Hon, Charles). See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, 

Author of ** A Daughter of Heth," &c. 3 vols., 31/. dd. 

Surgeon^ s Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgedh-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Glutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, Svo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. &r. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulmb, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post Svo, cloth, gUt edges, \2s.(kU 



7AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
Each volume, cloth flexible, 2/. ; or sewed, \s, dd. (Catalogues post 
free on application.) 



(B^ German and English Dictionary. Cloth, \s. 6d.', 



roan, 2s. 



2s, 6d. 



French and English. Paper, \s. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. ; roan 



i^uw^tota 
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Tauchnitz (JB.) Italian and En^ish Dictionary, Paper, is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. ; roan, 2s, 6d, 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2X. ; roan. 



2s. 6d. 

jMsw Testament. Cloth, 2s. ; gilt, %s. 6d. 



Taylor {Bayard). See " Studies in German Literature." 

Through America ; or, Nine Months in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly 100 Woodcuts of Views of 
'Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. In I vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

Through the Dark Continent: The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Conco. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 FiHl-fMige and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42r. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Mapt. 
I voL, I2s, 6d. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, with numerous Illustrations, y. 6(t. 

Tivo Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of "Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," " My Rambles in the New World," &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 7/. dd. \ plainer binding, 5^. 

Tkuo Supercargoes {The) ; or. Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6k ; plainer binding, 5^. 



TINDER the Punkah. By Phil Robinson, Author of "In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, uniform with the 
above, 31. 6d. 

Up and Doum ; or. Fifty Year^ Experiences in Australia, 
California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific. 
Being the Life History of Capt W. J. Barry. Written by HhnseU: 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, &r. 6(/. 
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TJ/ALLER {Rev. C. H.) The Nanus on the Gates of Peari, 
^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 



~ A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2x. 6</. Part II. The Vocabulary, 2s. 6d, 



— — Adoption and the Covenant. Sonrc Thoughts on 
Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2j-. dd, 

Warner (C Z?.) My Summer in a Garden, Rose Library, is. 

— — Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 

— In the Wilderness. Rose Library, is. 

— Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 

Weaving. See " History and Principles." 

WHls, A Few Hints on Proving^ without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, u. 

With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d, \ plainer binding, 5/. 

Woolsey (C. D,, LL.D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter^ 
national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, 18/. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions^ Sentences and 
Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series). 2/. dd. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

" John Holdsworth, Chief Mate/' " A Sailor's Sweetheart/* &c df. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 
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